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Introduction 


Critical approaches to life-writing 
in the history of archaeology 


Gabriel Moshenska and Clare Lewis 


Introduction 


Life-writing is a literal translation of ‘biography’, but in practice it represents 
a far broader category of texts and related forms. This diversity has given 
rise to a fast-growing body of scholarship around life-writing, ranging 
across disciplines, from memory studies and linguistics to the history and 
philosophy of science. Life-writing has played a vital role in the emergence 
and development of archaeology, from the memoirs of early-modern 
antiquarian travellers to the rise of ‘object biography’ approaches in the 
late twentieth century. There is even a distinctively archaeological form of 
life-writing — the field notebook - with its own curious history partly shared 
across other field sciences." Practitioners of archaeological life-writing have 
observed that the reconstruction of an archaeological life from scraps of 
text, ephemera and memories can resemble the interpretation of an ancient 
site from its scattered fragments. 

The lives of archaeologists are intimately entangled with their 
work, both in practice and in the popular imagination. This public 
fascination, in turn, has encouraged the publication of archaeological 
travelogues, diaries, memoirs and ‘lives of the great explorers’-type 
compendia. Some of these like Amelia Edwards’ 1877 A Thousand Miles 
up the Nile sold in very high quantities, while newspapers often sponsored 
archaeological expeditions in return for exclusive reports from the 
trench’s edge.” In the twentieth century, the popular understanding of 
archaeology was shaped by best-sellers such as C. W. Ceram’s Götter, 
Gräber und Gelehrte, Mary Chubb’s Nefertiti Lived Here and Mortimer 
Wheeler’s Still Digging.? 


INTRODUCTION 


The history of archaeology has a long and inglorious tradition 
of life-writing in the form of poorly researched hagiography: what 
we might call the ‘Great Men of Archaeology’ genre. This is a widely 
recognised issue in the nineteenth and twentieth-century historio- 
graphies of science, technology, medicine and other disciplines.* Writings 
of this kind tend to reinforce a narrow vision of archaeology as an 
individualistic, destructive, acquisitive, colonialist, male-dominated 
endeavour. The popular success of these sorts of writings explains, in 
part, the widespread and enduring scepticism towards the intellectual 
values of life-writing by historians throughout much of the twentieth 
century.” We would not, of course, dismiss the considerable impact 
of popular life-writing on the development and popularisation of 
archaeology. 

The justifiable suspicion towards life-writing by historians, and by 
historians of science in particular, began to shift in the later twentieth 
century in light of developments in interdisciplinary science studies as 
well as the growth of feminist and postcolonial scholarship.^ The revival 
of life-writing in the history of science can now be seen in retrospect as an 
important step towards what has been called a ‘biographical turn’ in the 
humanities more generally." It is these new approaches, and the new- 
found openness to the rich variety of life-writing sources, methods and 
outputs that provide the context for this book. 

In discussions of the biographical turn, there is general recognition 
that life-writing was marginal to academic history for most of the twentieth 
century and was generally viewed as atheoretical and lacking in rigour. 
This was in part a backlash to the widespread success of biography in 
popular history writing — a disdain that has lately transformed at least 
in some cases into an appreciation for the public engagement value of 
the field.* The ‘turn’ itself has been described as a growing acceptance 
of the academic values of life-writing, beginning in the early 1980s 
and continuing into the twenty-first century. While the origins of this 
process lie within historiography, the biographical turn has moved beyond 
history to influence other fields, first in the humanities and subsequently 
more widely: 'the biographical turn has initiated a methodological and 
theoretical turn? So far, the impacts of this turn in the history of 
archaeology have been overwhelmingly positive. 

What is this book for? It is at once a scholarly resource, an exploration 
and an argument. First, of course, we offer the requisite disclaimers. There 
can be no claim in a book of this type and length to any sort of comprehensive 
coverage of the field of life-writing in the history of archaeology. The 
lacunae are many, obvious and largely unavoidable, and we look forward 
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with genuine interest to the novel and radical works that will hopefully 
emerge at least in part in reaction to the arguments presented here. 

Our primary aim is to begin to trace the outlines of critical 
approaches to life-writing in the history of archaeology as an important 
and emerging field, and one that draws upon a broad and distinctive set 
of sources and methods. In the process, we believe that we are offering 
a snapshot of the state of the art of this field at an important stage in its 
own history - while pointing firmly to the disclaimers above. As part of 
this exploration we are particularly interested in shining a light on the 
interdisciplinary contexts of life-writing in the history of archaeology as 
part of intellectual history, of science studies and of other cognate 
disciplines. This is reflected in the individual chapters, and in particular 
through their engagement with theoretical and critical methodological 
discourses. 

One ofthe most important developments in the history of archaeology 
has been its growing separation from the field of archaeology itself, where 
it often gave the impression of being a respectable activity for antiquarian- 
minded professors in their retirement years. Marc-Antoine Kaeser, one of 
the pioneers ofthe field, offered a redefinition of internalism’ in the history 
of science to refer to studies carried out by practitioners of disciplines, 
rather than ‘externalist’ studies by historians, sociologists or philosophers.'° 
This is by way of introduction to our wider point: that life-writing in the 
history of archaeology has a considerable instrumental value for advancing 
archaeological knowledge, developing frameworks of archaeological 
research practice and contributing to archaeological training and pedagogy. 
Building on this, there are also clear values in archaeological life-writing as 
a medium for public engagement, collaborative and participatory work, 
and a variety of forms of learning and communication within and beyond 
the discipline." 

In summary then, this book is intended to promote a more critically 
conscious approach to life-writing in the history of archaeology that 
strengthens the field and its related areas of activity, and drives and 
reinforces positive developments in historical and historiographical 
discourses. As Kaeser has argued: 


writing history at the micro scale of a single scientist makes 
it possible to encompass all the social, political, intellectual, cultural 
and religious factors which interact in the construction of 
archaeological knowledge, to grasp the changing relations shared 
by these factors, and also to underscore the dynamics which sustain 
such relations. 


INTRODUCTION 


So much for our positive aims in assembling this volume. What, in turn, 
is this book against? As we celebrate the wide diversity of forms of life- 
writing in the history of archaeology, we are naturally opposed to narrow, 
prescriptive approaches to the field, particularly those grounded in elitist 
attitudes and prejudices. There is no good reason to assert a hierarchy of 
life-writing with scholarly monographs at its peak. That said, we are 
working at least in part in reaction to the long-standing tradition of poorly 
researched, overly simplistic, and hagiographic forms of life-writing 
in archaeology, particularly those that focus on single elite individuals 
(we would include self-serving autobiography in this category). Thomas 
Sóderqvist has drawn attention to the longstanding use of ‘hagiographical’ 
as a derogatory term in discussions of life-writing in the history of 
science." One of the useful outcomes of the increasingly critical approach 
to the subject of life-writing might be a move towards more constructive 
frameworks of critique and evaluation. 

We hope to encourage and amplify life-writing that counteracts the 
manifold erasures in these forms of writing: the erasure of women, working 
class and minority archaeologists, of hired labourers, technicians and 
others, and their contributions, achievements and lives. This is a fast- 
growing area of scholarship, and hopefully will continue to grow and 
thrive.'* We are also conscious of how many forms of life-writing, including 
obituaries and the creation of personal archives, have been used to erase 
infidelities, diverse sexualities, abrasive and exuberant personalities, ill 
health, racism and extremist ideologies, professional misconduct, and 
other human factors.'° These exercises in editing and erasure are themselves 
part of the history of the history of archaeology, and they form an important 
part of the corpus of our subject.!^ 

What do we mean by 'critical approaches' to life-writing? This is 
perhaps best delineated as an aim for the volume as a whole, rather than 
for every single contribution. Critical approaches to life-writing are those 
attempts or methods that problematise the underlying assumptions of the 
practice, and place their efforts in conscious tension with previous practices. 
They include exercises in life-writing that foreground methodology, social 
theory, ethics, and other explanatory and practice-focused intellectual 
frameworks. 

One useful point of reference for outlining critical approaches 
in this field comes from historian of anthropology George Stocking's 
autobiographical writings. Stocking makes numerous references to 
'anxiety in his approach to his work, describing it as ‘an historiographical 
category' and reflecting on its interplay with authority, significance, 
method, identity and other related categories.” He identifies ‘just the 
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right amount of anxiety’ as a key ingredient in conducting interesting 
and successful research, and in bringing it to successful conclusions. 
For Stocking, anxiety is a monitoring tool in intellectual work: one that 
warns when research is becoming too personal, assists in maintaining 
appropriate scholarly ‘distance’, identifies threats and hazards, and 
repels boredom. At the same time, anxiety - like critique more generally — 
can become paralysing and restricting in practice. We would argue, 
with Stocking and others, that an appropriate degree of intellectual 
anxiety encourages methodological rigour and ethical caution in both 
the broad direction of life-writing research and in its finer details as well.'® 

As the subject of a fashionable and fast-growing field of study, life- 
writing has inspired numerous books, a dedicated journal and research 
centres at several universities. The term ‘life-writing’ itself is usually 
traced back to Virginia Woolf’s autobiographical essay A Sketch of the Past, 
a reflection on memory and narrative written while she was engaged in 
her biography of the artist Roger Fry.*° From this starting point, life- 
writing has for some time served as a challenge to the traditional limits of 
biography and autobiography, and has come to encompass a dizzying 
variety of forms and sources. These include, in no particular order or 
priority: diaries, wills, tweets, photographs, eulogies, secret police files, 
films, medical records and the ‘about the author’ sections of academic 
publications. Smith and Watson’s seminal Reading Autobiography includes 
an appendix that lists distinct forms including ‘jockography’, a specific 
form of sports memoir; ‘ecobiography’ that weaves together narratives of 
person and place; and ‘prosopography’, the collective study of the lives of 
members of a group or community.” Life-writing studies engages with 
concepts of language, narrative, identity and the self. An emerging 
discipline in its own right, it has a tangled intellectual ancestry touching 
upon literature, history, anthropology and many other fields. 

How should we conceptualise life-writing? Smith and Watson 
regard it as a set of practices, creating forms of writing that take individual 
lives as their focus or frame. Life-writing studies, in turn, is a part of 
the humanities and social sciences, with all the intellectual infrastructure 
that this implies. In turn, scholars of the so-called biographical turn have 
tended to approach life-writing as a research methodology, part of a 
growing arsenal of techniques that have radicalised and revitalised 
the humanities from the 1980s onwards, and have since spread more 
widely across the scholarly map. In this model, life-writing is frequently 
compared to — and often overlaps with - approaches such as microhistory, 
and certainly there are overlaps and synergies with this and other 
cognate fields.” 


INTRODUCTION 


Accounts of archaeological life-writing 


How have historians of archaeology viewed life-writing? It is worth 
examining the diverse viewpoints and perspectives, and in particular to 
consider the prevalence of instrumental argumentation - that is, the 
perceived need to justify such work. The invaluable Who Was Who in 
Egyptology was conceived by Warren Dawson in the 1930s, first published 
in 1951 and subsequently updated by others through several editions. 
Who Was Who is a rare archaeological example of the biographical 
encyclopaedia, grounded in the nineteenth century ‘national biography’ 
model, and more common in histories of science and medicine.” In his 
preface to the first edition, Dawson argues that, due to the relative youth 
of the discipline, Egyptology’s ‘history is very much bound up with the 
lives of its personnel’.** He sets out some of his aims for the volume, 
including the need to highlight the contributions of lesser-known scholars, 
and the value of brief accounts with detailed references to point 
researchers in the direction of more detailed archives. However, Dawson’s 
primary stated aim is to assist scholars, curators and librarians in tracing 
the histories of museum objects, particularly those ‘received in the days 
when registers were not so carefully kept as they are now’.”° 

Half a century later, Colin Wallace made an eloquent argument for a 
similar biographical dictionary of Romano-British archaeologists, aimed 
not only at providing context for their research, as Dawson argued above, 
but as a foundation for further, richer histories of the discipline.” Wallace 
draws on the arguments made by Evert Baudou for a ‘problem oriented’ 
approach to archaeological biography, arguing that this more-applied 
perspective to life-writing constitutes a historiographical middle-ground 
between general disciplinary overviews and narrative biographies." 

Published some 50 years after Dawson's Who Was Who, Tim 
Murray's two-volume Encyclopedia of Archaeology: The Great Archaeologists 
is a very different type of work: a collection of commissioned essays, 
some by distinguished authors who were themselves featured as subjects 
in the collection. Murray’s epilogue is a meditation on archaeological 
biography and its broader intellectual contexts at a time when the history 
of archaeology was beginning to grow as a field of scholarship, in part 
through the support of institutions such as the Society of American 
Archaeologists and the journals Antiquity and Current Anthropology: 


It has been my goal to argue for both radical and conservative roles 
for biography writing in archaeology and to stress its very great 
value in helping us to understand the social and cultural elements 
of archaeological knowledge.” 
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Murray discusses the variety of approaches taken by the authors of the 
58 biographical essays in his encyclopaedia. This includes relatively 
straightforward studies of the acknowledged pioneers and ‘Greats’ of 
the field, and others - he highlights Leo Klejn’s studies of Kossinna and 
Schliemann - aimed in part at demythologising controversial figures. 
However, he also draws attention to a set of essays where the authors' 
connections to their subjects make the writing semi-autobiographical. 
Murray notes that there is a value in such intellectual genealogies, 
particularly in cases where the scholar in question is still influential and 
shaping the discipline. This chain of connection approach and the very 
idea of intellectual ancestors (often, in academia, through networks of 
PhD supervision) would appear to reinforce the power of elite individuals 
and institutions. However, Murray argues that it has further values, 
including emphasising the social as well as the scholarly dimension of 
disciplinary histories, and allowing space for alternative histories of 
institutions and communities.^? 

First published in 1992, a few years before Murray's essay, but in 
a very different scholarly context, Douglas Givens' ruminations on 
archaeological biography place it within the diverse constellation 
of approaches to writing disciplinary histories.” He considers and 
(rightly, in our view) rejects R. G. Collingwood's dismissal of life-writing 
as ahistorical or antihistorical. Instead, like Murray, Givens draws on 
Jacob Gruber's studies in the history of anthropology to advocate for 
archaeological life-writing as intellectual history, an exercise in 
contextualisation. While Murray noted the interconnectedness of 
biography and autobiography in some of this work, Givens - following 
Gruber - points out the temporal limitations of such writing.? Much 
of the professionalisation of archaeology and its growth within 
universities took place within living memory (Givens is writing 30 years 
before us), and while the living pose challenges to scholarship, Givens 
argues that biography is of relatively lesser value in the histories of 
younger disciplines. 

Maintaining this more cautious approach, Givens takes a prescriptive 
approach to archaeological biography. Drawing on his experience as 
biographer of A. V. Kidder, he outlines a systematic approach: first set out 
an intellectual and professional life-narrative based on a timeline; next 
add nodes of personal and institutional affiliation or connection; finally 
turn one's attention to the subject's scholarly and public outputs and 
activities.” However, he is also alert to the values of archaeological 
biography as an engaging medium that presents historical knowledge 
at an individual scale within a narrative of personal life and conflicts that 
are more likely to hold a reader's attention. 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent developments 


The two decades since Murray’s encyclopaedia was published have seen 
anotable growth in research and publication in the history of archaeology, 
and with it a set of theoretical advancements that have thrust the field 
closer to its cognate disciplines in the social and historical studies of 
science, and intellectual history more broadly. 

One ofthe earliest and most enduring ofthese changes has been the 
rapid growth in studies of women’s lives and careers in archaeology. This 
has included encyclopaedic efforts such as the Breaking Ground project at 
Brown University; the Trowelblazers project with a wider remit to trace 
pioneering women in archaeology, palaeontology and geology; and 
systematic efforts (often against resistance) to expand and enhance the 
coverage of women in archaeology on Wikipedia.** There is also a growing 
number of substantial, monograph-length studies of individual women 
including Lydia Carr’s study of Tessa Wheeler, Kathleen Sheppard’s life of 
Margaret Murray and David Gill’s biography of Winifred Lamb.” Some 
of these efforts to highlight often hitherto-neglected women are allied to 
other radical strands in the history of archaeology aimed at highlighting 
the ‘hidden hands’ of paid archaeological labourers, local and indigenous 
collaborators, and others. Within and beyond this work we can see a 
trend in highlighting archaeological work away from the field such as 
teaching, fundraising, and the distribution of finds.*° The work of Pamela 
Jane Smith, Amara Thornton and others has examined the significance of 
social networks in the development of archaeology, bringing to light webs 
of social relations, intellectual labour and influence, economic power and 
other strands where women’s contributions to archaeology have often 
been hidden or devalued.” 

One of the vital drivers of research innovation is funding, and the 
most notable funded project in the history of archaeology boom has 
been the Archives of European Archaeology (AREA) project, based around 
a network of partner institutions across Europe (see Kaeser’s chapter in 
this volume).?? A number of conferences and workshops were held under 
the auspices of this project, leading to publications such as Archives, 
Ancestors, Practices which included numerous examples of, and 
historiographical reflections, on archaeological life-writing.? Dedicated 
book series are another indication of sub-disciplinary maturity: Oxford 
Studies in the History of Archaeology is a prestigious series albeit 
one which has notably not (to date) published any archaeological life- 
writing (although Oxford University Press itself has); while Archaeopress 
publishes the fast-growing Archaeological Lives series dedicated to 
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‘autobiographies, biographies, diaries, correspondence, collected essays, 
and monographs’.*° 

It is perhaps a reflection of the rapid growth in the history of archaeo- 
logy that some archaeologists’ lives seem entangled in life-writing. 
The Gordon Childe industry has seen numerous biographies including 
monographs by Barbara McNairn, Bruce Trigger, Sally Green and most 
recently Terry Irving; as well as several edited collections and innumerable 
articles, including a heap of essays and an unpublished monograph by his 
former student Peter Gathercole.*! Katie Meheux’s chapter in this volume 
highlights new sources and provides new insights into his life and politics: 
further evidence that Childe remains a rich and relevant part of disciplinary 
history. The plethora of Childe studies also illuminates some of the ways 
that a set of biographers can choose to focus on different traits of the same 
individual, drawing on different sources, and resulting in markedly diverse 
pictures of their subject.*? Michael Shortland and Richard Yeo argue that 
the myth of ‘personal coherence’ has shaped biography by allowing room 
for many biographers to write about the same person, so that each may find 
a different coherent or unified story to tell. This myth has, at the same time, 
stunted biography in that, by artificially imposing coherence, it may not 
present the actual life of the subject, but a romanticised, fictionalised 
account.” 

Another life entangled in the history of archaeology is that of Leo 
Klejn, subject of a remarkable biography by Stephen Leach.* Outside of 
his native Soviet Union, Klejn’s thought was often encountered by Western 
archaeologists in the form of published interviews and letters, the latter 
in part an attempt to subvert political restrictions. In the history of 
archaeology, as in Murray’s biographical encyclopaedia, Klejn is both 
historian and subject. His remarkable life and work have been written 
about extensively, most notably in Leach’s book, but he has also 
contributed significantly to the history of Russian and Soviet archaeology, 
including a monograph in the Oxford series mentioned above, and to the 
study of the lives of some of its leading figures, such as Nikolai Marr and 
Boris Rybakov.^ 

Amongst the most significant recent works on life-writing in the 
history of archaeology are those of Marc-Antoine Kaeser, author of a 
biography of the German-Swiss scientist and prehistorian Édouard 
Desor.*° Kaeser has written on the practice of archaeological life-writing, 
the use of primary sources, and - consistently — on the links between life- 
writing and microhistory, from the perspective of the historiography of 
science.^ In his study of the use of personal archives in life-writing, 
Kaeser notes both the restrictions of the discipline - the life of a real 
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person — as well as the opportunities for forging connections and links 
across often disparate fields and disciplines: 


the uniqueness of a biography ... lies precisely in the possibility to 
easily bundle a great variety of topics without the risk of anachronism. 
While focusing on a single individual, the biographer can take note 
of, document and analyze connections amongst topics or events that 
may initially appear to be completely independent. * 


This is also, arguably, a part of what makes the researching, writing and 
of course the reading of life-writing so rewarding and enjoyable. 

In surveying the development of archaeological life-writing, it is 
particularly interesting and instructive to consider two books published 
exactly 30 years apart. Jacquetta Hawkes’ Mortimer Wheeler: Adventurer 
in Archaeology appeared in 1982, and Lydia Carr’s Tessa Verney Wheeler: 
Women and Archaeology Before World War Two in 2012.“ As the three 
decades dividing them would suggest, the two books are as different in 
tone and approach as their married subjects. Hawkes opens with an 
announcement that ‘Mortimer Wheeler will rise from these pages as a 
Hero figure’, and while she later qualifies this statement to reassure us 
that ‘I do not announce an idolatrous biography’, the personal friendship 
between author and subject shapes the feel of the book and limits its 
scope.” In contrast, Carr regrets that Verney Wheeler has ‘vanished into 
the footnotes of archaeology’s history’, and sets out to correct it: ‘In this 
work, she is rediscovered and reconsidered.”! 

Inevitably, in studying a husband and wife, Hawkes and Carr draw 
upon many of the same published, archival and family sources, although 
Hawkes had the advantage of a great many more living informants as 
well as her own personal friendship with her subject, while Carr in turn 
has the advantage of access to Hawkes’ own research materials. Hawkes’ 
description of her research and her acknowledgements of support 
highlight the interconnectedness of different forms of life-writing: she 
thanks Stuart Piggott for access to his (then unpublished) obituary of 
Wheeler for the Royal Society, and Max Mallowan for the text of his 
Memorial Address.°** Passage of time is important in life-writing. Carr 
points out that Hawkes’ work is sometimes vague about Wheeler’s 
infidelities, in part — perhaps — because some of those involved were still 
living at the time of publication.” 

Hawkes is an exceptional writer, and Adventurer in Archaeology is a 
classic of archaeological life-writing, albeit a flawed one. Carr's work, 
embedded in twenty-first century academic scholarship, is comparatively 
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far more concerned with the historiography of archaeology and with the 
practice of archaeological life-writing, which she terms ‘archaeobiography”.°* 
This word was first used rather differently by Bonnie Clark to describe 
archaeologically informed life-writing, typically in historical archaeology.” 
In the case of Verney Wheeler, Carr is clear that she sets out to conduct 
a theoretically informed — but not theory-laden — piece of research, 
including in its relationship to feminist scholarship: ‘This biography is not 
a gender study; it is the study of a woman.’ Following Clark, she also 
considers the quasi-archaeological nature of life history research: 


Archaeobiography ... has yet to find a firm definition. For this 
author’s purposes, it must be seen as the methodical, careful 
extraction of usable data from the waterfall of papers and ephemera 
that make up a subject’s life. Pamela Jane Smith, among others, has 
commented on the peculiar symmetry existing between this form of 
understanding a scholar and the techniques used to comprehend an 
archaeological site.°° 


Following in the typological tradition of Smith and Watson, we offer up 
Carr’s vision of archaeobiography as a distinctive disciplinary approach 
to writing the lives of archaeologists that plays on the metaphorically 
archaeological nature of researching a life, and acknowledges the blurring 
of archaeological and personal archives as both sources for, and forms of, 
archaeological life-writing. 


Snapshots of a growing field: the chapters of this book 


The chapters collected in this volume represent a range of perspectives, 
approaches and theoretical framings of archaeological life-writing. 
Together they offer an overview of some of the main strands within the 
biographical turn in the history of archaeology. In the opening section 
devoted to critical reflections on the discipline, Kaeser surveys the recent 
theoretical and methodological developments in the field, based to a 
considerable extent, as he points out, on the growing body of archive-based 
research by early career academics. He situates these developments — 
including the rise of ‘microhistories’ and tensions between studies of 
individuals and collectives - within their wider contexts in the history and 
sociology of science. The model of life-writing as microhistorical practice 
is one that recurs in several of the chapters in this volume. De Armond’s 
consideration of microhistorical approaches to archaeological life-writing 
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builds on Kaeser’s definitions to consider the marginal, more truly 
‘micro’ lives that constitute fragments of the history of archaeology, 
drawing on the example ofthe archaeologist Gisela Weyde. De Armond’s 
call for a prosopography from the margins considers some potential 
theoretical and methodological approaches to writing lives that do not fit 
within more common approaches, and are often erased even in fine- 
grained historical studies: a counterbalance to what she describes as 
‘prosopographies of the privileged’. 

Several of the chapters in this volume focus on lives in Egyptian 
archaeology and Egyptology, reflecting in part a resurgence of interest in 
the history and historiography of these sub-disciplines. Like Abt, Meheux 
and others in this volume, Lewis’s study of Egyptologist T. E. Peet’s 
wartime letters uses a specific and hitherto ignored or neglected set of 
primary sources, and uses them to shed new light on an otherwise well- 
known figure in the discipline. In Lewis’ work these sources are personal 
letters from Peet, who was serving in the First World War, to his daughter 
Patricia, then aged just three. Lewis compares these letters to two other 
documentary strands in Peet’s archives, noting the complex interplay of 
public and private lives, agency and self-representation. Gertzen’s 
chapter grapples with the challenges of writing histories of Egyptology, 
a field that he argues developed along markedly distinctive lines in 
German-speaking contexts. In surveying key works in this field to date, 
Gertzen observes the different forms and influences of history writers’ 
moral judgements, most notably in studies of scholars active during the 
Third Reich. 

One of the strengths of this volume is its illumination of the variety of 
angles and perspectives on the history of archaeology that pertain, in often 
very different ways, to practices of life-writing. Abt’s study of philanthropy 
and the economic histories of the discipline is one such study, highlighting 
the particular value of appeals for funding as documents that demonstrate 
archaeologists’ abilities to write for, and appeal to, non-specialist audiences. 
Abt focuses on the relationship between archaeologist James Henry 
Breasted and philanthropist John D. Rockefeller, showing how the need to 
shape research to the interests of funders could profoundly shape the 
direction of research project, institutions and individual careers. To the 
plethora of specific forms of life-writing outlined by Smith and Watson, and 
discussed earlier, Wagemakers’ chapter adds another: ‘dig writing’ — that is, 
histories of specific archaeological excavations told in biographical form 
and using the same types of sources as life-writing. To illustrate this, he 
collected a wide range of sources relating to Kenyon’s Jericho excavations 
including images, letters, film and a dig diary. The account that emerges 
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from these and other sources illustrates the full richness of the ‘dig’ 
experience: worries about funding, difficult labour relations, cross-cultural 
misunderstandings, ill-health, local politics, social relationships and 
romances, and fallings-out. Wagemakers presents dig writing as a distinct 
form of history writing, but like life-writing it shares features with related 
fields, such as microhistory and prosopography. 

Following the more theoretically focused chapters in the first parts 
of this book, the chapters in the central section illuminate and embody 
a variety of different sources, aims and approaches to archaeological 
life-writing. Ansorge’s account of the pleasingly comprehensive Herbert 
Thompson archive blends description of the holdings - including a 
physical description of the material itself — with an account of his life and 
works. In outlining Thompson's career in Egyptian language studies, 
Ansorge makes a case for the value of studying an individual scholar 
primarily through his or her own, singular archive: the wider contexts 
are present and acknowledged, but viewed from the 'interior' of one 
personal and professional life. The accounts of the movements of archives, 
personal libraries, ancient texts and artefacts further illustrate the 
networked nature of life-writing studies, with Cambridge University 
Library emerging as a notable nexus in the trajectories of so many of these 
materials. The uses, limitations and absence or survival of personal letters 
as a source for life-writing is one of the recurring themes in this volume. 
Moshenska's chapter focuses on the correspondence between two scholars 
of ancient Egypt in the early nineteenth century: the British surgeon 
Thomas Pettigrew and the Dutch curator Conrad Leemans. The letters that 
Leemans sent over several years combine personal warmth and professional 
minutiae, and also shed light on the operation of intellectual networks: 
Leemans asks Pettigrew's assistance for several of his acquaintances passing 
through London, including the young archaeologist Karl Lepsius. 

As we have discussed elsewhere in this chapter, much of the most 
valuable recent work in archaeological life-writing has focused on 
the hitherto marginalised. Stewart's study of the scholar of Roman 
Britain Margerie Venables Taylor includes several of the mechanisms 
by which women's contributions to the development of archaeology 
have been neglected, including under-representation in academic posts 
and overshadowing by prominent men - in this case Francis Haverfield. 
In examining the entanglement of Haverfield and Taylor's work and 
careers, Stewart highlights the gap left by Taylor's deliberate disposal of 
her personal papers. She examines Taylor's obituary of Haverfield — a 
significant piece of life-writing — to argue that Taylor's subsequent labours 
atthe Roman Society and its journal can be understood as the posthumous 
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continuation of her longstanding collaborative work with Haverfield, in 
part alongside his other protégé R.G. Collingwood. 

Historical disputes are often intellectually stimulating topics for 
study, and Freed’s examination of Alfred-Louis Delattre and Paul 
Gauckler’s work in Tunisian archaeology provides detailed context for the 
two men as well as for their conflict: a French conflict, as she describes it, 
on Tunisian soil. This dispute developed over several years and 
encompassed the most powerful dimensions of French society including 
church, state and the Ecole Normale. Freed demonstrates the longstanding 
impacts of this dispute in the contemporary reception of both men’s 
work, and argues for the importance of histories and life-histories in the 
practice of archaeology. Past controversies also shape Murray’s study of 
Hugh Falconer. This chapter and Falconer’s remarkable achievements are 
a reminder of the startling breadth of interests and achievements that 
characterised the intellectual lives of Victorian polymaths, ranging across 
medicine, botany and palaeontology as well as archaeology. It is also a 
reminder of the deep roots in Empire that enabled and shaped many of 
these interests. Murray outlines the intellectual disputes that coloured 
Falconer’s legacy even in the immediate aftermath of his death and shed 
light on a life’s work that has hitherto appeared in fragments, mostly as it 
relates to other, more prominent scholars of his era. 

In his critical engagements with the methods of life-writing, Kaeser 
highlights the challenges of the archive, such as the illusory ‘reality effect’ 
of primary sources, and discusses the difficulties that biographers can 
face in engaging with earlier, less critical studies of their subjects. Few 
archaeologists have been so extensively studied since their death as Vere 
Gordon Childe, but Meheux’s chapter provides a novel perspective, 
drawing on the files accumulated by the UK Security Service over decades 
of surveillance and monitoring. Meheux offers a subtle reinterpretation 
of Childe’s relationship with communism and with left-wing culture more 
broadly. While taking an appropriately cautious approach to the files, she 
offers a subtle interpretation of Childe’s ideologies and activism, often 
focused around pacifism, in the nuanced and changing contexts of left- 
wing political activism from the First World War to the Cold War. 

The final section of this book focuses on more personal reflections 
on the practice of archaeological life-writing. Moro Abadia’s chapter 
is built around fragments of diary that he wrote during a study trip in 
Paris, while researching archaeologist André Leroi-Gourhan. He describes 
his engagement with literature and documents, as well as meetings 
with colleagues, as he traces inter alia the influences of Anette Laming- 
Emperaire’s work on Leroi-Gourhan’s thought. The diary and its analysis 
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is an exercise in reflexivity, as well as an intriguing insight into the 
working practices of a historian of archaeology. Gill’s chapter reflects 
on his own prolific writings on lives in Classical archaeology, emerging 
from provenance and collections history research in a museum context, 
and later in writing on the development of the discipline. He describes his 
contributions to a range of life-writing project including several studies of 
Winifred Lamb, ranging over several years and the discovery of new sets 
of sources, as well as work on the revision and expansion of the Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

At the close of the book, Challis’ study of artist Ann Mary Severn 
Newton describes a brief, brilliant life caught between the demands of 
family, finances and professional practice in archaeological illustration. 
She reflects on the affective dimensions of life-writing, including her own 
struggles in conducting this research, and the value of greater critical 
consideration of the connections between biographers and their subjects. 
Challis’ moving description of the connections and echoes between her 
own life and Newton’s offer insights into why and how scholars approach 
life-writing in practice, and might also need to step away again. Much 
life-writing is based on a sense of connection or kinship, and as Challis 
shows it can spark empathy but also grief and sadness. It remains for life- 
writing practices to better engage with these affective aspects, not least 
for their critical significance, and for the valuable perspectives that they 
shed on past lives. 


New directions 


Where next for archaeological life-writing? Many of the current trends 
are positive ones, including the search for forgotten or marginalised lives 
in archaeology and criticism of the focus on fieldwork and fieldworkers at 
the expense of other spheres of research and discovery. In our research 
we recently encountered files of printed emails from the 1990s, some 
reused as notepaper: an already-anachronistic material practice that 
points to the increasing value and necessity of natively digital sources and 
archives, alongside the widespread and commendable digitisation of 
archives and collections. As digital media are themselves becoming the 
subject of archaeological excavations, the shape of much future work 
comes into focus.°” 

An interesting recent trend in life-writing has been the rise of 
graphic novel biographies. Some of the best-known of these focus on the 
lives of ordinary people, such as Art Spiegelman’s Maus, Marjane Satrapi’s 
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Persepolis and Alison Bechtel’s Fun Home.^? Others have focused on 
important figures, such as the multi-volume March on the life of US 
politician and activist John Lewis, who co-authored the trilogy.? A 
growing number of these books are focused on the lives of scholars and 
scientists, and in most cases intertwine narratives of their intellectual 
and personal histories. An outstanding example of this is Logicomix, 
an exploration of Bertrand Russell’s research into the philosophy of 
mathematics, an otherwise bone-dry topic brought to life through 
beautiful artwork and a layered narrative.°° Naomi Miller's Drawing on the 
Past is a beautiful example of life-writing through artworks and text that 
draws on the distinctive visual cultures of archaeological fieldwork.°' 

From an academic perspective, the most significant recent research 
project in our field was the Collective Biography of Archaeology in the Pacific 
project based at Australian National University from 2015 to 2020.° This 
was a wide-ranging initiative intended to establish a field of scholarship 
around the history of Pacific archaeology, and with specific aims to highlight 
the forgotten and erased histories of women archaeologists and indigenous 
scholars and collaborators.?? The project took an explicitly international 
perspective, ranging across the Pacific and studying the work of German, 
French and Russian archaeologists, amongst others. The outputs of this 
project represent a significant advance in the field of Pacific archaeology 
and in the historiography of archaeology more generally, and it would 
be good to see projects of similar scale and ambition, with explicitly 
biographical scope, elsewhere in the world.^* 

One of the pleasures of bringing together this book has been a 
greater appreciation for the vast number of fascinating lives in archaeology, 
across the centuries and around the world. Their stories shed light on times 
and places, intellectual currents and world events. Some of the most 
striking and rewarding parts of reading these studies comes from spotting 
points of connection between individuals. Overlaps in place and time, 
mutual friends or contacts, illicit relations, forgotten collaborations and 
small favours: the threads that connect individuals into social, economic 
and scholarly networks, which in turn set out the frameworks for 
disciplinary histories. 
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Biography in science studies and 
the historiography of archaeology: 
Some methodological guidelines 


Marc-Antoine Kaeser 


Introduction 


Over the last two or three decades, the field of history of archaeology has 
been characterised by a major development of historiographic endeavours. 
Considering the large number of theoretical arguments and justifications 
which have accompanied this long-term trend,! I do not consider it 
necessary or even useful to delve again into the grounds, motives and 
benefits of this development. Rather, I would like to focus on the important 
(and apparently ever growing) proportion of life-writing within this trend.* 
There are certainly multiple causes, which can account for this widespread 
growth of biographic approaches; one may, however, emphasise two main 
explanations, which appear relatively specific to the field. 

Firstly, the archival turn successfully advocated, among others, 
by the influential European research project AREA (Archives of 
European Archaeology)’, has led to the discovery of innumerable, often 
previously unknown or unnoticed, archival sources. Now, considering the 
late disciplinarisation of archaeology* and the ensuing deficiencies of 
institutional structures in the archiving of archaeological documentation, 
these newly discovered archives are most frequently private documents, 
whose quantity, scale and novelty, make them particularly suitable for 
implementing biographical approaches. 

Secondly, one cannot overlook the impact of the complete reversal 
which has, in the long term, characterised authorship in the history of 
archaeology. Whereas it had long been the preserve of senior, dominant 
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scholars who tended to instrumentalise historiography in order to 
legitimise the present shape of the discipline and to advocate future 
directions of research, the history of archaeology has now become a most 
popular area of specialisation among PhD students and young academics 
who, in contrast to their predecessors (and often quite accurately), see 
it as a convenient means to question the current theories and conceptual 
frameworks of archaeology. However, their lesser erudition diverts these 
junior scholars from engaging in overly ambitious syntheses or com- 
prehensive approaches, in favour of monographic or more topic-oriented 
research. Thus, resorting to a collection of private archives in compiling a 
biographical essay logically appears as a particularly suitable choice, since 
it allows one to cover a welcome diversity of themes while clearly defining 
the scope and the boundaries of the object of research. 

Since I had personally contributed to this trend towards biographical 
approaches prior to my PhD and before the launching of the AREA project, 
and still engage in research on individual scientists,’ I am in no position to 
minimise the relevance and significance of life-writing, as well as their 
invaluable assets for the development of innovative perspectives and 
realistic approaches toward the past of archaeology. Nonetheless, I think it 
is vital to explicitly address, not only the practical grounds, but above all the 
theoretical underpinnings of scientific biographies, and to reflect on the 
meaning and the specific pitfalls of such approaches, on a methodological 
and epistemological, but also on a more psychological basis. Now, to this 
end, it appears necessary to broaden the scope of inquiry, and to assess the 
place of life-writing within science studies in general. 

In fact, this is a reflection that I have already been led to conduct 
for my doctoral research on Edouard Desor (1811-1882). Desor was a 
palaeontologist and geologist of German origin who settled in Neuchatel 
(Switzerland) after long stays in Paris (France) and Boston (USA). 
A politician, entrepreneur, businessman and religious reformer, he 
established himself as one of the main authorities in Swiss scientific 
research and exercised significant power over the development of scientific 
research policy in Switzerland in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
In 1860, he entered the field of archaeology and played a notable role 
in the institutionalisation of prehistoric sciences on an international 
scale, in particular by the founding the International Congress of Prehistoric 
Anthropology and Archaeology, in 1866. The multiplicity of Desor’s 
fields of action and the obvious interconnection of his commitments 
represented a challenge for the contextualisation of his scholarly research, 
which actually motivated the interdisciplinary registration of my PhD, 
where the study conducted from the perspective of prehistoric archaeology 
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(University of Neuchätel) had to be complemented by the expertise of 
science studies at the Ecole des hautes études en sciences sociales, Paris. 


Biography, history and science studies 


The recent trend for life-writing is not restricted to the domain of 
the history of archaeology. Quite the contrary: a strong comeback in 
biography can indeed be observed within science studies in general, 
especially since the 1970s, with a particular increase from the beginning of 
the twenty-first century. What is new, however, is the academic legitimacy 
which has finally been recognised in life-writings. While biography had 
long been confined to public outreach publications, mainly due to the 
dilettantish endeavours of amateur historians, it is presently allowed to 
bask within the most respectable precincts of intellectual production. 

Basically, the acceptance of biography relies on its theoretical and 
practical elasticity, and consequently, on its significant capacity for heuristic 
productivity.° For, in essence, biography has the potential to transcend 
schools of thought or paradigm clashes - scholarly conflicts which still 
strongly prevail within science studies, where they are fuelled by persistent 
disagreements as to the nature of science, the actual object of research. 
Considered from the singular perspective authorised by biography, the 
history, sociology and philosophy of sciences are not incompatible. And the 
respective inputs of intellectual, cultural, political and social history may 
even be combined without insuperable methodological contradictions. 

Of course, the present trend of biographic essays still raises some 
ethical questions. Until proven otherwise, a biographer always remains 
suspected of a certain opportunism. In the context of theoretical disarray 
affecting the discipline of history,’ and in the absence of widely acknow- 
ledged doctrines or references, one can easily capitalise on the genuine 
attraction of the biographical genre, without a meaningful heuristic 
objective. In this respect, and in order to identify the requirements of life- 
writing in the field of science, it is all the more necessary to explore the 
origins and the background of scientific biography. As a matter of fact, 
this is an undertaking with a heavy legacy. 


Men of science: A prominent role in the origins and development 
of the biographical genre 


Leaving aside literary or apologetic writings such as Plutarch’s Lives of the 
Noble Greeks and Romans, or the Christian ‘Life of Saints’, it appears that 
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accounts of scholars’ and scientists’ lives have played a decisive role in the 
establishment of the biographical genre as such.’ As early as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the ritualised eulogies of the French Académie 
des Sciences have actually imposed the relevance of a retrospective view 
on scholarly work and performance, thus laying down the rules of 
biographical writing. In the nineteenth century, the extraordinary 
popularity of innumerable Victorian ‘Life and Works’ even raised scientific 
biography to the rank of a genre in its own right. During the twentieth 
century, scientific biography then gradually declined, and became 
relatively marginalised in parallel to the institutional establishment of 
the history of science. But it is mainly the rise of the philosophy of science 
which led to its progressive disregard, until its disqualification in the 
times of triumphant structuralism. While philosophers proclaimed the 
death of man and the consecutive demise of the author, life-writing 
appeared as futile, or even inane exercises, overvaluing the superficial 
and delusional ‘creative act’: as a matter of fact, scientific production 
was then viewed as the random expression of intrinsically anonymous 
knowledge conditions of possibility.’ 


Sociology and the equivocal comeback of the singular 


Somewhat surprisingly, the progressive rehabilitation of biography 
has been carried out by sociology. Starting within social history in 
the 1970s, the comeback of individual perspectives was actually the 
outcome of the interest shown by sociologists in the collective experience 
hidden behind their quantitative data.!° In science studies, two articles, 
the first by Steven Shapin and Arnold Thackray and the second by Thomas 
L. Hankins, both published during the 1970s in the distinguished 
periodical History of Science,'' illustrate the pluri-individual detour 
through prosopography which was first needed to restore the legitimacy 
of biography: in the opinion of sociologists, life-writing adequately 
allowed one to grasp the concrete and human realities of the ‘social 
context’. 

Such equivocal expectations testify to the ambivalence of the 
first comeback of biography, which rested upon quite wobbly theoretical 
grounds: single lives were mainly investigated in order to enable a 
grasp of the background behind them. In other words, individual 
characteristics were only approached as they offered a pattern of what 
precisely lay beyond them.'? Operating in the extrapolation mode, this 
alleged social ‘representativeness’ based the biographical undertakings 
on a methodological contradiction: the relevance and scope of a biography 
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depended upon the ‘ordinariness’ of the individual under scrutiny. Now, 
since the subject of the biography was just a pretext for the illustration of 
their surroundings, the biographer was driven to either fabricate the 
illusion of collective biographies which his or her sources could actually 
not really provide for, or to resort to external, determinist causes as soon 
as his or her biographical data seemed to differ from the general picture 
inferred from social history. 


Giovanni Levi and the dynamics of representativeness 


Allin all, the methodological contradiction of ‘social’ biographies resulted 
from an inappropriate, mechanistic notion of the ‘context’, which is in 
fact a plural reality of multiple interacting factors, also encompassing 
the human, individual perception. In this sense, there is no necessary 
contradiction between the study of the singular and that of the collective. 
Since the characterisation of the individuals lies somewhere between 
their social image and their own perception of their individuality, the 
biographer is forced, no matter what, to take the social context into 
consideration. Furthermore, the personal perception of the subject of a 
biography also stems from his or her own social representations; and in 
its turn, his or her social image depends upon the cultural definitions of 
identity prevailing in his or her society. 

In fact, as Giovanni Levi has shown,” the relations between the 
social and the individual are to be understood as a dynamic: the character 
of a person is a construction in interaction with his or her social context, 
and it evolves with the changing of his or her environment as well as the 
development of his or her own representations. Needless to say, these 
principles can easily be transposed to the biographies of scientists. 
For scientific stances proceed equally from the interaction between 
individual, personal questionings on the one hand, and the evolution of 
the intellectual environment and the bibliographical landscape on the 
other hand." 

In sum, these dynamics between singular and collective resolve 
the false issue of representativeness. Contrary to some common wisdom 
popularised by the ideology of liberal thinking, the actual entanglement 
of social and individual rules out any simplistic antagonism between 
an a priori unlimited individual freedom on the one hand, and rigid 
social contingencies on the other hand. As Levi underlines,'® the system 
generates its own interstices. Consequently, the study of social practices 
fostered by biographical approaches can precisely allow us to assess the 
elasticity of the social standards. 
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Biography as microhistory 


As already mentioned, the comeback of biography in the field of history 
benefited from recognition of the limitations of both structuralist abstractions 
and quantitative approaches. But it also drew on the ‘theoretical disarray of 
the historical discipline referred to above: all categories commonly employed 
by historians (such as social classes, socio-professional classifications, etc.) 
have been denounced as academic constructs. ^ 

In this respect, microhistory, as Jacques Revel has defined it, 
emerged as the most productive answer to the potentially devastating 
consequences of the critical turn. Now, in our opinion, biography should 
and can be considered and practised as a kind of microhistory, ? especially 
owing to the fact that biography also enables the objectification of these 
categories which remain of the utmost necessity for the operation of 
historical analysis. Accordingly, the biographer should resort to using 
categories derived from the conscience and the wording of his or her own 
object of study. In other words, concepts such as the 'clerical party’ or the 
‘amateur archaeologists’ in the biography of a nineteenth century 
prehistorian should be based on (or, at least, explicitly refer to) the actual 
language terms employed by the object of the study. 

Ultimately, such a microhistorical perspective is best suited in order 
to explain the actions and the rationale of the subjects of biographies.’ 
But it requires diving into the midst of their life experience (Figure 1.1), 
integrating their own individual perceptions and social representations, 
as well as the meaning given by them to the world they lived in. By 
relating science as it was lived and practised by the scholars themselves, 
the biographer is able to establish its effective place, within the actual 
entanglement of social factors that interact with all cognitive under- 
takings. Firstly, according to the diversity of the subject's activities and 
commitments, it is possible to highlight the dynamics which rule the 
connections between science, politics, religion, etc. And secondly, within 
science itself, the biographer can uncover the relations shared by applied 
research, basic research, politics of science and scientific popularisation: 
Louis Agassiz's research on the Ice Age provides an example. When 
Agassiz and his colleagues were studying the Aar Glacier, their camp was 
humorously referred to by its residents the ‘Hôtel des Neuchätelois’: this 
makeshift shelter contributed to the reputation of his research on the Ice 
Age, as well as to Agassiz's popularity — a scientist quite well versed in the 
demands of self-promotion (Figure 1.2). 

Of course, this comes at a price: even if microhistory leaves room for 
alternating depths of field,” the scaling down obviously precludes 
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Figure 1.1 Edouard Desor (1811-1882) posing at the photographer’s 
studio with his dog Rino. Bibliotheque publique et universitaire, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


hindsight. But in return, the minute processing of the details ensures an 
optimal autonomy of the biographer towards the existing body of 
knowledge. The importance of this heuristic autonomy will be addressed 
below, but I ought already to underline its particular relevance in the field 
of science studies: actually, it offers an ideal protection against the pitfalls 
of presentism, because the issues of the biography can be outlined in 
the light of the actual perceptions of its subject of study. Concisely put, the 
life of the individual serves as a mediator: his or her thoughts, actions 
and engagement with his or her environment provide access to ‘science 
in action';?! that is, to science as it was experienced and lived in the 
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Figure 1.2 The base camp of Louis Agassiz and his companions’ 
expeditions on the middle moraine of the Aar Glacier (ca. 1840). Drawing 
J. Bettanier, lithography H. Nicolet, Musée d’art et d’histoire de Neuchatel, 
Switzerland (H 3706). 


midst of intertwining social logics” which participated in its construction, 
thus doing justice to the original complexity of research issues and 
processes. 

Undoubtedly, the assets of a microhistorical approach prove 
particularly adequate for biographies of archaeologists, especially prior 
to the mid-twentieth century, for reasons related to the complex character 
of the emergence of this field of research, as well as both its late and 
heterogeneous institutionalisation and disciplinarisation. As is well 
known, the archaeological discipline has actually been developed as the 
outcome of very diverse cognitive impulses — sometimes contradictory, 
sometimes combined. This is a fact that is still demonstrated by its 
quite eclectic institutional designation, differing from one country, or 
even from one university to the other (between art history, cultural 
anthropology, human palaeontology, ‘national’ history, natural sciences 
or even geography). Now, this testifies to the extreme diversity of the 
respective scientific traditions, but also to the vagaries of scientific 
competition and institutional rivalries in which the subjects of our 
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biographies were involved, and whose outcome would indeed not 
become known to them. 


Overriding the legacy of previous scholarship 


The prolific production of life-writings of scholars over the last three 
centuries, and especially since the 1970s, has been mentioned above. 
Now, for the present biographer, the exploitation of the often abundant 
and indeed precious data gathered in previous biographies proves 
particularly problematic: considering their purpose, these life stories 
are often seriously biased. In a certain sense, they at least remind the 
biographer about the limitations of biographical writing. 


Bourdieu and the ‘biographic illusion’ 


When dealing with scientists, the habitual complacency of obituaries, 
eulogies, Victorian biographies and autobiographical essays is streng- 
thened by their object. Considering the long-standing faith in the progress 
of science, these biographical undertakings had an inspirational role. 
With scientific discipline being perceived as an exemplary asceticism, the 
scientist took on the appearance of missionary, whose quite earthly task, 
however, pursued a transcendent ideal of natural truth. 

Such biases do not necessarily impair the documentary value 
of these works: the reader just needs to put the range of the flattering 
assessments into perspective; between the lines they may also detect 
some flaws of the subject left implicit by the writer. Yet these secondary 
sources share another, more troublesome characteristic: a systematic 
tendency to retrospection, which leads to Pierre Bourdieu’s disparaging 
sentence of the biographic illusion.” In short, the subject of the biography 
is perceived according to his or her ultimate achievements, while their 
earlier life is depicted as a linear path with deceptive coherence - leaving 
aside, if needed, everything which could have deviated from the straight 
line drawn between birth and death. All doubts, mistakes and wanderings 
of the subject are erased, even though such precious information could 
precisely serve to underscore his or her later achievements. 

Besides, one may also point out the fact that the obituaries and 
the biographical essays written shortly after the death of the subject 
often present striking similarities. As a matter of fact, it appears that 
such similarities are not only the outcome of a lazy copying by their 
authors: they can even proceed from the tapping into a single source - a 
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biographical sketch (some kind of a curriculum vitae) written by the 
subject shortly before his or her own death!”* This perfectly exemplifies 
the necessary reservations, less to the reality of the facts or even 
the objectivity of witnessing in such biographical works, than to the 
selection and the arrangement of these facts. In brief, obituaries and 
Victorian biographies appear to be more instructive about the image the 
subject wanted to leave for posterity than about the realities of his or her 
existence. 


Pseudo-collective biographies 


By force of circumstance, a biographer can find much useful information 
while going through the secondary documentation, especially in the 
ancient biographies of some of the colleagues or friends of his or her 
subject of study. Indeed, as stated above, such biographical essays 
were particularly plentiful in Victorian times, when Life and Works of 
scientists served an edifying purpose. Now, many such works claim a 
collective character, which is misleading because they actually remain 
organised around a key figure. The picture of the human environment 
surrounding this figure may be elaborate, but the collective still serves as 
a stooge — an admittedly detailed stage set for a scene where all action is 
determined in order to highlight the whereabouts of the protagonist. In 
short, the cohorts are relegated to the role of sidekick: they are depicted 
only in the presence of the lead role, and disappear backstage as soon as 
the contingencies of their lives and careers drive them to other arenas. In 
other words, they are perceived in a fragmentary way, as a composite of 
partial features frozen in biased perspectives. 


The strengths and drawbacks of archival research 


Considering the shortcomings and specific downsides of secondary 
documentation, resorting to primary sources appears all the more crucial. 
Leaving aside all material records, scientific collections (Figure 1.3) and 
personal objects, and notwithstanding the potential taking into account 
of relevant places and spaces, we shall focus here on the written, historical 
sources, which are indeed already manifold. They may include private 
and scientific correspondence as well as personal diaries, manuscript drafts 
of articles or oral communications and corrected proofs of publications, 
but also annotated books or offprints in the personal library of the subject 
of the biography. In their contextual diversity, these original documents 
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Figure 1.3 La Tene antiquities from Friedrich Schwab’s collection: 
one of the displays produced for the Paris World Exhibition in 1867. 
The public presentation of the collection, as well as the diffusion of 
these phototypical prints, have greatly contributed to the notoriety of 
La Tene (Neuchätel, Switzerland) and its subsequent election as the 
eponymous site of the Second European Iron Age. Archives Latenium, 
Hauterive, Switzerland. 
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offer a direct and invaluable access to the day-to-day activities of the 
subject of study. Such materials are often of an intimate and spontaneous 
character, and are generally little formalised, thus allowing the analyst 
to leave behind the overall a posteriori reconstructions of the secondary 
literature. All in all, the cross-checking of these various documents 
provides for a balanced understanding of the ambitions, goals, actions, 
positions and postures of the scientist under scrutiny.” 

Now, despite allthe advantages of the resorting to primary sources 
and original documents (private archives in particular), there are 
nevertheless some serious pitfalls to be avoided - especially in the case of 
life-writing, and all the more so when (as is often the case in the history 
of archaeology) the research is undertaken by archaeologists unfamiliar 
with, or insufficiently trained, in the skills of historical criticism. 


The delusions of the ‘reality effect’ 


Working on archives, one should, however, not credit the original 
documents with an immanent power of demonstration. Because direct 
testimonies never speak for themselves, they have to be confronted with 
critical exegesis and the available syntheses, within the scope of current 
theoretical understanding. In fact, biographers should guard themselves 
against the lure of the reality effect, such as defined by the French 
historian Arlette Farge.” And as proven by their systematic misuse in 
Victorian ‘Life and Letters’, the relevance of quotations should be assessed 
within their context of production. 

As a matter of fact, exhuming an archival document, especially 
when one is the first to read it since it had been written by the subject of 
the biography, can easily give the biographer the illusion of touching a 
raw, inviolate truth. Now, such an illusion is significantly strengthened 
when dealing with documents such as letters, where the spontaneity of 
the writer seems to ensure the authenticity and honesty of the testimony. 
The sometimes intense emotions” conveyed in private documents may 
even enhance the impact of such illusions: being placed in the position 
of a voyeur, the biographer tends to overestimate the sincerity and the 
significance of the words and statements he or she is encountering. 
Undoubtedly, the illusion of the reality effect is most blatant and 
challenging in private diaries. These documents actually unveil the most 
intimate dialogue possible: that of an individual with his or her own 
conscience, miles away from the stances of everyday, mundane social 
rituals. The reader may therefore consider each phrase worded in a diary 
as the candid expression of an inner truth. Introspection, however, is not 
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a pledge of insight from the part of the diarist, for everyone may lie to 
themselves. Furthermore, it is admitted that the simple fact of writing 
his or her own ideas onto paper entails an unconscious desire of a 
reader — even a virtual one. As noted by Jean-Marie Goulemot ‘each 
autobiographical text invents, by the mere process of writing, a fictitious 
reader which it calls and challenges’;”’ and it is the advent of that reader 
(the biographer, in our case) which establishes the ‘autobiographical 
pact’ such as defined by Philippe Lejeune.” In a nutshell, private archives 
should therefore be handled with special care, because their authors may 
be fooled by their own feelings and urges. In other words, the biographer 
may confuse his or her subject with the character role the latter is playing 
for him- or herself. 

Ultimately, beyond the undoubtedly fruitful awareness of these 
limits to the exploitation of private archives, the biographer should first 
and foremost be mindful of the fact that no single archival document can 
have informative value exclusively by itself on any matter. The relevance 
ofthe documentation is proportional to the plurality and diversity of the 
documents used, for each document is assigned its value through its 
critical confrontation with the rest of the archival materials gathered. 


The ambiguities of the relation between biographer and subject 


In the history of literature, the biographical genre has established itself 
through its exemplary function. Traditionally, the biography served 
as amirror, whose reflection called for the self-improvement of the reader. 
Of course, this idealised function then also applies to the writer of a 
biography: life-writing experience inevitably brings the biographer to 
confront his or her own individuality with that of his or her subject. Now, 
when this process is based on the handling of private documents, 
especially of personal diaries, the close intimacy which develops between 
the biographer and the subject may turn out to be quite perilous: the 
confrontation may imperceptibly evolve into some kind of identification.?! 

As a matter of fact, since the writer of a diary writes for a fantasised 
reader, the biographer handling such documents is automatically 
designated as an ideal reader by their subject of study. The biographer is 
thus strongly tempted to appropriate the personality of the subject, and to 
put him- or herself in the subject’s shoes. Such an ambiguous relation, 
commonly defined as ‘counter-transference’ in psychoanalysis, can drive 
the biographer to manipulate their subject as the privileged interlocutor of 
their own interior dialogue — thus granting their subject with their own 
personal and present view of the past world the subject had been living in. 
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Figure 1.4 Edouard Desor’s diary, July 10th-11th 1850, during the 
geological survey on the shores of Lake Mackinaw (Michigan, USA) - a 
difficult scientific terrain, where Desor had to retreat after his conflict 
with Louis Agassiz at Harvard University, which closed the doors of the 
American academic world to him. Bibliothèque publique et universitaire, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


After all is said and done, the biographical approach is intrinsically 
ambiguous. To be honest, I have to admit that through my own biographi- 
cal research, I have definitely been the (willing) victim of such mental 
projections — most notably during the time-consuming weeks and 
months when I was reading the numerous parts of Edouard Desor’s diary 
(Figure 1.4).? And I confess it all the more readily, since the awareness 
of the equivocal relations is certainly the best remedy available to 
biographers in this process. Indeed, such projections are also productive. 
As Michael Shortland and Richard Yeo emphasised,” the biographical 
exercise requires the development of what they call a ‘split vision’: one 
must be able to feel the emotions of the subject of the biography, while 
alternately standing aside in order to observe the subject. 

By all accounts, such an exercise may prove difficult. Here again, 
I can only advocate for the decisive usefulness of resorting to a wide 
variety of documentary sources. In order to avoid the risk of being 
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smothered by the single voice of the subject of the biography, the 
biographer is well advised to seek out other sources - ideally, similar 
private documents but written by the hands of contemporary friends or 
colleagues sharing close contacts with the subject of study. For it is the 
intrusive gaze of these third parties, when introduced into the equivocal 
couple formed between the subject and the biographer, which helps the 
latter to break the charm of identification. 


Epilogue 


In practicalterms, allthe methodological, epistemological and psychologi- 
cal considerations developed above may certainly be applied with some 
flexibility - depending on the required level of each biographical 
investigation, on the wealth of the available body of archival material, but 
also on the thematic approach of the particular biographical research or 
the nature of the editorial project. For my part, I must accordingly admit 
that I have worked in very different ways and at quite different degrees of 
scrutiny, in the case of my ‘totalising’ and comprehensive monographic 
biography of Edouard Desor,’* in the fictionalised biography I wrote on 
the natural scientist Louis Agassiz,” in the introduction to a collective 
book dedicated to the numerous research fields of the prehistorian Paul 
Vouga,” or in the many biographical notes I published on antiquarians, 
prehistorians and naturalists in diverse types of encyclopaedias and 
dictionaries. Similarly, some life-writings are undertaken mainly in the 
perspective of the delineation of one particular aspect of the work 
of a scientist, as has been the case, as far as I’m concerned, for Ferdinand 
Keller and the invention of the pile-dwelling theory, for Friedrich 
Schwab and the first explorations of the famous Celtic site of La Téne, or 
for Antoine Poidebard and the origins of aerial survey in archaeology 
(Figure 1.5).°” 

In that sense, in their diversity and with their markedly differing 
levels of ambition, all such life-writings obviously testify to the richness 
and the versatility of the biographical approach. But at any level, Iremain 
convinced of the critical importance of a straightforward compliance 
with the methodological principles outlined here. Ultimately, although 
the main interest of biographies certainly lies in the diversity of possible 
insights into multiple realities, at times broad, other times quite slim, 
the author of a biography should never forget that such undertakings 
merely lead to the restitution of one plausible truth - that of the subject 
of study. 
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Figure 1.5 Antoine Poidebard (1878-1955), French pioneer of aerial 
detection in archaeology. Photothèque de la Bibliothèque orientale 
(Université Saint-Joseph), Beirut, Lebanon © Bibliotheque Orientale- 
USJ-Beyrouth. 
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A plea for ‘higher criticism’ 

in disciplinary history: Life-writing 
sources in the history of 
German-speaking Egyptology 


Thomas L. Gertzen 


Introduction: German Egyptology and German history 


In contrast to other major players in the field, German Egyptology 
is characterised by intensive interdependency between academic 
institutions and the state.’ Whereas French or British Egyptology emerged 
from a distinctively colonial or imperialist setting, German Egyptology 
developed within the framework of domestic or federal politics, mainly of 
the kingdom of Prussia.? From the beginning, German Egyptological 
research was perceived and advertised as a means to achieve ulturmacht 
(roughly, cultural power) and eltgeltung (roughly, international standing) 
for German Wissenschaft.” As a consequence the upheavals of German 
history, from the revolution of 1848, through the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870/71) and the subsequent foundation of the German Reich, the First 
World War (1914-1918) and the Weimar Republic, to the seizure of 
power by the Nazis in 1933 and the Second World War (1939-1945), had 
an enormous impact on disciplinary history. The close ties between 
German academia and the state, on the one hand, and the totalitarian 
character, on the other, of two phases in German history - the Third 
Reich and the (East-) German Democratic Republic (GDR) - render the 
history of German Egyptology and the life-writing of its representatives a 
special case.* 

The interconnection of scholarship and totalitarianism — often 
framed in a ‘binary’ concept of politics and scholarship as the determining 
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cornerstones — distinguishes the history of Egyptology in the German- 
speaking world from that of other western nations.” Even more than in 
the case of post-colonial issues, this field of research is influenced by 
moral judgements and consequently a ‘personal’ approach - not only to 
the subjects of study, but sometimes also to the researchers themselves.° 
This chapter will (re-)present the history of German Egyptology with 
some individual case studies of sources and source criticism, including 
individual biographies and methodical approaches in life-writing and 
disciplinary history. 


Biographies within a ‘dwarf discipline’ 


From the 1960s onwards, the genre of historic biography was widely 
rejected by the representatives of modern history in Germany. It was 
considered outdated, a remnant of German historicism. The Bielefield 
School therefore proposed a structuralist approach, based on the methods 
of social sciences.’ Interestingly, the history of German Egyptology 
became subject to study according to these new principles. Hans- 
Josef Triimpener attempted a sociological analysis of the ‘conditions 
of existence’ of German Egyptology. Although most Egyptologists 
ignored his study, some reactions are worth mentioning because they 
pinpoint the fundamental difficulties of the disciplinary history of 
Egyptology. John Baines, professor of Egyptology at Oxford, commented 
on Triimpener’s study: 


A revealing feature of this work is its title, terming the subject a 
‘dwarf discipline’, which implies that special conditions apply to 
orthodoxy within it. It is difficult to say whether this is correct 
beyond the obvious point that personal feeling may surface more 
than in a larger and more anonymous group. [...] Although criticism 
of the fieldworker by his data is awkward, it can be said that 
Trümpener's essay is based on limited fieldwork.’ 


Since the number of Egyptologists is comparatively small, Trümpener 
interviewed only 15 (!) and based his findings on the information gathered 
in this process. Additionally, he also consulted some ofthe literature on the 
history of the subject, mostly autobiographies of Egyptologists. Although 
this approach seems rather ‘personalised’, Trümpener tried to squeeze the 
information into a theoretical chronological framework of three phases: 
‘initiation’, ‘establishment’ and ‘institutionalisation’, which seems only 
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superficially applicable to the discipline at best. ° Baines, who relied heavily 
on the concepts of Thomas Kuhn, clearly pointed out these shortcomings or 
lack of interconnection between theory and Egyptological practice, which 
in his view was also insufficiently defined by Trümpener, and others:!! 


Near Eastern studies are not a ‘science’ or a discipline in the 
Kuhnian sense. Rather, they are the sum of a range of methods and 
approaches applied to a great variety of materials from a particular 
geographical region and period; even definitions of the area and 
period are open to revision.” 


And as to Egyptology in particular: 


As I have indicated, the Egyptological argument is not finally in 
terms of ‘Egyptological Method’, which does not exist as such, but in 
terms of the range of general methods and approaches that are 
brought to bear upon materials from ancient Egypt. "° 


Baines recently even went so far as to define Egyptology as an entirely 
individualistic endeavour: 


Egyptology is not a single discipline, but a branch of ‘Area Studies’. 
Egyptologists study all the aspects of ancient Egypt that they can, 
across periods from about 7,000 BC to the early middle ages. [...]. 
No two Egyptologists have the same interests and focuses.!* 


Without an ‘Egyptological method’» we are confronted with the question 
‘What defines an Egyptologist?' - Trümpener made a suggestion: ‘[Egyptian] 
Grammar and the command of language [in other words, the ability to 
read Hieroglyphs] are substituted for the function of scientific theory.’ 
Although this might be contested in the cases of British and French 
Egyptology — the French rejecting ‘German’ grammar in the first place 
and the British, under the auspices of William Mathew Flinders Petrie, 
focussing on material culture, i.e. archaeology - I adopt this working 
definition for German Egyptology here, nonetheless.'’ The limited number 
of practitioners and the lack of a clearly defined theoretical framework 
naturally increase the importance of individual scholars and their 
biographies in the history of the discipline.'^ Or, as the historian Jason 
Thompson wrote: ‘But in the end the story of Egyptology is the story of the 
people who created Egyptology."? It is very important, however, to note 
that this microanalytical approach results from the limitations cited above. 
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In fact, Thompson presents a very ‘Anglo-Saxon’ perspective on the 
history of Egyptology, relying mainly on English-speaking secondary 
literature and disregarding the importance of academic as well as national 
institutions (which indeed were of less importance to the development of 
Egyptology in Britain).?? In the case of German Egyptology the state and 
state-funded institutions provide a wider reference for macroanalysis in 
disciplinary history. The relationship between individual scholars and the 
institutional framework of German academia, however, is very often 
perceived as binary, not least because many Egyptologists did not and do 
not want to be identified with contemporaneous German government 
policies. 


German scholarship and politics as two stable worlds 


Research into the history of Egyptology during the Third Reich and 
the GDR has only just begun.?^' Biographies of individual scholars 
clearly indicate the necessity to include the ‘pre-history as well as the 
aftermath of these particular periods.?? The British historian of science 
William Carruthers made a striking general observation about German 
publications dealing with Egyptology under Nazi-rule, describing the 
binary concept, mentioned above: 


This binary is manifest in a recent [...] lengthy piece by Thomas 
Schneider? on the relationship between German Egyptologists and 
the Nazi regime. [...]. Schneider details the biographies of these 
individual [Egyptologists] with view to understanding the 
relationship between their scholarly work and the wider political 
discourse [...] in Germany. 

What emerges from this discussion [...], is a recounting of the 
evidence for and against the links between two stable worlds: [...] 
of German Egyptology [...] and another of National Socialism. In 
this frame, the implication [...] is that Egyptology is at heart a ‘pure’ 
discipline.?* 


This assessment was seconded by his colleague David Gange, who wrote 
in the same volume: 


In studies ofthe history of Egyptology, the discipline can often appear 
to have been created and developed in a hermetic compartment, 
separated cleanly from its surroundings and isolated in purely 
disciplinary space. Text without context, it seems to require theorizing 
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only in its own terms, amenable to explanation only through its 
internal dynamics irrespective of the complex relations between 
Egyptology and society.” 


The interdependency of (German) politics and academia is definitely 
more complex, of course, though the two observations cited sadly apply to 
many of even the more recent studies of the subject. There are several 
reasons for this: (1) Most of the publications on disciplinary history are 
written by Egyptologists, not historians, although the latter also show 
some deficiencies when it comes to the details or ‘internal dynamics’ ofthe 
subject, the lack of historical training takes its toll when Egyptologists have 
to deal with ‘the outside world’. (2) Believing in the purity of Egyptological 
research enables scholars to distance their discipline (and themselves as 
well) from the more problematic or negative aspects. (3) The investigators 
belong to the same group as the subject(s) of study. This might arouse 
sympathy or antipathy for the Egyptologist(s) under scrutiny, but not only 
is the former more likely - decorum demands a certain ‘respect for’ and 
‘trust in’ the predecessors or ‘fathers’ of the discipline. 

This has dramatic effects on the way Egyptologists, when conducting 
research in disciplinary history, deal with their sources: (1) Very often they 
limit their research to ‘internal’ sources, written by other Egyptologists. 
(2) They try to maintain the alleged non-political or neutral character 
of their discipline. (3) If, however, one Egyptologist seems to be too 
compromised, he or she might be ostracised. Interestingly, in these cases, 
the Egyptological competence of these outcasts is also questioned during 
the process. This leads to three major patterns of assessing political 
infringement on the pure world of scholarship. (1) Individual scholars 
seem (personally) compromised or were forced ‘to compromise’, but their 
scholarship remained untainted or (2) Egyptologists actively engaged with 
politics, in order to gain personal advantage and so willingly exploited their 
subject, to the disadvantage of the quality of their work. (3) Scholars acted 
under false presumptions but ‘in good faith’ so that the temporary 
entanglement of their work with politics seems only marginal. 

To illustrate how these interpretative patterns work, I would like 
to cite three examples. In a recent assessment of the activities of the 
Göttingen Egyptologist Hermann Kees (1886-1964)*° during the Nazi 
period, Thomas Schneider stated: 


Kees’ antisemitic attitude can be derived not only from his leading 
position in the programmatic anti-Semitic DNVP [= German 
National People’s Party] until 1933. It is also to be found in his 
contemporaneous Egyptological writings.” 
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But finally Schneider came to the conclusion, that: 


The political incrimination of Kees contrasts with his formidable 
scholarly achievement, particularly in the area of Egyptian religious 
history. [...] As in the cases of other Egyptologists during [the time 
of] National Socialism [it] reveals a discrepancy between academic 
grandeur and political as well as personal behaviour.”® 


Although, according to Schneider, anti-Semitism can be detected in Kees’s 
Egyptological publications, his scholarly achievements must be separated 
from his personal behaviour. This certainly illustrates Carruthers’ binary 
concept but is also outright contradictory. 

Another example is Schneider’s verdict on Hermann Grapow 
(1885-1967) ,?’ whom he describes as a ‘convinced National Socialist’ and 
a ‘National-Socialistic Egyptologist’ with ‘absolute loyalty to the National- 
Socialistic state’,*° without providing proper definitions. What constitutes 
‘absolute loyalty’? What characterises Egyptological research as National- 
Socialist? What defines a National-Socialist conviction? Although 
Schneider maintains a certain reserve towards the critical evaluation of 
Grapow’s Egyptological competence by some of his peers, he implicitly 
associates his professional advancement with his political activities, 
rather than his scholarly achievements.’ In this context it must be pointed 
out that Schneider has incriminated Erika Endesfelder and questioned 
her reliability in disciplinary history research. Citing her assessment of 
Grapow’s conduct during the Third Reich, Schneider called attention to 
the fact ‘that Endesfelder, prior to her professorship in Egyptology at East 
Berlin, had herself been an official of the totalitarian state of the German 
Democratic Republic? Would Schneider accept someone questioning his 
scholarly integrity in view of his role as Senior Advisor for Global 
Education (2020) and Associate Vice President (2018) for the Southern 
University of Science & Technology, a public university founded in the 
Shenzhen Special Economic Zone of the People’s Republic of China - 
considered by some to conform to the definition of a totalitarian state? 

Finally, I would like to introduce a rather bizarre example of (re-) 
interpreting the political entanglement of a German Egyptologist with 
Nazism: Alfred Grimm described the political engagement of Baron 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Bissing (1873-1956) :?* 


who, during World War I (1914-1918) took an unequivocal 
German-nationalist stand, joined the NSDAP [National Socialist 
German Worker’s Party] already in 1925; and this solely because of 
[his] political convictions but not out of opportunism.* 
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In this way von Bissing’s political incrimination is explicitly addressed; 
however, emphasis is placed on his upright political conviction and the 
denial of any kind of opportunism. In other words: von Bissing was a 
‘Nazi’, but for ‘good’ reason.°° 


A plea for higher criticism?! - the Steindorff list 


Aside from the reasons mentioned above for sometimes contradictory or 
even contorted black-and-white judgements, separating German 
Egyptologists in to two or three groups - (1) personally compromised but 
scholarly above suspicion; (2) personally and scholarly compromised; 
(3) compromised but well-intentioned - the approach to the subject can 
be directly traced to the role played by sources. 

In 1945 Georg Steindorff (1861-1951; Figure 2.1) wrote a letter to 
his colleague John A. Wilson (1899-1976) in which he assessed the 
charge of political incrimination against his former German colleagues,?? 
after he had been driven into exile, because of his Jewish descent.?? 

The letter was intended for circulation among his colleagues and 
not written at anyone's request (Figure 2.2).*° Steindorff himself chose 
the title J'accuse"! and grouped his former colleagues into the following 
categories: (1) ‘Men of honour’; (2) ‘the other side of the picture’ and 


Figure2.1 Georg Steindorff. Ägyptisches Museum - Georg Steindorff - 
der Universität Leipzig, Archiv. 
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à alien: Pounds re ben Juni 995^ 
— — 
1 have been f on several occasions to furnish a list of German 


Egyptologists have been actively affiliated with the Nazi par 
and to tell to what extent they have violated the rules of international 
scholarship. I have hesitated to do so, But now that the . pery has broken 
down and the problem of building anew the educational scientific 
life of Germany confronts us, it seems to me my duty to provide a list 
of those men who are unfit, In the ! of their past activities, to 
have a part in the scolarly life of post-war world, 

van are a few Cerman Egyptologists who have proved themselves 
men o nor, > : : 

à Dr, Alexander Scharff, professor of Egyptology at the University 
of Munich, who has been during all his life a democrat and anti-Nazi, 

2) Dr. Rudolf Anthes, assistant curator at the Berlin Museum, & 
former Freemason, who was persecuted by his Nazi collegues and who always 
courageously stood by his anti-Nazi  früénds and coll è 

; 3) Dr. Hans Bonnet, professor of Egyptol at University of 
Bonn, one of the finest personalities I have ever known, Fe was my il, 
and Latent assistant at Leipzig, and I proved him as a gentleman without 
fear and went reproach, During my darkest days at ET Some weeks 
after the pogrom of November 1958, he came to our house in Leipzig and 

invited me and my wife to go with him and find asylum in his house at 
Bonn, though to us sanctuary might well have resulted in his confine- 
ment in a concentration camp. ‘ 

Dr. Hans Yolfgang Müller, formerly attached to the Berlin Muse- 
um, who is, in my opinion, one of the most able Egyptologists of the 
younger generation, a reliable anti-Nazi. ; 

5) Dre Ing. Herbert Ricke, a pupil of Borchardt an expert in 
the history of Egyptian architecture, He lives in exile in Zurich, Switz- 
erland, with his family in the house of Mrs. Borchardt, and after Bor- 
chardt's death was the administrator of the "Deutsches Institut für ägyp- 
tische Bauforschung", T 

-6) Dr. Ludwig Keimer, lecturer on Egyptology at the German Univer- 
sity of Prague, a fanatical anti-Nazi, born in Westphalia, and educated 
in Germany, for many years resident of Cairo, known as & eialist in 
ancient Egyptian botany and zoology and an expert in X an antiquities, 

- 7) Bernhard von Bothmer, formerly for a number of years attached 

to the Berlin Museum, who left Germany of his own volition, and together 
_ with his brother came to America, because would not live in a Nazi 


Ge now a private in the United States Army, his greatest wish 
TM ‘flow T must present the other side of the pict 
2) Now I must other side picture: 
| 1) Dr. Hermann rege eere eR! ere and member of the 
Berlin Acad of Seience, a man of truly base eter, You know him by 
name as & and collaborator of Erman, So 1 as Erman lived, he 


as a democrat. Later however, especially after Sethe passed away, he 
howed his true colors as an arch-Nazi, and used — means to be Erman's 
and Sethe's successor in the professorship at the University, Fe persecu- 
ted everbody who did not iay "Heil Hitler", and did not follow the Nazi 
flag.Finely He succeeded, In my opinion there is no one who excelled 
Grapow in meanness, hatefulness and denunciation of those who were not of 
his political opinions : st 

2)Grapow's counterpart and closest followersDr, Alfred Hermann, 

To caracterize him, I need only repeat, what I have said about Grapow. 


S 


Figure 2.2 Steindorff's ”accuse’-letter, (a) page 1/2 and (b) 2/2. Ägyptisches Museum - 
Georg Steindorff - der Universität Leipzig, Archiv. 
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2e t $ 
3)Dr. Hermann Kees, professor of Egyptology, University of Göttingen, 
Be of an old Saxon land-owning family, a militarist and J 
He was an army officer in the First Werld War, and fought later by all 
means in his power, openly and secretly the Weimar Republic, He is an. 
ti-demoeratic from the bottom of his soul. A conservative, he at first 
opposed "itlerism, but afterwards became a Nazi. Though I do not know 
whether he actually joined the party, I would not trust him, even if 
he should say that he became Nazi only from compulsion. 
4)Dr. Hermann Junker, formerly professor of Egyptology et the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, later director of the "Deutsches Institut fiir agyp- 
tische Altertumskunde"in Cairo, It is very difficult to describe the 
character of this man, because he has none, I have heard that it was 
rumored in England that Junker acted as a spy in Egypt. I do not be- 
lieve it. He was too clever to compromise himself by such activity. 
He played safe, However he used his position and the State Institute 
to promote Nazi propaganda. The Institute was always available for 
Nazi meetings. Junker's house was always open to Nazi guests, chiefly 
Austrians Every Nazi found a cordial reception in the German Institute 
in Caito. I appreciate Junker as a scholar of first order. More than 
that, I am sc I cannot say. At best, his actions and opinions have 
>. always been Lsuouse 
5) Dr. Cermak, Junker's successor at Vienna. I do not know him 
very well, but I know him sufficiently to say that he is a Nazi of 
first order, "T 
1 6) Dr. Siegfried Schott, to whom was entrusted the professorship 
at Heidelberg formerly held by Professor Ranke. He hes always been an 
admirer of Fitler, so he did not have to gros when Hitler came into 
power, Ye is a gentleman and I do not think that he approved of the 
atrocities perpetrated under the Hitler regime. | à 
. 9) Dr. Herbert Schadel, assistant of Wolf at the Leipzig Univer- 
vr and a political follower of his boss, Not a great Egyptological 
genius, à zn 
8) and 9) About Gunther Roeder's and Uvo Hölscher's political 
position, I am not accurately informed, However, I suspect that both 
of them joined the Nazis,Roeder became Director of the Berlin Egyptian 
Nuseum---too important a job for a non-Nazi. 
There are some younger pe Egyptologists in Berlin, Göttingen, 
Leipzig and Vienna, whom I know too little to say anything about their 
political opinions. : 
So I do not include in this list three scholars; 
|: 1) Heinrich Schäfer, whom you all know as a scholar and as a re- 
presentative of pan-Germensm, He is now in his late seventies, I do not 
think he joined the Nazi party, but I know that it was his ardent wish 
to attend the Nazi rally at Nürnberg and to watch the parade of the storm- 
troopers. He was once among my best friends, but later he abandoned me, 
I will not further critizise my old friend. ` 
2) Dr. Walter Wolf, formerly my assistant and later my successor 
at Leipzig. I am told that he was killed in action, He was a terrible 


Nazil LE 
3) Friedrich Wilhelm von eh | who joined the Nazi party in 
its beginning. He was a.very good friend of ‚Rudolf Hess, to whom he de 
dicated his Vistory of Egyptian Art. He was décorated by Hitler with a 
golden party-symbol, but later he sent it back and left the party. After 
the pogrom he came personally to me to show his sympathy and was very 
sorry not to be able to improve my situation with the help of his former 
IM colleagues, Belonging to an old Prussian family, a grandson of 
Mathilda Wesendonck, a man of great culture, he detests the low level of 
the Nazi ideology. However, he is very nervous and hysterical and not 
young enough to play further part in politics, 
Dixi et salvavi animan meam, 
Very sincerely yours, 


Figure 2.2 (Continued) 
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(3) those he excluded (‘I do not include these scholars’) out of piety.’ 
The second group includes both Kees and Grapow. Steindorff wrote 
about Kees: 


Dr Hermann Kees, professor of Egyptology, University of Göttingen, 
a member of an old Saxon land-owning family, a militarist and 
Junker. He was an army officer in the First World War, and fought 
later by all means in his power, openly and secretly, the Weimar 
republic. He is anti-democratic from the bottom of his soul. 
A conservative, he at first opposed Hitlerism, but afterwards became 
a Nazi. Though I do not know whether he actually joined the party, 
I would not trust him, even if he should say that he became Nazi 
only from compulsion. 


This is clearly a severe judgement. However, Steindorff made some 
allowances: Kees would have been a conservative right-wing anti- 
democratic nationalist, at first opposing the Nazi-movement and then 
perhaps only joining the party under duress. 

The case of Hermann Grapow by contrast appears very different: 


Dr. Hermann Grapow, professor of Egyptology and member of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, a man of truly base character. You know 
him by name as a pupil and collaborator of [Adolf] Erman.“ So long 
as Erman lived, he posed as a democrat. Later however, especially 
after [Kurt] Sethe passed away, he showed his true colors as 
an arch-Nazi, and used every means to be Erman’s and Sethe’s 
successor in the professorship at the University. He persecuted 
everybody who did not say, ‘Heil, Hitler!’ and did not follow the Nazi 
flag. Finally he succeeded. In my opinion there is no one who 
excelled Grapow in meanness, hatefulness and denunciation of 
those who were not of his political opinion. 


Grapow is presented as a ‘truly base character’, who ‘posed as a democrat’ 
and succeeded his predecessors through political persecution. He is 
named an ‘arch-Nazi’. 

Friedrich Wilhelm von Bissing belongs to the third category in 
Steindorff’s assessment: 


Friedrich Wilhelm von Bissing, who joined the Nazi party in its 


beginning. He was a very good friend of Rudolf Hess, to whom he 
dedicated his History of Egyptian Art. He was decorated by Hitler 
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with a golden party-symbol, but later he sent it back and left the 
party. After the pogrom“ he came personally to me to show his 
sympathy and was very sorry not to be able to improve my situation 
with the help of his former party-colleagues. Belonging to an old 
Prussian family, a grandson of Mathilda [sic] Wesendonck,^ a man 
of great culture, he detests the low level of the Nazi ideology. 
However, he is very nervous and hysterical and not young enough 
to play much further part in politics. 


Bissing’s Nazi connections are mentioned, but he has shown personal 
loyalty towards his colleague. Allegedly, he had no inclination for politics 
or the Nazi ideology, due to his ‘great culture’. 

Now, one might argue that the statements cited in the previous 
section seem congruent with the information provided in the primary 
source presented here: that is so, but it is exactly this which constitutes 
the fundamental problem. Apart from the fact that Thomas Schneider 
structured his study on Egyptologists during the Third Reich according to 
the Steindorff-list,*° he also adopted Steindorff’s interpretative judgements. 
The list is taken as positive proof and all the other archival material - so 
diligently collected by Schneider and his collaborators - serves but one 
purpose: to prove Steindorffright. Neither he, his intentions and motivation, 
nor the circumstances of the production of his list are in any way scrutinised. 
That is partly because Steindorff is primarily perceived as a victim of Nazi 
persecution: to doubt him, might be considered improper but actually is 
relevant from a methodological point of view. 

Dietrich Raue has shown that Steindorff’s biography can be told in at 
least three different ways: (1) the persecuted academic; (2) the extremely 
successful scholar and (3) the revered patriarch or head of his family.‘ The 
religious background, Steindorff’s Weltanschauung, which clearly reflected 
a highly problematic attitude, oscillates after his conversion to Protestant 
Christianity between ‘Jewish self-hatred’ and outright anti-Semitism.^? 
Susanne Voss documented his pivotal role in reshaping German Egyptology 
into a volkisch discipline, based on anthropological, or rather ‘racial’ 
studies.^ The intention was not to ‘besmirch’ Steindorff's assessment of his 
colleagues, but the necessity to conduct a ‘background check’ is clearly 
mandated before using his statements as published and interpreted by 
Schneider. 

Not only do the author of the document and the colleagues he 
mentions have to be dealt with separately and independently, but so do 
their respective personal relationships, comprising such issues as simple 
personal animosity, generational conflicts and scholarly competition. 
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Furthermore, Steindorff had left Germany in 1939: even as a well- 
connected leading scholar in the field, he had no direct access to any 
information thereafter, relying instead on hearsay and information 
provided by third parties. For example, he did not know that Hermann 
Kees actually joined the NSDAP or that his unit of the Stahlhelm 
(German right-wing militia) was incorporated into the Sturmabteilung 
(Brownshirts). He was also unaware that von Bissing did not leave the 
party on his own volition but was thrown out and afterwards desperately 
tried to rejoin its ranks.°' Historical or higher criticism has to be applied 
to reconstruct ‘the world behind the text? in this case behind the primary 
sources for the history of German Egyptology or life-writing of its 
representatives. 


Comparative analysis of similar primary sources 


Primary sources are not necessarily prime sources: they are at least as 
biased and subjective as others, and the simple fact that their authors very 
often (but not always) wrote from a contemporaneous perspective does 
to not render them more reliable or more accurate. Furthermore, they 
were originally addressed to a different audience or served another 
purpose than historic documentation. Unfortunately, this is very often 
ignored in disciplinary history. In the field of German ancient Near 
Eastern Studies, there are at least two texts or sources comparable to the 
Steindorff list, representing similar as well as specific challenges to the 
researcher. 

When the German Archaeological Society was to be re-established 
after World War II, Rudolf Anthes (1896-1985; Figure 2.3) was asked 
by the president of the German Archaeological Institute, Carl Weickert 
(1885-1975)? to provide or rather supplement a list of German 
Egyptologists and their addresses.°* Anthes had been discriminated 
against during the Third Reich, allegedly because of his membership of a 
Masonic Lodge, but even more so because of his political convictions.” As 
in Steindorff’s case, this persecution gave him a certain credibility, when 
providing not only contact details but also an assessment of the political 
charges against his colleagues. 

The list is structured as a table, presenting the scholars in 
alphabetical order (with handwritten additions), providing their postal 
addresses and, in an extra column, information on the degree of their 
political incrimination. Anthes employed the categories ‘not incriminated’, 
‘denazification planned’, ‘denazified’, ‘unknown’ and finally ‘incriminated’. 
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Figure 2.3 Rudolf Anthes. University of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, Archive. 


Anthes did not provide his sources or criteria for his assessments. 
Hermann Kees and Hermann Grapow appear likewise incriminated, 
whereas in the case of Friedrich Wilhelm von Bissing ‘denazification’ was 
planned. Interestingly, Anthes clearly indicated the cases about which he 
was not informed whether the respective individual was politically 
entangled with the Nazis or not. In contrast to Steindorff, he believed it 
possible that a person might be ‘cured’ of Nazism. But like Steindorff, 
however, he also provides a special category for colleagues who, like 
Bissing, might simply be termed incriminated, but appear ‘on the road to 
salvation’. Anthes’s list of German Egyptologists is certainly sketchy and 
was not intended for either historical or juridical usage (Figure 2.4). It 
illustrates the highly subjective character of this kind of source, which 
must be evaluated nonetheless — but with caution! 

Another example of the assessment of political incrimination of 
German Oriental scholars dates from 1993.°° It was composed by Hans 
Gustav Gtiterbock (1908-2000; Figure 2.5), a Hittitologist, son of the 
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Figure 2.4 Anthes’ list of German Egyptologists, (a) page 1/3, (b) page 2/3, 
(c) page 3/3. Zentralarchiv der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin: SMB-ZA, II/VA 283. 
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Figure 2.4 (Continued) 
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Figure 2.5 Hans Gustav Güterbock. The Oriental Institute Chicago, 
Museum Archives. Reproduced under a CC BY-NC-ND 4.0 licence. 


Indo-European scholar and secretary of the German Oriental Society, 
Bruno Güterbock (1858-1940) .°’ Obviously, the son reiterated the views 
of his father but it is not possible to tell which information stems 
from whom. To further complicate the genesis of the document, it was 
dictated by Hans Gustav Güterbock to his wife, Franziska (née Hellmann, 
1919-2014) and published online by Charles E. Jones within the Ancient 
Near East mailing list of the Oriental Institute in Chicago.°® 

The text begins by citing Güterbock’s statement: ‘I am glad to 
contribute my recollections of Nazis in our fields.’ The first question 
here, as already remarked, should be whose recollections are these? 
Immediately after that, the reference to Wolfram von Soden (1908-1996) 
as ‘older co-student’ makes it clear that this information was provided by 
Hans Gustav Güterbock. The entire statement reads: 


The case of Wolfram von Soden is generally known. I know that he 
joined the party and I heard that he personally took part in the 
burning of synagogues on the so called Kristallnacht’ November 9, 
1938. He was an older co-student of mine at Leipzig [...]. I found 
von Soden rather naive about real life so that I am ready to believe 
that he really believed in National Socialism. 


Analysis of the structure here is worthwhile: The statement begins with 
the assertion that the case ‘is generally known’. Güterbock ‘knows’ that 
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von Soden joined the NSDAP and ‘heard’ that he took part in the November 
pogrom. A personal relationship (whatever the intensity) is established 
(‘co-student’) and an explanation provided as to why von Soden 
could have actually ‘believed’ in Nazism. Aside from the fact that the last 
part in particular reads like an excuse (cf. Alfred Grimm’s ‘excuse’ for 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Bissing, above), the foundation for the assessment 
seems rather shaky. The only fact provided is that von Soden joined the 
party. 

In another example, Güterbock - in this case obviously Hans Gustav, 
writing about his father - explicitly refers to the Steindorff list: 


Heinrich Schafer [sic, read: Schafer] was a close friend of my father’s 
until 1933. Supplementing the statement of Steindorff I would say 
that it was my impression that Schafer [sic] joined the party. 


Gtiterbock is not supplementing Steindorff’s statement here, although 
emulating the tone; he actually presents an outright contradictory 
assessment. Steindorff wrote: 


Heinrich Schafer, whom you all know as a scholar and as a 
representative of Pan-Germanism. He is now in his late seventies. 
I do not think he joined the Nazi party, but I know that it was 
his ardent wish to attend the Nazi rally at Nurnberg [sic, read 
Nuremberg] and to watch the parade of storm-troopers. He was 
once among my best friends, but later he abandoned me. I will not 
further criticize my old friend. 


The last sentence probably presents one of the reasons why Steindorff 
assigned ‘his friend’ Schafer to the group of scholars he did not include 
out of piety in his black-and-white assessment. Schäfer, by that time, had 
lost his two sons (Heinz in 1924, in a boating accident, and Diederich 
in 1936, who took his own life). Sylvia Peuckert recently took up the 
challenge to analyse Schäfer’s attitude towards Nazism, clearly pointing 
out that mere party membership or non-membership is not indicative.^? 
However, the two primary sources presented here, the latter one even 
explicitly relying on the former, convey totally different positions when it 
comes to this single item of factual information. 

Apart from that, the diverse lists convey a rather personal, subjective 
assessment. Before making use of such information, the researcher has to 
compare other sources to determine the veracity or falsity of statements 
and to establish possible reasons or motivations for particular assessments. 
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Of course, this could only be indicated within the framework of this con- 
tribution. Different kind of sources as well as different issues require 
different methodological approaches. However, what — hopefully - has 
become apparent is that there is no such thing as an ‘authoritative source’ 
beyond doubt. 


Epilogue: ‘Law & Order.‘ Disciplinary History’? 


Carlo Ginzburg, inspired by the writings of Thomas Kuhn, developed 
the ‘paradigm of circumstantial evidence’ (or Indizienparadigma in 
German) drawing parallels between the work of criminal investigators 
and scholars.°' Although the concept seems rather distant,’ historians, 
art historians and archaeologists frequently refer to the metaphor of 
being ‘detectives of the past’, collecting evidence and drawing conclusions. 
Even the method of deduction, at first sight, seems similar in both cases, 
althoughI do not wish to discuss the consistency of that paradigm in more 
detail here.’ However, the image of ‘historical investigators’, from my 
point of view, should be supplemented by that of ‘historical prosecutors’. 
Many studies dealing with the history of Egyptology during the Nazi era 
tend to have a judgemental tone, trying to ‘prove’ Egyptologists guilty or 
not guilty. There are several reasons for this: (1) the sources, not least 
influenced by contemporary (juridical) processes of denazification 
already tried to separate the sheep from the goats; (2) because the 
question of political incrimination during that particular era is perceived 
as a moral one, definite results are sought and (3) the researcher, being a 
German, very often wants to distance him- or herself clearly from Nazism 
and alleged Nazi Egyptologists. But for a ‘trial’ you would also need a 
‘lawyer’ (sometimes literally a ‘Devil’s advocate’), defending the accused, 
a judge’ granting a fair procedure and finally it might also help to imagine 
the scientific community as a ‘jury’. 

Now what has that to do with life-writing sources and higher 
criticism? Although the written documents employed by the historians 
cannot be compared with testimonies in court, it sometimes helps to close 
one's eyes and imagine the situation: The prosecutor calls his witnesses: 
Georg Steindorff, Rudolf Anthes and Hans Gustav Güterbock. Their 
statements are recorded. After that, the defence lawyer rises and begins 
the cross-examination. He will already have objected to any statements 
based on hearsay; he will also doubt the accuracy of the witnesses' 
accounts and he will certainly scrutinise their integrity. (Are there any 
reasons why their statements might be biased? Is there a ‘hidden 
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agenda’?) In the case of Hans Gustav Güterbock, the lawyer might even 
appeal to the judge to disallow his statements altogether, because his 
assessments cannot be differentiated from those of his father. If the 
prosecution provides sufficient other evidence and convinces the jury, 
the accused might be convicted. Maybe the defence can spread serious 
doubts about the plausibility of the charges laid before the court and 
the accused is acquitted for lack of (sufficient) evidence. Of course, the 
accused has every right to refuse to give evidence, a case, which might 
very well apply to those Egyptologists who did not prepare a written 
apology. However, if they had, these sources should not a priori be 
disqualified as ‘apologetic’. Hermann Grapow, for instance, compiled 
his own ‘History of the Berlin Academy’ during the Third Reich, to 
complement the official version. But his draft was rejected by the 
president of the Academy. As in court, the statement might also harm 
the defence - for example, Grapow’s boast that after the failed 20% July 
plot against Hitler in 1944, he would have rescued the entire staff of the 
Academy from arrest and maybe execution, single-handedly.^ 

When it comes to the actual sentence, the metaphor should no 
longer be employed, for it is not for historians to hand down moral or 
juridical judgements. 

The procedure of presenting evidence for and against a certain 
hypothesis, to question and cross-examine sources, to consider possible 
alternatives and, when in doubt, not to formulate a definitive conclusion 
seems to me to be a highly advisable mandate for the historian. The 
likelihood of someone shouting ‘objection!’ and someone else declaring 
'sustained' must always be kept in mind. Leading disciplinary historians, 
like Stefan Rebenich have advised German Egyptologists not to assume 
the role of a criminal judge but rather of an examining magistrate. 
Adopting this role includes certain prerequisites: (1) accepting the 
interdependency of politics and scholarship - the latter being always 
(including today) influenced by the Zeitgeist; (2) considering the cases of 
single scholars individually, against the background of general historical 
research to incorporate all accessible sources impartially but critically; 
(3) recognising the limits of one's own perspective and acknowledging 
that all scholars are human beings with human weaknesses - which also 
applies to the researcher, who should not hand down moral judgements 
but present the case instead. 

The assessment of political incrimination of German Egyptology 
during the Third Reich has only just begun. More important than the 
isolated examination of that era in particular within disciplinary history, 
however, is the realisation that history never ends, that analysis cannot be 
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finalised and that many of the relevant factors in the past remain relevant 
today and for the future as well. 
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“Dritten Reich”’ in Ägyptologen und Ägyptologien zwischen Kaiserreich und Gründung der beiden 
deutschen Staaten. Reflexionen zur Geschichte und Episteme eines altertumswissenschaftlichen 
Fachs im 150. Jahr der Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, eds. Susanne 
Bickel et al. (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2013), 14: ‘Dabei sollte sich der Historiker allerdings nicht die 
Rolle des Strafrichters anmaßen, sondern sich mit der des Untersuchungsrichters bescheiden.’ 
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Toward a prosopography of 
archaeology from the margins 


Thea De Armond 


Introduction 


‘Pardon me for the liberty I take in addressing these lines to you, 
without having the honour of being known to you,’ begins Gisela Weyde’s 
first letter to the classicist Antonin Salaë.! ‘It seems that fate is involved - 
for I cannot manage without disturbing you—and, since one should 
not resist destiny, I am writing to bother you.” If fate was involved 
in Weyde’s correspondence with Salaë, that fate was not favourable to 
her - or, rather, it proved so, only after her death. Fate was the fortuitous 
preservation of Weyde’s correspondence with Salač in the latter's personal 
archive at the Academy of Science of the Czech Republic; fate was my 
unearthing of that correspondence, 90 years after it was written. 

My research on Antonin Sala¢ (1885-1960), a philologist, epigrapher 
and archaeologist in early twentieth-century Czechoslovakia, has been 
motivated by interests in margins, minor figures and untold stories. 
However, Salač is only ‘marginal’ vis-à-vis the geopolitical centre; during 
his lifetime, he stood at the centre of classical studies in Czechoslovakia. 
Stories like that of Weyde, whose correspondence with Sala¢ might have 
inaugurated an illustrious archaeological career but did not: failures, false 
starts, dead ends, the stories of those at the margins of archaeological 
practice — these untold stories truly expand our histories of archaeology. 

This chapter is a call for a prosopography of archaeology in the 
margins. I begin with a brief discussion of the status of biography among 
academic historians, considering the potential of microhistory, coupled 
with a diversification of our histories’ narrative arcs, to expand our 
histories of archaeology. I follow with an account of the life of Gisela 
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Weyde, a figure whose biographical trajectory is ill-suited to most of our 
narratives about the history of archaeology - ill-suited because it is not a 
straightforward, ascending arc — though it nevertheless adds to our 
understanding of archaeology, by revealing its contours in the negative. 
Finally, I close with a reconsideration of the potential of microhistory — 
particularly, biographies of truly micro figures - to give much-needed 
depth to our histories of archaeology. 


History and biography 


Apologias for biography are practically de rigueur among scholars 
whose work might reasonably be characterised as biographical. In his 
introduction to a roundtable on biography in the American Historical 
Review, David Nasaw observes, ‘Biography remains the [history] pro- 
fession’s unloved stepchild.^ Much of what makes biography popular 
with the lay public - its exaltation of ‘great men’, its predilections toward 
historical ‘closeness’ — render it suspect among historians.* Many 
‘biography-adjacent’ scholars do not self-identify as biographers. Judith 
M. Brown, the author of works on Gandhi and Nehru (and a contributor 
to the aforementioned American Historical Review roundtable), describes 
herself ‘not as a biographer but as a historian of a time and region...who 
uses the medium of “life histories” of individuals and groups of individuals 
to seek for evidence to probe many key historical issues’.° 

Mark-Antoine Kaeser’s unambiguously positive assessment of 
biography’s standing (‘Biography has now clearly achieved academic 
recognition and scientific legitimacy’) is, thus, striking.° But the new wave 
of biographies in histories of science that Kaeser praises as inspiration for 
historians of archaeology ‘definitely has nothing to do with a comeback 
of...simplistic and apologetic perspectives’.’ Rather, these works use 
biography as a venue to explore broader historical questions. After all, 
scholarship — and scholars — are not insulated from society. Therefore, 
histories of scholarship — and biographies of scholars — ought to be 
anchored in broader, social history. 

For historians of archaeology like Kaeser, these wide-ranging, 
deeply contextual approaches to biography have a particular benefit. 
Not only do they militate against hagiography, they also expand the 
significance of histories of archaeology. ‘[I]t appears that the past of 
[archaeology] did not and still does not arouse much interest among 
professionals within Science studies, Kaeser observes.” This is partly 
because histories of archaeology tend to be ‘internalist’, produced for and 
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by archaeologists, and, concomitantly, narrowly presentist.!° But the 
history of archaeology is not solely about archaeology; it brings together 
a whole host of intellectual, cultural, political and sociological currents." 
This is Kaeser’s biography as microhistory. 


Microhistory and biography 


The term ‘biography’ may be warily policed by historians, but the 
term ‘microhistory’ remains only loosely defined. For the most part, 
microhistorians are unified by the micro scale of their inquiries. According 
to Carlo Ginzburg and Carlo Poni’s programmatic account of the genre, 
microhistory comprises the ‘analysis, at extremely close range, of highly 
circumscribed phenomena - a village community, a group of families, 
even an individual person'.? How does a microhistorical analysis of 
an individual person differ from a biography? In part, in its deployment 
of life histories as windows upon the past or, as Jill Lepore writes, 
as ‘allegor[ies] for broader issues affecting the culture as a whole'.? 
Microhistory is a narrative device, a starting point for a historical 
account that expands outward in both scope and signification. In 
addition, microhistorians, in contrast to traditional biographers, are 
often interested in ‘micro people’, rather than ‘great men’. Carlo Ginzburg’s 
The Cheese and the Worms centres on a miller Menocchio, who might 
have remained unknown but for his execution by the Inquisition; 
Robert Darnton’s ‘The Great Cat Massacre’ analyses a very different 
witchcraft trial, amock trial of cats by a printer’s apprentices; Jill Lepore’s 
Book of Ages: The Life and Opinions of Jane Franklin considers the life of 
Benjamin Franklin’s little-known sister.!* 

Kaeser’s biography as microhistory tends to be more micro in scale 
than in biographical subject. The central figure in Kaeser’s L’univers du 
prehistorien, Edouard Desor - though ‘an obscure figure in the history of 
biology — was a professor and a politician. He is sufficiently well known 
as to have had a street named after him (Edouard-Desor-Straße, in his 
birthplace Friedrichsdorf, Germany). Of course, Desor's privilege — his 
income, social standing and so on - relative to Menocchio, is simply the 
privilege of most scholars, relative to most peasants. Desor is micro (‘an 
obscure figure") among scholars — and, indeed, scholars’ eminence (and 
the standards whereby eminence is assessed are lofty) continues to 
dictate their worthiness of study. Mary Terrall acknowledges that, as she 
began her research on the Enlightenment polymath Pierre-Louis Moreau 
de Maupertuis, she wondered whether ‘lesser lights...deserved that kind 
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of attention’. But Terrall’s lesser light was only lesser vis-à-vis his 
contemporary Isaac Newton. Maupertuis was director of the French 
Academy of Sciences, president of the Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
and eponym of a physical principle. Similarly, my research on Antonin 
Salač - a lesser light in his milieu than Maupertuis in his own, but, 
nevertheless, a professor, deacon, prorector and founding member of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Science - has been questioned on the basis of 
Salac’s relative obscurity. ‘Is Salač so great?’ a colleague asked me recently. 

Michael Polanyi cautions us that ‘The example of great scientists is 
the light which guides all workers in science, but we must guard against 
being blinded by it." The lives of ‘great scientists’ can only show us so 
much about how science works, and they cannot be isolated from larger 
social and intellectual currents. Ironically, Polanyi’s injunction prefaces 
and justifies an overmodest account of his contributions to the study of 
X-ray diffraction — Polanyi, a nominee for the Nobel Prize in Physics and 
a two-time nominee for the Nobel Prize in Chemistry, was a great scientist 
by most metrics. But if Desor, Salač and Polanyi remain questionable 
biographical subjects, nevertheless, there is nothing especially micro 
about them, not in the sense of Ginzburg’s Menocchio."® 


Narrative and biography 


The problem is partly one of narrative. ‘Does the world really present 
itself to perception in the form of well-made stories with central subjects, 
proper beginnings, middles, and ends, and a coherence that permits us to 
see “the end” in every beginning?’ asks Hayden White.” This is not to say 
that narrative is artificial or unproductive (certainly, this is not White's 
conclusion); its ubiquity testifies to its utility. Nevertheless, coherent 
narratives — thematically unified narratives that proceed in a linear, 
chronological fashion — are often the province of the privileged. Matti 
Hyvärinen et al. write, ‘[...] the coherence paradigm privileges middle- 
class conventionality and marginalizes the experiences of artistically 
creative as well as politically traumatized people’. Hyvärinen et al.’s 
Beyond Narrative Coherence is particularly interested in the value accorded 
to coherence in natural, oral narratives - in the speech of an aphasic 
man or the testimony of the survivor of a terrorist attack — but the 
above observation holds for our histories, too.?' At a basic level, a full, 
narrative arc — a beginning, middle and end - demands primary source 
materials, materials that may be lacking for all but the most privileged. 


Je be 


Thematic coherence, too - White's ‘“end” in every beginning’ — is the stuff 
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of Bildungsroman, or, perhaps, of a life with little in the way of rupture 
or displacement. 

Our predisposition toward narrative coherence accounts for the 
fact that the central subjects in our histories of scholarship tend to be 
scholars, and that the hierarchy of values that dictates figures’ worthiness 
of biography mostly plays out among scholars of varying eminence 
(that is, among the relatively privileged). On the one hand, this is fairly 
logical. Shouldn’t scholars be the central subjects of our histories of 
scholarship? On the other hand, scholarly knowledge is not solely 
produced by scholars. What of those people labouring at the margins of 
scholarly production? What of those whose forays into scholarship were 
brief, abortive or tangential, but nonetheless vital to or at least broadly 
illustrative of the shape of a discipline? 

History is not solely a matter of what happened. It is also a matter of 
what did not happen - of hypotheticals, precluded possibilities and roads 
not taken. Nor is history solely created at its centre, that is, by notables 
(if second-tier notables) like Edouard Desor and Antonin Sala¢. With this 
in mind, and with an imperative to tell novel stories of micro people, let 
us turn to the life of Gisela Weyde. 


Gisela Weyde and Antonin Salaë?? 


In February 1923, when she introduced herself to Antonin Sala¢ (1885- 
1960), Gisela Weyde (1894-1984) was 28 years old.” She was born 
in Koëice/Kaschau to Franz Weyde, an engineering professor at a local 
vocational school, and Genoveva, née Perolini.** Following Franz’s 
death in 1902, Gisela and her mother moved to Bratislava/Pressburg, 
where Gisela attended elementary and secondary school. She spent the 
1910s and early 1920s wandering through central European secondary 
and post-secondary institutions. In Budapest, Weyde studied fine arts and 
completed her secondary education (in that order).? In Munich, she 
studied archaeology and art history under the art historian Heinrich 
Wolfflin (1864-1945), his former student Paul Frankl (1878-1962), the 
classical archaeologist Paul Wolters (1858-1936) and the Egyptologist 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Bissing (1873-1956). In 1920, Weyde transferred 
to the University of Vienna, where she took classes with the art historian 
Max Dvorak (1874-1921) and the classical archaeologists Emanuel Lowy 
(1857-1938) and Emil Reisch (1863-1933).* It bears emphasising that 
Weyde’s university education is practically a ‘Who’s Who’ of archaeological 
and art historical (particularly, art historical) eminence - Wolfflin, Frankl 
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and Dvorak are regarded as foundational figures in the development 
of art history; Reisch was the sometime-director of the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute at Athens (Österreichisches Archäologisches 
Institut Athen). In December 1921, Weyde successfully defended her 
doctoral dissertation, Problems of Early Greek Vase-Painting (Probleme der 
frühgriechischen Vasen malerei). Shortly thereafter, she returned to 
Bratislava. 

In February 1923, when he received Weyde’s letter, Antonin Sala¢ 
was a docent at Charles University in Prague. He had spent the decade 
following the 1909 conferral of his doctorate (likewise, at Charles 
University) as a gymnasium professor in Bohemia. In 1920, shortly after 
his habilitation in classical philology (and shortly after the establishment 
of an independent Czechoslovak state), Sala¢ travelled to Greece for the 
first time.” He spent more than a year and a half there, cultivating the 
connections — mostly with the French School at Athens (Ecole française 
d’Athenes), of which he became a foreign member - that would facilitate 
his next project. That project brought Weyde to write to him. 

‘ am an archaeologist’, Weyde introduced herself to Salač. 
‘A Czechoslovak citizen (from Bratislava)’. Having heard via her former 
professor Emil Reisch that Sala¢ planned to excavate the Sanctuary of the 
Great Gods on the Greek island Samothraki, Weyde sought to ascertain ‘if 
I might join the excavations, which I ardently desire, believing myself to 
have a certain aptitude for this work."? Before writing to Salač, Weyde 
had exhausted her connections. She’d contacted Sala¢’s senior colleague 
at Charles University, the archaeologist Hynek Vysoky (1860-1935), 
as well as the director of the French School at Athens, Charles Picard 
(1883-1965). Both Vysoký and Picard had referred her to Salač. 

Picard’s letter to Weyde had been chiefly occupied with the 
possibility of Weyde’s admission to the French School’s Foreign Section. 
He was encouraging but cautious: ‘I personally have no serious objection, 
in principle, to the admission of girls to our school.’*° He encouraged 
Weyde to write to Sala¢ for information about accommodation and 
the admissions process to the school. Weyde drafted an effusive response 
to Picard: ‘You ask me if I would be prepared to participate in excavations, 
but I am prepared to sell my soul tothe devil for the opportunity.” 

By contrast, Salac’s letter to Weyde was discouraging. He wrote 
little of the French School (perhaps because Weyde’s original request 
for information was somewhat unclear); instead, he wrote of Weyde’s 
request to join his upcoming excavations: The Samothraki excavation was 
only ‘a beginning, alas, a very modest beginning’. Given the expedition’s 
limited resources, it would not be possible for a woman to join it. 
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Salač added: '[Y]our imagination is deceived, I am sure of it; Life here is 
hard and even dangerous, particularly right now, after the war."? 

Weyde's response of 12 February 1923 response to Sala¢’s cautions 
is worth quoting at length: ‘I am in no way a young girl dreaming of 
adventure - I am already 28 years old, have earned my living for many 
years, and have travelled around the world. I, too, know the difficulties 
of excavations because I have had many conversations about the topic 
with [Paul] Wolters [1858-1936], [Paul] Arndt [(1865-1937)], [Georg] 
Karo [(1872-1963)], [Camillo] Praschnicker [(1884-1949)] and 
others.’** She had similarly staved off Picard’s concerns about the French 
School’s lack of accommodation for young women with the declaration 
that - given her age and life experience - Weyde was practically ‘an old 
bachelor’. Nevertheless, to Salač, she acknowledged that ‘there exist 
situations in which a woman might be out of place’ (like Salac's ‘modest 
beginning’ on Samothraki) before irritably reiterating her request for 
information about the French School.*° Weyde wrote: ‘You do not say one 
word about what I asked you to communicate to me...concerning life and 
conditions at the French School at Athens, as well as the necessary steps 
to secure admission.’” 

If Salaë and Weyde exchanged further correspondence about 
Samothraki or the French School, it is not extant. In April 1923, more 
than two months after Weyde had written her second letter to Salač, the 
French School director Charles Picard wrote to him, indicating that he 
understood Weyde to be interested in joining the school in the indefinite 
future (that is, not soon) and that, at any rate, the school was not presently 
equipped or authorised to admit women.‘ That indefinite future was less 
distant than Picard thought — according to Didier Viviers, during the 
1922-1923 academic year, the Dutch government nominated Weyde for 
admission to the school as a foreign member.” However, the French 
School would not admit its first female foreign member - a ‘Mademoiselle’ 
Van Leeuwen-Boomkamp - until December 1926.*° The school’s first 
female French member was admitted nearly 30 years later. In this respect, 
the French School lagged significantly behind Athens’ other foreign 
archaeological institutes - Annie Smith Peck enrolled at the American 
School of Classical Studies in 1885; the British School at Athens began to 
admit women five years later; and Margarete Bieber became a member of 
the German Archaeological Institute in 1912. 

This is the extent of Weyde’s intersection with Salač — an 
unsuccessful attempt to join his first archaeological expedition to the 
Sanctuary of the Great Gods and an (as best as we can tell) unanswered 
request for information about the French School at Athens. These failures 
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mark the point at which Weyde's story diverges from that of Salač - or 
nearly. Salaé’s review of his colleague Alois Gotsmich’s 1930 Studies of the 
Oldest Greek Art (Studien zur ältesten griechischen Kunst) cites Weyde’s 
1926 Problems of Greek Geometric Style (Probleme der griechischen 
geometrischen stils) .^: 

These failures also mark the point at which Weyde’s narrative 
arc shifts. Weyde had been trained as an art historian and archaeologist 
by some of central Europe’s best known university professors. It is 
tempting to imagine that, given these promising beginnings, she might 
have embarked upon an illustrious career as a classical archaeologist — 
as a Slovak Margarete Bieber or Hetty Goldman - had Salaë or the 
French School supported her attempts to join an excavation. But 
we should remember the fate that has brought Weyde’s correspondence 
with Salač to our notice. That we know about Weyde's attempts to join 
the French School is due to the scope of her efforts (at least three 
different archives in three different countries contain traces of those 
efforts), as well as historical and historiographical contingency: the 
fact that I located Weyde’s correspondence with Sala¢ among the latter’s 
vast, unprocessed archive (more than forty metres of miscellany), and 
that, serendipitously, it spoke to me.“ Accordingly, we might extrapolate 
this counterfactual — that is, what if Weyde had managed to join an 
archaeological excavation? — more broadly: a host of unknown women, 
as well as other marginalised people, have been and continue to be 
summarily excluded from archaeological excavations. What might our 
histories of archaeology look like, if we were willing to populate them 
with these people, as well as ‘success stories’? What might we glean from 
a prosopography of failed applicants to archaeological excavations? 


Gisela Weyde in Bratislava 


Gisela Weyde recalled the early 1920s as presenting her with two 
possibilities. The first possibility was that she, supported by a 
stipend from the Italian government, join an archaeological expedition.^* 
Weyde’s second possibility was that she accept a position with 
Bratislava’s Beautification Society (Okräslovaci spolok), which was 
tasked with the curation and management of the city’s museum. Weyde 
had been offered the position on the strength of independent research 
she had conducted in the city archives of Bratislava.“ In 1922 - less 
than a year after the conferral of her doctorate and several months 
before she introduced herself to Sala¢ — Weyde published the fruits of 
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that research, a study of Bratislava’s Baroque Church and Convent of St. 
Elisabeth. 

Weyde’s hopes of joining an archaeological expedition must have 
been disappointed, though not stymied, by her failure to secure support 
from Salaé or the French School. But it was ‘[b]ecause of my mother’, not 
for lack of support (after all, she had secured support from the Italian 
government), that Weyde chose to remain in Bratislava.“ She accepted a 
fixed-term position as a curator with the City Museum of Bratislava 
(Müzeum mesta Bratislavy). There, she applied herself to a whole cohort 
of little-acknowledged curatorial duties — accession, classification, 
exhibition — work that Maria Orisková has characterised as an extension 
of women’s housework - practical, hidden, detail-oriented.*” Weyde was 
likely responsible for the first catalogue of the museum’s collections, as 
well as a booklet about the museum’s first exhibition.^? 

Had she joined an archaeological excavation, Weyde would have 
been relegated to ‘archaeological housework’, too.“ Given her fine arts 
education, she had assumed that she would be tasked with the excavation's 
drawing; this work rarely — if ever — earns its practitioner a place in 
archaeology's canon of saints.°° Many women tasked with archaeological 
housework in archaeology's early years have been disregarded or forgotten; 
sometimes, their work has been co-opted. The case of Mary Ross Ellingson 
(1906-1993), whose work at Olynthos (a study of its figurines) was 
published by her mentor David Robinson under his own name, is 
notorious.°' But there are other, less well-known and more routine cases, 
like that of Libuše Jansová (1904-1996), an eminent prehistorian who, as 
astudent, illustrated a catalogue of Thasian amphora stamps for Salac; this 
work was remunerated but not otherwise acknowledged.” Consider, 
likewise, Madeleine Charléty and Yvonne Dupuy, who appear to have 
assisted several French School projects as architects and illustrators but 
about whom we can otherwise say relatively little.” Indeed, consider those 
women admitted to the French School as foreign members, shortly after 
Weyde's rejection: Van Leeuwen-Boomkamp, A. Wentzel, Ch. Brondsted, 
Anna Roes(-Vollgraff) and Emilie Haspels, of whom only Roes and 
Haspels appear to have published under their own names.^* Weyde herself 
executed drawings for Camillo Praschniker's oft-cited 1928 Parthenon 
Studies (Parthenonstudien), but, except in reviews of the publication, she 
is rarely identified as one of its illustrators. 

During her tenure at Bratislava's City Museum, Weyde published 
dozens of scholarly articles. Her Problems of Greek Geometric Style, which 
derived from her doctoral dissertation, was an exception in this oeuvre. 
The vast majority of Weyde's publications were occupied with central 
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European, rather than classical, art history. After all, Bratislava had 
little to offer the classical archaeologist, but it had a great deal to offer 
the Baroque art historian. Moreover, Baroque art history was far less 
rarefied — and, so, more accessible - than classical archaeology. Weyde, 
with her Vienna School art historical education, was well-equipped to 
apply herself to the study of a wide range of times and places. ‘My love 
of the beauties of the old town [of Bratislava] grew with my interest’, 
she wrote.” 


Gisela Weyde in Halle 


In 1928, Gisela Weyde asked for a permanent position at the Bratislava 
City Museum. Her manifold national and ethnic affiliations had stood her 
in good stead when it came to classical archaeology: Weyde’s mother 
Genoveva hailed from Romandy (‘being French on my mother’s side’, 
wrote Weyde, she had thought she might apply to the French School at 
Athens) but was of Italian origin (hence, presumably, the stipend from 
the Italian government).^^ Weyde’s surname likely accounts for the 
Dutch government’s support of her admission to the French School. But 
Weyde - despite deep roots in Bratislava (her father’s family had settled 
in Bratislava 250 years before she was born) - was not ‘Slovak’ or 
‘Czechoslovak’ enough for the new state of Czechoslovakia." Habsburg 
Pressburg, Bratislava's predecessor, had been a majority German city. 
German, Hungarian and Italian were more familiar to Weyde than 
Slovak (to say nothing of Czech). But Czechoslovak nation- and 
statehood had deep roots in linguistic nationalism - that is, in the Czech 
and Slovak languages.” Weyde's successor at the Bratislava museum, 
Alzbeta Günther-Mayer (1905-1973), likewise, a long-time resident 
of Bratislava, wrote of Czechoslovak Bratislava's stance toward Pressburg's 
multilingualism: 'Trilingualism [German, Hungarian, and Slovak] 
became fatal to the city, for it was politically abused...[It] became a 
dangerous divider and the germ of blind hatred.'? Thus, Weyde - who 
had written to Salaë in French because she was not fluent in Czech or 
Slovak — was not granted a permanent position at the museum. 

On the advice of her former professors in Munich, Weyde travelled 
to Halle for a course in restoration. She never returned to Bratislava 
(her mother joined her in Halle). In 1929, Weyde married Fritz Leweke, 
likewise an artist and conservator (‘our shared professional interests have 
contributed to our happy, harmonious, 40-year marriage") with whom 
she had two children.°! Leweke-Weyde spent the rest of her life in Halle, 
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working as a freelance artist and conservator. She continued to publish 
scholarly works in Halle and, following her teacher Max Dvorák's 1916 
Catechism of Preservation (Katechismus der Denkmalpflege), to intervene 
in discussions of the restoration of Bratislava. She died in 1984. 


Toward a prosopography of archaeology 
from the margins 


Gisela Weyde’s biography is part of the history of classical archaeology, 
but chiefly as a narrative of failure — at least, failure in traditional, 
biographical terms. Such failures should not be consigned to the ash 
heap of history: rather, they should push us to reconsider the arc of 
our disciplinary histories, particularly, the inequities that have shaped 
them. Continuous, factual narratives elide unfulfilled possibilities, 
failed attempts and figures like Weyde. Without these, our histories 
of archaeology inevitably become prosopographies of the privileged, 
as well as occasional ‘pioneers’. By writing about figures who did not 
attain an intellectual or academic apotheosis (whatever that may have 
meant in their time) or, indeed, figures who never sought to become 
'professional' scholars, we expand our understanding of how 
archaeological practice works. After all, the policing of archaeology's 
boundaries shapes archaeology as much as its internal developments do. 

Weyde's story is that of a woman, who, despite the advantages of 
education and audacity, was consigned to the margins of archaeology. 
She never became a field archaeologist. She never secured a permanent 
museum appointment. At the same time, she is relatively rare among 
the figures whose lives share her narrative arc — one of ‘failure’ or 
discontinuity — not just because of her impressive credentials but because 
she has been the object of some interest among Slovak art historians.” 
Indeed - further testament to her significance - Weyde has a relatively 
extensive personal archive, housed in Dresden (although that archive 
is not referenced in any of the aforementioned publications about 
Weyde). Thus, in many respects, Weyde is only a bit more micro than is 
Salač. Of course, given that Salad’s valorisation through biography is still 
contestable, even that incremental reduction in status between Salač and 
Weyde is significant. 

Ginzburg and Poni advocate a ‘prosopography from below’, 
analogous to E. P. Thompson’s ‘history from below’, a genre combining 
qualitative and quantitative strains of prosopography.°* Accordingly, the 
preceding account of Weyde's life and career is an injunction to produce 
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more — and more micro - case studies, to flesh out a prosopography of 
archaeology from below. Such studies are imperative in histories of 
archaeology, particularly given archaeology's cross-cutting of social and 
economic strata. The average ‘academic’ archaeological expedition 
employs dozens of people whose paths might not otherwise intersect — 
for example, professors, students, agricultural labourers - whose tenures 
as archaeologists might last a summer or a lifetime. Weyde, as I have 
already indicated, possessed many of the distinctions valorised by 
historians of archaeology. What of the other figures whose lives - if only 
briefly — intersect with and facilitate archaeologists' work? What of 
students, diggers, museum workers and government officials? What 
of the support staff — guides, cooks, security guards - who make archaeo- 
logy possible? That their stories are missing from most histories of 
archaeology is not simply a regrettable accident. It is, in part, a product of 
archaeology's long-held ties with imperialism and colonialism; the 
archaeologist is figured as an intrepid explorer, for whom local officials 
and workers are mere annoyances. Even in non-imperialist, non-colonial 
contexts, archaeologists-cum-scholars tend to be relatively privileged, 
certainly vis-à-vis the historically marginalised, archaeologically adjacent.‘° 

Weyde's story ceases to be ‘about’ classical archaeology - except 
inasmuch as classical archaeology remains a road not taken - relatively 
early in her lifetime. In the case of some of the archaeological workers 
mentioned above, archaeology's tenure as preeminent biographical 
current might be still briefer. But scholarship need not be the driving 
force of a life for that life to shape scholarship. Weyde's sketches of the 
Parthenon contributed to classical archaeology's knowledge about the 
Parthenon, even though Weyde did not devote her life to classical 
archaeology. 

Moreover, microhistory hardly necessitates cradle-to-grave 
biography. Quite the opposite — microhistory allows for (and, indeed, 
calls for) novel narrative arcs. The above cradle-to-grave biography 
of Weyde might be easily broken down into a series of more micro 
narratives. I might have solely related Weyde's attempts to join a classical 
archaeological excavation, attempts that suggest a great deal about 
the geopolitics and gender politics underpinning classical archaeology. 
That these were abortive attempts — that Weyde failed - also tells us a 
great deal about classical archaeology, a discipline that has long 
defined itself by its exclusivity. Similarly, we might learn a great deal from 
a fine-grained account of a student or an agricultural labourer's single 
season with an archaeological excavation; so, too, do we learn a great 
deal from their persistent absence from archaeology's accounts of itself. 
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The erasure of students, diggers and so on from our histories 
of archaeology reflects and perpetuates their marginalisation, both in 
the past and today. Consider the paradoxical status of fieldwork in 
archaeology, a sine qua non for ‘legitimate’ archaeologists, but, in practice, 
laboured at by ‘non-professionals’ — students or agricultural labourers - or 
poorly remunerated cultural resource management specialists. Both 
groups (the non-professional and the professional) are, not coincidentally, 
excluded from most of our histories of archaeology. But ‘materiality’ 
is at the centre of archaeology’s self-conceptualisation. How can we 
exclude those people at the forefront of archaeology’s confrontation 
with the material from our narratives about archaeology? 

Like Kaeser, I welcome the advent of biography as microhistory in 
our histories of archaeology. I likewise hope that, inspired by microhistory, 
we might broaden our notions of the sorts of narratives that shape 
archaeology. These fuller, more diverse narratives — diverse in their arcs 
and in their main players — give depth to our accounts of the shape of 
archaeology and of archaeological practice. If fate brought Weyde to 
write to Salac, that fate dictated that she not be forgotten. 
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Salaë had written to Reisch to ensure that the Austrian Archaeological Institute, which had led 
excavations on Samothraki at the turn of the century, was not planning future excavations on 
the site. 

MUA AV CR, Antonin Salat, inventory no. 410, box no. 14, draft of letter from the State 
Archaeological Institute (written by Antonin Salaë) to the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
Education in Athens, undated. 

Reisch's response to Salač is at the Institute of Classical Archaeology at Charles University. 

‘Je n’ai personnellement aucune objection grave, de principle, contre l’admission des jeunes 
filles A notre Ecole.’ 

SLUB, Mscr.Dresd.App. 2482, 55, letter from Charles Picard to Giséle (Gisela/Gizela) (Leweke-) 
Weyde, 10/23 January 1923. 

‘Vous me demandez, Monsieur, si je serais disposée à participer à des travaux de fouilles, mais 
je suis prête à vendre mon âme atrdiable pour avoir cette possibilité-la.’ 

The crossing-out is in the original. 

SLUB, Mscr.Dresd.App. 2482, 54, draft of letter from Giséle (Gisela/Gizela) (Leweke-)Weyde 
to Charles Picard, undated. 

‘un début, hélas, un trés modeste début’. 

MUA AV CR, Antonin Salaë, inventory no. 410, box no. 14. Draft of letter from Antonin Salaë 
to Giséle (Gisela/Gizela) (Leweke-)Weyde, undated. 

Judging by Weyde's 12 Feb. 1923 letter to Salač, this draft is at least broadly consonant with 
the letter Salaë sent to Weyde. 

‘Enfin, votre imagination serait décue, j'en suis stir; la vie y est dure et méme dangereuse, 
surtout maintenant, aprés la guerre". 

MUA AV CR, Antonin Salač, inventory no. 410, box no. 14. Draft of letter from Antonin Salač 
to Gisele (Gisela/Gizela) (Leweke-)Weyde, undated. 

‘Je ne suis nullement une jeune fille qui réve à l'aventure, ayant déjà 28 ans, gagnant ma vie 
depuis bien des années et ayant beaucoup voyagé de par le monde. Je connais aussi trés bien 
les désagréments des fouilles, car j'en ai beaucoup parlé avec MM. Wolters, Arndt, Karo, 
Praschniker et d’autres.’ 

MUA AV CR, Antonin Salač, inventory no. 410, box no. 6, letter from Gisèle (Gisela/Gizela) 
(Leweke-)Weyde to Antonin Salaë, 12 Feb. 1923. 

‘un vieux garcon’. 

SLUB, Mscr.Dresd.App. 2482, 54, draft of letter from Gisèle (Gisela/Gizela) (Leweke-)Weyde 
to Charles Picard, undated. 

‘il aie des cas où une femme n’est pas à sa place’. 

MUA AV CR, Antonin Salač, inventory no. 410, box no. 6, letter from Gisèle (Gisela/Gizela) 
(Leweke-)Weyde to Antonin Salaë, 12 Feb. 1923. 

‘vous ne me dites pas un mot de ce que je vous priais de me communiquer...sur la vie et les 
circonstances de l'École française d'Athènes ainsi que sur les démarches nécessaires à faire 
pour obtenir l'admission'. 

MUA AV CR, Antonin Salač, inventory no. 410, box no. 6, letter from Gisèle (Gisela/Gizela) 
(Leweke-)Weyde to Antonin Salaë, 12 Feb. 1923. 

MÜA AV CR, Antonin Salač, inventory no. 410, box no. 36, letter from Charles Picard to Antonin 
Salac, 26 Apr. 1923. 

Didier Viviers, ‘Un enjeu de politique scientifique: La Section étrangére de l'École francaise 
d’Athenes’, Bulletin de correspondance hellénique 120 (1996): 182. 

Viviers, ‘Un enjeu’, 182. 

Antonin Salač, ‘Review of Studien zur ältesten griechischen Kunst by Alois Gotsmich’, Listy 
filologicke 57 (1930): 444-6. 

These archives include that of Salaé in Prague, that of Weyde in Dresden, as well as the French 
National Archives in Paris, which were consulted by Viviers for ‘Un enjeu’. 

Gizela Leweke-Weyde, ‘Spomienky bývalých pracovníkov’, in 100 rokov Mestského 
múzea v Bratislave, 1868-1968, ed. Mestské múzeum v Bratislave (Bratislava: OBZOR, 1968), 
300. 

The Italian government awarded Weyde a grant to support archaeological and art historical 
studies at the University of Rome. While there, she presumably hoped to join an archaeological 
expedition. 

SLUB, Mscr.Dresd.App. 2482, 63, letter from the Italian diplomatic mission to Prague to 
Ghisela (Gisela/Gizela/Gisèle) (Leweke-)Weyde, 4 Apr. 1924. 
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Ingrid Ciulisova, ‘Spomienka na Gizelu Weyde (6.8.1894 - ca. 1974)’, ARS: Časopis Ústavu dejín 
umenia Slovenskej akadémie vied 38 (2005): 67. 

‘Kvôli matke’. 

Leweke-Weyde, ‘Spomienky’, 300. 

Mária Orišková, ‘Naše staršie sestry: kustódky a kurátorky na Slovensku v prvej polovici 20. 
storočia’, in Artemis a Dr. Faust, Ženy v českých a slovenských dějinách umění, eds. Milena 
Bartlová and Martina Pachmanová (Prague: Akademie, 2008), 54-5. 

Ciulisová, ‘Spomienka’, 68. 

Joan Gero, ‘Socio-politics and the woman-at-home ideology’, American Antiquity 50 (1985): 
344. 

For Gero, ‘archaeological housework’ is, for the most part, non-field research. However, even 
in the field, the task of documentation has more in common with the stereotyped female 
archaeologist, ordering and systematizing in the lab, than with the stereotype of ‘the practicing 
[male] field archaeologist who himself conquers the landscape, brings home the goodies, and 
takes his data raw! (Gero, ‘Socio-Politics’, 345). 

Leweke-Weyde, ‘Spomienky’, 300. 

See Alan Kaiser, Archaeology, Sexism, and Scandal: The long-suppressed story of one woman’s 
discoveries and the man who stole credit for them (New York: Rowman & Littlefield, 2014). 

See MUA AV CR, Antonin Salač, inventory no. 410, box no. 6, letter from Charles Picard to 
Antonin Salač, 23 Oct. 1922; MUA AV CR, Antonin Salač, inventory no. 410, box no. 6, letter 
from Charles Picard to Antonin Salaë, 26 Apr. 1923. 

The catalogue of amphora stamps, which is housed in the archive of the French School at 
Athens, remains unpublished. The French Schools archives list Salaë as its sole author. 
Marie-Christine Hellmann, ‘Les architectes de l’École française d’Athenes’, Bulletin de 
correspondance hellénique 120 (1996): 208-9. 

See Viviers, ‘Un enjeu’, 182. 

‘Sa záujmom rästla aj moja láska ku krásam Starého mesta.’ 

Leweke-Weyde, ‘Spomienky’, 301. 

‘étant française par ma mère’. 

MUA AV CR, Antonin Salaë, inventory no. 410, box no. 6, letter from Gisèle (Gisela/Gizela) 
Leweke-)Weyde to Antonin Salaë, 3 Feb. 1923. 

Leweke-Weyde, ‘Spomienky’, 299. 

Ciulisovä, ‘Spomienka’, 68. 

See, for example, Vladimir Macura, Znamení zrodu: české obrození jako kulturní typ (Prague: 
Ceskoslovensky spisovatel, 1983); Hugh L. Agnew, Origins of the Czech National Renascence 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1993); Tara Zahra, ‘Reclaiming children for the 
nation: Germanization, national ascription, and democracy in the Bohemian Lands, 1900- 
1945’, Central European History 37 (2004): 501-43. 

The separateness of the two languages continues to be a subject of debate. 

‘Trojjazyénost’ sa však stala osudovou pre mesto len Co bola politicky zneužitá a...sa stala 
nebezpečným delidloma zárodkom zaslepenej nenávisti'. 

Alzbeta Güntherová-Mayerová, ‘Spomienky byvalych pracovnikov’, in 100 rokov Mestského 
muzea v Bratislave, 1868-1968, ed. Mestské müzeum v Bratislave (Bratislava: OBZOR, 1968), 
307. 

‘spoločné záujmy povolania prispeli k tomu, Ze naše manželstvo je takmer 40 rokov šťastné a 
harmonické. 

Leweke-Weyde, ‘Spomienky’, 301. 

The preponderance of woman scholars married to other scholars - if married at all — merits 
remark. Consider the first university-educated Czech woman art historians, Alžběta 
Birnbaumová (née Šourková) and Hana Volavková (née Frankensteinová), both of whom have 
been overshadowed by their husbands, Vojtěch Birnbaum and Vojtěch Volavka. 

See Milena Bartlová and Martina Pachmanová, ‘Ženy v českých a slovenských dějinách uménf, 
in Artemis a Dr. Faust, Ženy v českých a slovenských dějinách umění, eds. Milena Bartlová and 
Martina Pachmanová (Praha: Akademie, 2008), 18. 

See Jan Bakoš, ‘A corrupt past: The case of Bratislava Castle’, RIHA Journal 0141 (15 Oct. 
2016): n.p.; Ingrid Ciulisová, ‘Gizela Weyde a ochrana bratislavských pamiatok’, Pamiatky a 
múzeá 1 (1994): 30-1. 

See Bartlovä and Pachmanová, ‘Ženy’; Orišková, ‘Naše staršie sestry’; Ingrid Ciulisová, ‘Lesk a 
bieda slovenskej kunsthistörie I. (Slovenský dejepis umenia 1918-1938)’, ARS: Časopis Ústavu 
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Crafting an institution, reshaping 
a discipline: Intellectual biography, 
the archive and philanthropic culture 


Jeffrey Abt 


Introduction: What the search for archaeological 
funding might tell us 


Archaeology has always been expensive. A familiar feature of archaeo- 
logy’s history is its practitioners’ reliance on individual and institutional 
patrons - aristocrats, royalty, associations, governments, museums, 
universities. Less well known are the appeals by which archaeologists 
inspired their sponsors’ support. The history of archaeology offers only 
glimpses of mutually beneficial interests: individual donors, like early 
venture capitalists, wagered on obtaining great treasures; governments 
and museums validated treasure hunting in the context of international 
and inter-institutional rivalries. Yet there is far more to glean from the 
philanthropic culture surrounding archaeology, especially during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries when archaeologists relied on a 
variety of backers to advance their research. 

Why might this type of investigation be useful? When archaeologists 
sought donors’ backing, they had to explain their objectives and why they 
were important. During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
archaeologists’ appeals were in effect grant applications and, alongside 
their sponsors’ replies, constituted discourses of archaeological patronage 
that offer valuable insights regarding archaeologists’ perceptions of the 
field, standards of practice and scholarly visions.? However, the richest 
veins of this information, which can be indispensable for studying how 
archaeology evolved from a playground of dilettantes into a rigorous 
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academic discipline, are rarely published. Rather they are found in the 
personal papers of the individuals involved, tucked away in archival 
repositories documenting the lives of archaeologists and their patrons. 
But, within the archive, it’s not so much in archaeologists’ field notes 
or season reports that one finds reflections on the contours and validation 
of disciplines; instead, those matters are more commonly addressed 
in requests for financial support. It was there that the most ambitious 
researchers were compelled to articulate their projects to non-specialists. 
This is because potential funders typically possessed little prior knowledge 
of increasingly specialised fields, the nature of advanced research, its 
intellectual standards or means of validation. By historical coincidence, 
the same period witnessed a gradual change in cultural philanthropy. It 
began changing from small, usually impulsive and random gifts to large- 
scale, multi-year grants guided by ever higher standards implemented 
with increasingly rigorous evaluation methods, sometimes employing the 
advice of expert reviewers. As disciplines became more exacting, so too 
did their philanthropic counterparts, a phenomenon increasingly evident 
in the archival records left by all involved. 

An unusually extensive example is the three decades of proposals 
authored by the once-prominent American Egyptologist, James Henry 
Breasted, many directed to American oilman and philanthropist John D. 
Rockefeller and his son, and to the multiple foundations they established. 
During his partnership with them, Breasted obtained funding for what 
grew into a network of archaeological expeditions, numerous publications 
and - eventually - a permanently endowed institution: the Oriental 
Institute at the University of Chicago. Early in his career, Breasted 
began learning how to cultivate support by utilising the web of social 
relations that connected individual and institutional donors, scholarly 
associations and the public sphere. As Rockefeller’s son, John D. Jr., 
assumed ever greater responsibilities for the family’s business activities, 
he transformed its charitable giving from personal and often spontaneous 
donations into ‘scientific philanthropy’, requiring ever more detailed 
proposals, independent vetting and follow-up reports. Although the 
Breasted-Rockefeller philanthropic relationship was comparatively rare 
in its scale and duration, its archival trail exemplifies the insights to be 
gained about discipline formation from the unpublished records of 
scholars and their patrons. It is possible as well to trace through these 
unpublished documents, not only the formation of Breasted’s ideas, 
but to gain insights into the interpenetration of his ideals and lived 
experiences, revealing how his private failures altered the course of a 
career seemingly marked only by public successes.* 
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First forays 


Breasted (1865-1935, Figure 4.1) grew up in Rockford and Downers 
Grove, Illinois, then small towns in America’s rural Midwest, the latter 
about 20 miles southwest of Chicago. After briefly exploring a career 
in the ministry, he turned to ancient Semitic languages and literatures 
at Yale University. He was drawn to Yale by William Rainey Harper 
(1856-1906), a leading Hebraist and academic entrepreneur whose 
intellectual acumen and personal charisma inspired Harper’s selection as 
the founding president of the University of Chicago in 1890. Recognising 
Breasted’s gift for ancient and modern languages, Harper endorsed his 
pursuit of a doctorate in Egyptology at the University of Berlin, promising 
Breasted a faculty appointment at Chicago upon his degree’s completion. 
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Figure 4.1 ‘Orientalist’, from the Bristol, Pennsylvania, Courier, 
14 September 1932. Source: Public domain, reproduction by author. 
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Figure 4.2 Poster, ca. January-February 1896. Source: Courtesy of the 
Oriental Institute Museum Archives at the University of Chicago. 
Reproduced under a CC BY-NC-ND 4.0 licence. 


After earning the degree, and a brief honeymoon excursion to Egypt that 
doubled as Breasted’s first research trip there, he arrived in Chicago in 
1895 and threw himself into research and teaching. To supplement his 
modest salary as a newly minted professor, Breasted lectured to a variety 
of community groups, honing his skills at translating the complexities 
of ancient Egyptian history into terms accessible to a general public 
(Figure 4.2).° Harper modelled the University of Chicago on German 
research universities, including their arrangements as constellations of 
relatively autonomous academic departments, and he populated it with 
scholars capable of joining him in building top programmes and research 
facilities. The university was established and developed in its early years 
with generous grants from John D. Rockefeller (1839-1937), by then one 
of the nation’s wealthiest men, and a number of Chicago business leaders 
and philanthropists — all assiduously cultivated by Harper.’ But there 
were limits to that backing and faculty members were encouraged to find 
other funding sources to supplement their departments and personal 
research. And so Breasted did, learning from Harper and other successful 
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academic fund-raisers how to articulate scholarly ambitions, relate them 
to improving the world of learning and society, and thereby obtain grants 
to underwrite personal research.® 

Breasted’s first fund-raising efforts were in conjunction with his 
additional duties as assistant director and curator of Egyptology for the 
university’s Haskell Oriental Museum, opened in 1896. He pursued gifts 
from Chicago collectors and created the Chicago Society of Egyptian 
Research to collect, via membership dues, modest sums to acquire objects 
being excavated in Egypt.’ Within a few years, however, he aspired to 
raise far more money for his own research. It was a good time for fund- 
raising in America because the nation was still enjoying the extraordinary 
economic expansion of the Gilded Era in the late 1800s which boosted the 
incomes of many citizens and made a number of industrious individuals 
very wealthy. Some, led by Andrew Carnegie (1835-1919), turned their 
fortunes to philanthropy. Born in Scotland and brought to America 
as a youngster, Carnegie’s benefactions included the creation of municipal 
libraries across the nation, museums, a university and several research 
institutions. The announcement of one, the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in December 1901, prompted Breasted to send its founding 
director a proposal.!° 

He began with an appeal to the institution’s American purposes, 
noting the nation was missing from the ‘great field of Egypt’ in contrast 
to the larger governments of Europe’ that were supporting expeditions 
there. What American funds had been spent were sent to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in England. Breasted argued the other expeditions’ 
work was inaccurate and incomplete, a problem that carried over to their 
publications. His disciplinary position was informed by his initial 
specialisation within Egyptology — epigraphy, or the study of ancient 
inscriptions — and the discovery, during his doctoral studies and subsequent 
research, that the majority of published hieroglyphic transcriptions, when 
compared to original sources, often overlooked grammatically significant 
subtleties in hieroglyphic orthography or left out entire inscriptions 
essential to a monument's textual import. Further, Breasted observed, his 
proposed programme was urgent as a means of preservation: ‘Weather, 
the [annual] inundation [of the Nile], other causes of natural decay, and 
modern vandalism’ were degrading these records. It was feasible ‘for 
America to step in and rescue' them because his plan focused on recording 
known Egyptian inscriptions, rather than excavations to discover more, 
and he would employ photography to speed the process. He claimed the 
efficiency and ‘epigraphic accuracy’ of modern photographic techniques 
he had innovated made it possible to complete the project in 10-12 years, 
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working nine months per year.!! Breasted’s photographic method was 
worked out a few years prior while documenting inscriptions in European 
collections - first for his own research and later for the Wörterbuch der 
aegyptischen Sprache, or Egyptian dictionary project, sponsored by several 
German academies. Breasted’s Carnegie proposal was not funded, 
however. His proposal arrived just as the institution was forming its board 
oftrustees and narrowing its mission to the natural sciences, the rejection 
alerting him to the inferior position of the humanities in comparison to the 
sciences among potential funders, especially those attempting to address 
societal needs in America.'? 

Breasted’s next try, written in 1903 on behalf of colleagues in 
Chicago’s Semitic languages and literatures department, was addressed 
to John D. Rockefeller Jr. (1874-1960) who by then was helping 
manage his father's charitable giving.'” The proposal borrowed from 
Breasted's previous one a sense of urgency driven by the ‘daily perishing’ 
of monuments and the application of modern archaeological methods to 
preserve the knowledge they contained. To accommodate his colleagues' 
interests, however, he broadened his geographical scope to include 
‘Babylonia and Assyria’ and 'Syria-Palestine' alongside Egypt. Breasted 
envisioned a two-step approach to each region that began with 
exploratory surveys to prepare a ‘careful system of preliminary plans’ that 
would be followed by ongoing excavation and epigraphic recording 
programmes conducted from ‘permanent archaeological missions[s] or 
institute[s]’ in Beirut and Cairo. The surveys would be documented in 
bulletins published annually or semiannually, and excavations annually 
in ‘elaborate’ volumes. The other noteworthy difference in this proposal 
was Breasted's shift from an American to a religious context. He 
characterised the regions to be studied as ‘Bible Lands’ and seasoned his 
argument with references to Old Testament notables, sites and events.'* 
The shift likely reflects Breasted's awareness of the Rockefellers' Christian 
faith and his desire to capture the project's significance in terms familiar 
to them. Rockefeller backed the proposal and Breasted pursued his 
share, two years of explorations along the Nile in Nubia (now northern 
Sudan). During this time he was able to refine his field photography 
techniques, employing a portable darkroom, special cameras, films, 
flashes for dark interiors (Figure 4.3) and photographic papers conducive 
to field annotations over images printed on site that failed to capture 
essential details, necessitating hand-drawn corrections to fully capture 
the inscriptions and reliefs." 

While on his second Nubia expedition, Breasted was invited by 
Rockefeller advisor Frederick T. Gates (1853-1929) to request additional 
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Figure 4.3 Nubian expedition photographer Friedrich Koch, with 
unidentified Egyptian assistant, Great Hypostyle Hall, Temple of Ramses 
II, Abu Simbel, late January-early February 1906, P. 2403. Source: 
Courtesy of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. Reproduced 
under a CC BY-NC-ND 4.0 licence. 


funding for his research.'° He responded with a plan to record all the 
ancient monuments and inscriptions in Egypt with detailed line drawings 
based on photographs and to publish the resulting images with a scholarly 
apparatus. They were to be issued in 100 ‘stately volumes’, each containing 
about 100 plates probably printed in elephant folio size (about 24" x 19"), 
in an edition of 300 sets, ideally to be distributed free of charge to major 
research institutions and museums. The goal was ‘perpetuating for 
all time both the fast perishing monuments of Egypt, and the memory' of 
the donor whose generosity made their documentation and publication 
‘accessible to all the civilized world forever’: John D. Rockefeller.” 
To exemplify what Breasted had in mind, he cited the publication 
by German Egyptologist Richard Lepsius (1810-1884) of his Denkmäler, 
12 magisterial volumes containing 894 plates recording the findings of 
his 1842-1845 expeditions in Egypt and Nubia - all underwritten by 
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Prussian King Friedrich Wilhelm IV. Breasted’s plan, which included 
construction of a floating headquarters and working laboratory’, a large 
and elaborately equipped barge to house the project on the Nile as it 
proceeded from site to site, would have required 15 years to complete. 
He estimated it would cost US$434,450, or about US$12.2 million 
today.” The proposal’s scale and expense dampened Gates's enthusiasm, 
however, and it didn’t help that the Rockefellers avoided the kind of 
donor recognition Breasted offered. But preparing the proposal compelled 
him to think through potential methods and field resources for his 
programme more fully. This included translating photographs into 
publishable line drawings and the types of additional materials - such as 
a small research library for field use — necessary to speed the analysis and 
collation of inscriptions with those at other sites.?? 


From Egyptology to ancient Near Eastern studies 


In the years following his plan’s failure, Breasted’s disciplinary horizons 
began widening as he strove to bridge the divisions between linguistics 
and archaeology in ancient Near Eastern research. He adopted what, 
today, would be called an area studies approach to the cultures around 
the eastern Mediterranean and Near East — especially the interrelations 
of ancient Greece and the regions south and east of it, examined other 
disciplines to round out his understanding of ancient history and utilised 
historical narrative as a means of rendering the findings of advanced 
research accessible to the general public. 

Breasted’s training, like many of his peers, was essentially in ancient 
languages and thus ‘too narrow and restricted’. Whether ‘Hebraists, or 
Assyriologists, or Egyptologists’, they were essentially ‘philologists rather 
than historians’. He felt most scholars, as a result, were ill prepared to 
learn from material culture, a fate he escaped via his doctoral research in 
museum collections. Further, the approach to history inherited by his 
generation emphasised major figures and decisive events, overlooking the 
day-to-day experiences of common people. ‘There is a vast category of 
economic questions like the distribution of land, sources of royal 
income ...; and social questions like relations between classes, relation of 
classes to fiscal system, [and the] effect of foreign immigration' to be 
investigated.” To get at that information, Breasted imagined an expansion 
of ancient Near Eastern research to include anthropology, psychology, 
comparative religions, sociology, political economy and 'even the later 
periods of geology ... before wh[ich] Paleolithic man lived'.? Through 
his teaching, lectures and scholarly essays during the 1910s, Breasted 
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fleshed out his ideas. But it was in two high school textbooks that he 
reified the potential benefits of the disciplinary breadth he envisioned. By 
this point Breasted had become a captivating writer with a keen eye for 
telling illustrations and colourful narratives, and his second textbook - 
Ancient Times — attracted a large adult readership as well. It was there that 
he coined the expression ‘Fertile Crescent’ to characterise the shape and 
nature of the ‘borderland between desert and mountains’ where ancient 
Near Eastern civilisations arose.” 

While Breasted was rethinking the methodological foundations of his 
research, he was also contemplating ways of supporting it. If the challenges 
of funding known fields like Egyptology were formidable, those for a field 
still being adumbrated were even greater. Further, Breasted lacked a model 
for structuring a research enterprise that both embraced area studies 
and was multidisciplinary. A valuable sounding board in his search for 
examples, validation and money was Breasted’s one-time Chicago colleague 
and lifelong friend, George Ellery Hale. An astronomer, scientific impresario 
and opinion leader, Hale (1868-1938) was well connected among the 
major philanthropic institutions — he obtained support from the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington - and had become a prominent voice in American 
science policy.** During the 1910s, Hale was attempting to transform 
America’s once sleepy and reclusive National Academy of Sciences into a 
vital advisory body for the federal government. Valuing Breasted’s expertise 
and breadth, Hale asked his friend for ideas about increasing the Academy’s 
relevance. Breasted replied with a plan to enlarge the Academy’s scope by 
adding a new ‘Historico-Philosophical Section’ for certain humanities 
disciplines. Although nothing came of it, the collaboration engaged Hale in 
Breasted’s search for funding.” Hale mentored his friend with questions 
such as: ‘Possible donors may ask how many inscriptions not previously 
known or deciphered would be copied. Also how much the work would 
contribute to new knowledge instead of recording what is already known.’ 
In responding Breasted not only clarified his ideas, he bolstered them with 
science analogies to validate the rigour and novelty of his research. 
Recognising the differences between experimental and observational 
science, and drawing on his knowledge of Hale’s work, Breasted favoured 
astronomy comparisons: 


The difference between an old and a modern photograph of a nebula 
may suggest ... the vast difference between a copy of an inscription 
made today and a copy made twenty-five years ago. Although in 
both the case of the nebula and that of the inscription, the original 
has long been known, only the modern reproduction of it furnishes 
any adequate basis for study.”° 
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Their colloquy led to a proposal drafted by Breasted and forwarded by 
Hale to an individual donor with a cover letter advocating the plan - for 
an ‘Egyptian Institute of the National Academy of Sciences’ — and 
suggesting it be named for the donor. Breasted’s plan revived his floating 
archaeological laboratory (Figure 4.4), but with a new rationale reflecting 
his expanding vision. He stood by his concept of the recording project as 
a means of preservation, but argued its value by asserting the revelation 
of new information from hitherto unknown inscriptions, more accurately 
recording those that were previously misinterpreted and clearing partially 
buried ones. Significantly, Breasted now argued for Egypt’s seminal place 
in the development of ancient civilisation prior to the rise of ancient 
Greece and, because of Egypt’s contacts with cultures further east in Asia 
Minor and the Fertile Crescent, its crucial role in the origins of European 
civilisation: ‘The floating laboratory could be made a great archaeological 
institute’ which scholars worldwide would consult ‘for authoritative ... 
research in the early history of civilization.’”’ Although the donor declined 
the proposal because it was beyond his means, Hale encouraged Breasted 
to keep trying, adding he should focus more on excavations ‘as it is so 
much easier to interest people in this’. Breasted later conceded that ‘we 
must always carry on some kind of excavation, although I should always 
regard it as merely a means to an end - a kind of sop, if you will — a 
concession to popular interest’.”® 

About a year later, in 1916, Hale was cultivating yet another donor 
for a project that could include Breasted's initiative within a larger 
research entity. Hale shared his idea with Breasted and in response the 
latter suggested it be called an academy and its sub-sections be structured 
as institutes, his to be ‘The Oriental Institute’. Breasted's adoption of the 
term ‘Oriental’ signalled another step in his broadening objectives, from 
an emphasis on Egyptology alone to an area-studies embrace of the entire 
ancient Near East. Although Hale's initiative failed, he pushed Breasted 
to further articulate the latter's widening vision. Responding to a query 
from Hale about 'pending Oriental research’, Breasted distilled his aims 
into four objectives: The ‘Rise of Civilization’, exploring the fundamental 
processes in the evolution of mankind' from the Stone Age to the advent 
of classical antiquity; "The Decipherment of Hittite’, building on a 1915 
advance in translating Hittite to compile inscriptions relevant to the 
history of the eastern Mediterranean; 'An Assyrian and Babylonian 
Dictionary, expediting the translations of Assyrian and Babylonian 
cuneiform inscriptions; and Egyptian Documents and the Mediterranean 
Situation’, completing Breasted's epigraphic survey to reveal the 
Mediterranean context of ancient Egypt.” His expanding historical and 
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Figure 4.4 Breasted’s ‘Rough sketch: design for proposed floating 
laboratory on the Nile’, prepared ca. April 1907 and revised ca. April 
1914. Source: Courtesy of the Oriental Institute Museum Archives at the 
University of Chicago. Reproduced under a CC BY-NC-ND 4.0 licence. 
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regional outlook grew out of his textbook writing and Breasted’s 
collaboration with a Chicago colleague, John Merlin Powis Smith (1866- 
1932), who specialised in ancient Near Eastern, especially Old Testament, 
studies. ‘As the years passed’, Breasted recalled, the two ‘saw more and 
more clearly that our ultimate task was historical interpretation’ realised 
by broadening their curriculum and marked by changing its name to the 
Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures, substituting ‘Oriental’ 
(as representing the entire range of ancient Near Eastern languages and 
locales) for what was formerly ‘Semitic’ (as confined to Hebraic, Arabic 
and cognate languages).?? 

Breasted likely proposed the ‘institute’ structure to Hale based on 
the former’s familiarity with the German model, one that could thrive 
either in a university environment or as an independent organisation. 
For scholars in American research universities, the ‘institute had a 
particular appeal’ because the vision of their founders was being 
compromised as higher education professionalised, bureaucracies grew 
and swelling student populations diluted institutional resources. At 
several of America’s leading universities, including Johns Hopkins, 
Princeton and Stanford, efforts to ‘revive the research ideal and preserve 
the integrity of “real” university work’ found expression in proposals like 
Breasted’s. The research institute ‘promised a refuge from teaching 
obligations and the prospect of undisturbed time and funding for 
investigation’ while also protecting specialised projects from competing 
demands. Although Breasted’s plan was not unique in American higher 
education, it was unusual in the realm of ancient Near Eastern studies as 
he modelled an institutional approach to advancing the field.” 


From answers to questions, from the known 
to the unknown 


Public acclaim for Ancient Times exemplified by former American 
president Theodore Roosevelt’s enthusiastic review and private praise 
from Frederick Gates and John D. Rockefeller Jr.’s wife, Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller (1874-1948), both influential in the family’s philanthropic 
endeavours, emboldened Breasted in 1917 to again seek Rockefeller 
support.?? But the family’s philanthropy had been fundamentally altered 
during the years following his proposal a decade earlier. In the interim, 
Gates persuaded Rockefeller to reorganise his donations according to ‘the 
principle of scientific giving’. Several Rockefeller foundations, each 
specialising in a separate area of charitable interests, were created with 
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the objective of establishing ‘efficiency in giving’ by improving ‘underlying 
conditions’ rather than responding piecemeal to society’s myriad 
problems. Rather than supporting numerous hospitals to care for the ill, 
for example, the Rockefellers would now fund medical research and 
education to prevent illnesses.** The foundations, each with its own staff 
and trustees, operated out of the Rockefellers’ corporate headquarters 
in New York.** Their priorities were guided by John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
who by this point had fashioned himself into a ‘consciously modern’ 
foundations manager and the first ‘to make his career as a “professional 
philanthropist”’.*° Breasted travelled to New York and launched his new 
campaign by meeting with Rockefeller foundation officials who warmly 
received him, in part because several had read Ancient Times. Thus 
encouraged, he followed up with a written proposal. 

Breasted’s ‘Plan for an Institute of Oriental Archaeology’ knitted 
together many of his most recent ideas, but within a framework that 
emphasised ‘gaps in our knowledge’ of certain ‘epochs’: ‘the origin 
of civilization’, the ‘transition of man from barbarism to civilization’, 
‘the development of the great civilized societies’ and ‘the transmission 
of civilization to Europe’. Those gaps could only be filled, he argued, 
by research at the sites where civilisation arose, ‘on the spot’ as with 
‘the geology or botany of a given region’. Noting the Carnegie Institution’s 
support of those kinds of natural sciences research, Breasted argued that 
archaeology had never enjoyed comparable backing: ‘Just as chemistry or 
astronomy would be helpless without their laboratories and instru- 
ments, so permanent archaeological research in the Near East would be 
impossible without a fully equipped archaeological laboratory.’ To pursue 
this work, Breasted proposed two ‘headquarters’, one for ‘Asia’ in Beirut, 
Damascus or Aleppo, the other for ‘Africa’ in Cairo - the latter relying 
on his floating laboratory. He would begin with a preliminary survey of 
‘the almost untouched buried cities of Syria’ to preserve what is above 
ground and plan excavations of the ‘most promising places’; and in Egypt 
he would undertake a similar approach, but with greater priority to 
documenting the many monuments above ground. Breasted underscored 
the compilation of records for the benefit of scholars worldwide and 
the prompt and frequent dissemination of findings by a well-staffed 
publications department. Cooperation with American universities 
and museums was highlighted as well, principally by sharing with them 
objects discovered during excavations so that, over time, ‘collections of 
world-wide importance ... would grow up in America’.°° 

Echoing his earlier proposal’s attention to American interests, this 
one shifted from a concern over intellectual parity with Europe to the 
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country’s international responsibilities in place of Europe. America had 
declared war on Germany just a few days before Breasted’s visit and he 
anticipated the Ottoman Empire’s collapse after war’s end and America’s 
expanded role in Middle Eastern affairs: 


Delivered from Turkish misrule, the lands around the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean are about to be opened up for the first time to 
unrestricted exploration and excavation.... It is but obvious 
scientific statesmanship ... to do what European governments will 
feel too financially hampered to do after the war is over.... The 
great opportunity can be seized and the work efficiently done by the 
establishment of an ORIENTAL INSTITUTE.” 


Breasted’s reference to international responsibilities echoed concerns of 
Rockefeller officials at the time. American foundations were exploring 
new approaches involving private-public partnerships to address large 
needs. The First World War accelerated discussions about how foundations 
might perform services the U.S. government did not provide. In calling 
upon Rockefeller officials to consider America’s opportunities and 
obligations in the Middle East, Breasted was aligning his objectives 
with the foundations’ expanding purview.°® Of the visit with Rockefeller 
officials and his ensuing proposal, Breasted concluded, ‘I shall have to 
wait until after the war before they can undertake my plans, - but I have 
their attention, their interest & their confidence."? 


Institutionalising multidisciplinary and area studies 


About a year later, in April 1918, Breasted was elected president of the 
American Oriental Society. By tradition, the society's president addressed 
its annual meeting at the conclusion of his or her year-long term, the 
subject to be ‘some phase of the progress and significance of Oriental 
studies'.^ When Breasted's turn came, he drew together his ideas about 
the geographical reach, multidisciplinary requirements and historical 
purposes of the field in ‘The Place of the Near Orient in the Career of Man 
and the Task of the American Orientalist’. A call for change, the address 
was also his first public discussion of the ideas he expressed privately in 
grant applications over the previous 15 years. The timing, just months 
after the First World War's end, also invited a fresh look at the Middle East 
as a land of scholarly ‘responsibility and ‘opportunity’. By ‘responsibility, 
Breasted meant his audience's obligations to current and previous 
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generations of European scholars to whose findings Americans were 
indebted and who, impoverished by war, deserved assistance just as 
weary Allies were aided by American troops on Europe’s battlefields. The 
‘opportunity’ Breasted envisioned was ‘the correlation of the whole 
ancient Near East with the development of early Europe’ leading, in turn, 
to an understanding of ‘mankind viewed as a whole’. 

Breasted lamented society’s ignorance of the ancient Near East’s 
seminal place ‘in the career of man’, a problem he attributed to scholars’ 
failure to make ‘the Near East intelligible’. In his own efforts to do so, 
Breasted was inspired by anthropologists studying the pre-Columbian 
period in the Americas, exemplified by Clark Wissler’s The American Indian: 
An introduction to the anthropology of the New World, especially the concept 
of ‘culture traits’: clusters of evidence associated with the cultivation of 
maize, the ‘cotton complex’, pottery, rudimentary metallurgical skills and 
the transition ‘from the pictographic to the phonetic stage’ in ancient 
writing. Breasted admired the Americanists’ linking of culture traits at 
widely dispersed sites to trace ‘lines of diffusion’ back to their points of 
origin and their use of that information to reveal the antiquity and role of 
the ‘great inter-continental bridge’ connecting the North and South 
American continents. Breasted also admired the anthropologists’ 
integration of evidence from many disciplines enabling them to transcend 
divisions impeding research in the eastern Mediterranean. Breasted 
bemoaned the ‘watertight compartments’ that separated researchers 
studying ancient Greece and Rome from those working on the ancient Near 
East, or that kept the findings of philologists/epigraphers separate from 
those of archaeologists. In the Americanists’ example, Breasted found a 
model for drawing together philologists and archaeologists over questions 
of common interest, as well as a way to integrate the history of Western 
antiquity, from the upper Nile to ancient Greece and Rome, and from the 
eastern Mediterranean to western India, from the prehistoric period to the 
dawn of European civilization (Figure 4.5).*” Breasted likened the origins 
and central role of ancient Near Eastern peoples to those of the ancient 
peoples of Central America by proposing an ‘Egypto-Babylonian culture- 
nucleus’ that spanned the ‘inter-continental bridge connecting Africa and 
Eurasia’. The ‘Egypto-Babylonian group’ thus provided both a crucible for 
and source of the advances that led from ‘prehistoric man’ to ‘civilized 
Europe’. Yet, Breasted declared, research on this ‘cultural synthesis’ had 
‘hardly begun’ because of disciplinary parochialism.^? 

Overcoming his long-standing aversion to archaeology in favour of 
epigraphy, Breasted admitted that philologists and epigraphers would 
have to closely collaborate with archaeologists. But to fully explore the 
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Figure 4.5 ‘Diagram Visualizing the Rise of Civilization in the Orient and 
Its Transition Thence to Europe’, from Breasted’s ‘Origins of Civilization’, 
Scientific Monthly 10, no. 3 (March 1920): 267. Source: Public domain, 
reproduction by author. 


‘culture traits’ distinctive to the ancient Near East, they must also draw on 
the expertise of other disciplines. Physical anthropologists had discovered 
evidence of circumeision and the consumption of certain grains in 
prehistoric Egypt. Revealing evidence for the latter along with other 
cereals eaten in the Near Fast required the assistance of botanists. 
Suggestions of animal husbandry demanded the expertise of palaeonto- 
logists and zoologists. Finds of human bones and artefacts on the 
‘Pleistocene river terraces of Egypt’ called for geologists’ participation. 
Evidence of attempts to collect, store and redirect rainfall for irrigation 
would best be understood with the assistance of hydrographers. Add a 
host of other culture traits such as the potter’s wheel, the composite bow 
or ceramic glazing, and it was abundantly clear that only by integrating 
the expertise of many disciplines ‘shall we accomplish in the Old World 
what the Americanists are so successfully doing for the New’.** 

To efficiently assemble the resulting evidence into the ‘vast cultural 
synthesis’, Breasted envisioned was beyond the capacities of the individual 
scholar. Staff and a ‘properly equipped building ... a veritable laboratory 
of systematic oriental research’ were required. It is, Breasted argued, 
‘as necessary to a proper study of the career of man as an astronomical 
observatory with its files of observations, computations, and negatives 
[is] to an investigation of the career of the universe’. The ‘historical 
laboratory Breasted imagined was, of course, an institute to be associated 
with a university so as to ‘maintain close relations with [its] scientific 
departments’ and draw upon the many disciplines they represented. His 
references to the sciences and, in particular, his use of scientific imagery, 
enlarged upon his colloquies with Hale about the nature of Breasted’s 
field in comparison with the astronomer’s, as well as their mutual effort 
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to validate research in the humanities as comparable to that in the 
sciences in social value and intellectual import. The laboratory analogy 
reflected a trend in American popular culture as well.“ 

In sketching out his historical laboratory — to be called the Oriental 
Institute — Breasted proposed ‘liberal provision’ be made for postdoctoral 
research fellows, support staff, darkrooms, drafting rooms and all the other 
accoutrements necessary so that ‘not only the methods but especially the 
equipment of natural science should be applied to our study’. Breasted 
aligned ancient Near Eastern studies, as a ‘humanistic science’, with the 
natural sciences and connected results of the former with discoveries of 
the latter: “The stages which carried man out of savagery and far along 
into the age of civilization, can be recovered’ for ‘a great synthesis of 
the developing universe which the progress of scientific research is now 
making it possible to build up.’ His Oriental Institute would complement 
and extend research in the natural sciences to reach that great synthesis. 
Ought not, Breasted concluded, ‘the worth and dignity of our great task... 
move us to claim all that is conceded to the natural sciences. Are we not 
engaged upon later phases of the same vast process of development which 
they are investigating?" 


A recognised branch of science 


Several passages of Breasted's address that transformed it from an essay 
on methodology to a call for action were drawn from a fresh institute 
grant proposal he circulated among Rockefeller officials a few months 
earlier. As before, Breasted focused on America's ‘obligation’, in the wake 
of the First World War and the Ottoman Empire's collapse, this time to 
supplement the scholarly initiatives of ‘Allies in Europe ... financially too 
exhausted to take advantage of the great opportunity’ for presumably 
unhindered research throughout the ancient Near East. Where, in his 
address, Breasted underscored American scholars’ imperative and 
opportunity to gather evidence for a ‘history of mankind viewed as a 
whole’, in his Rockefeller proposal, Breasted took a different path. He 
highlighted the preservation of precious archaeological sources from the 
threats of post-war development - such as ‘exploitation in mining, 
railroad-building, manufactures and agriculture’ - and ‘illicit native 
diggings'. Appealing to the Rockefeller group's entrepreneurial ethos, 
Breasted spoke to his plan's business values such as efficiency, systematic 
administration and financial economy, adding that the proposed institute 
was not 'an excavation organization and hence [could operate on a] 
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modest budget’. There were also ancillary socioeconomic benefits of 
his plan such as how institute reports on ‘present-day conditions in the 
Near East might also be of value to our government, to our educational 
and relief organizations, and even to our business men’. Breasted sought 
enough money to endow a small, ongoing field operation, originating in 
America but perhaps with a couple of small, satellite ‘headquarters’ in 
Aleppo and Cairo to store records and equipment. The focus was on 
recording information and, to an extent, collecting objects. If excavations 
were deemed necessary at some point, hopefully they could be funded by 
other sources on a site-by-site basis.*” 

Though there was considerable interest in Breasted's goals among 
Rockefeller officials, and they held him in high regard, he had sent the 
proposal without first clearing it with the University of Chicago's 
president. The Rockefeller foundation most appropriate for Breasted's 
proposal did not give grants based on individual faculty requests, but only 
for university-authorised initiatives. Breasted hastily presented his plan 
to Chicago's president, obtained the latter's endorsement and continued 
to lobby Rockefeller officials, but to no avail.^? His patience growing thin, 
Breasted sent the proposal directly to John D. Rockefeller Jr., hoping he 
might break the logjam. Rockefeller was inclined to endorse the project 
but asked an advisor to evaluate it and Breasted's ability to achieve the 
stated aims. After consultations with several others, the advisor suggested 
Rockefeller personally fund the project because it fell outside the purview 
of his various foundations. The advisor also recommended, however, 
the donation be sufficient for five years’ work only so ‘the thing can be 
tested' - the endowment question could be revisited later. Rockefeller 
followed the recommendation and Breasted promptly launched the 
Oriental Institute.^? 

As promised, he began with a survey of sites to be documented or 
excavated in Egypt and along the Fertile Crescent. Breasted soon 
produced results, published reports, and kept Rockefeller and his advisors 
apprised of the Institute's progress at every step.” As its fifth anniversary 
and the depletion of its funding approached, Breasted again sought an 
endowment to fund the Institute in perpetuity, as well as a new building 
to house its growing collection of objects, field records and - ideally - an 
enlarged staff to conduct research, process incoming materials and 
issue publications. Again, one of Rockefeller's advisors was persuaded 
by the significance of Breasted's objectives and his exceptional ability. 
And again, Rockefeller personally donated money for five years of 
Institute work, this time for an expanded programme. But he declined to 
endow the Institute or erect a building for it, adding ‘he was supporting a 
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Figure 4.6 Oriental Institute building from the northwest, designed by 
Oscar Harold Murray and completed in 1931, ca. 1931, P. 18730/N. 
10872. Source: Courtesy of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. Reproduced under a CC BY-NC-ND 4.0 licence. 


man, not a recognized branch of science’ - a comment that confirmed 
Breasted’s fears about perceptions of his field’s validity in comparison to 
the natural sciences.°' It would take another five years and numerous 
grant requests to Rockefeller foundations for smaller Institute projects, 
before Rockefeller officials concluded: ‘The work has been supported in 
that way long enough. These details are without end."? The result, in 
1928, was two Rockefeller foundations’ grants erecting a new building 
(Figure 4.6), endowing its maintenance and museum operations, 
endowing the Institute’s teaching programme and funding 10 years of 
research, fieldwork and publications. Those grants, along with subsequent 
ones, would result in the Oriental Institute that remains to this day. Ever 
restless, Breasted continued to refine his priorities of geographical 
breadth, chronological depth, multidisciplinary reach and technological 
innovation - all evident in his last and most complete statement of the 
Institute’s activities and aims published in 1933, just two years before his 
death. He remained faithful to the call he issued in 1919 and, remarkably, 
the institution he created remains a permanent feature in the landscape 
of ancient Near Eastern research, sustaining Breasted’s vision of scholarly 
innovation, multidisciplinarity and productivity, its findings regularly 
disseminated by an in-house publication programme.” 
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Coda: what archaeologists may study 


Near the beginning of Bruce Trigger’s A History of Archaeological Thought, 
in the chapter on ‘Studying the History of Archaeology’, he explored 
factors shaping the questions archaeologists pursue in their research and 
how they do it. He added that: 


What archaeologists can study is also influenced by the resources 
that are made available for archaeological research, the institutional 
and public contexts in which research is carried out, and the 
kinds of investigations societies or governments are prepared to let 
archaeologists undertake. To obtain support archaeologists must 
please their sponsors, whether these be wealthy patrons, colleagues 
and politicians managing the allocation of public funds, or the 
general public.°* 


Trigger’s observation stops short of addressing a more subtle but ultimately 
more consequential historiographical consideration: What might the 
negotiations between archaeologists and their backers, as archaeology’s 
history unfolded, tell us about the evolution of its aims and approaches? In 
fairness to Trigger, the task of surveying archaeological history and theory 
usually relies on published sources that command attention because they 
represent successfully backed projects and the work of accomplished 
scholars — that is, ones that left a mark.” There is a lack of evidence of 
archaeologists either unable to find patrons or of their sidelining valuable 
ideas in favour of lesser ones to successfully earn sponsors’ approval, as did 
Breasted when he agreed to pursue excavations as a ‘sop’ to donors and 
‘concession to popular interest’. Without a history of such failures and 
reversals, one has at best only a partial understanding of the forces affecting 
those archaeological initiatives that succeeded. 

Were one to search through Breasted’s dozens of publications to 
learn of the ideas that shaped the Oriental Institute’s creation, the first 
published evidence would be his 1919 American Oriental Society address. 
Without the information contained in his unpublished records the 
Institute’s particular configuration would seem to have come out of the 
blue. With those materials, however, it’s possible to trace Breasted’s 
nearly two decades of proposals, rejections, revised plans, personal and 
professional relationships, and other factors that contributed to his 
eventually successful drive for the Oriental Institute. Because he was 
indefatigable in his pursuits, he was a prolific correspondent and he 
preserved all his writings, the archival record of Breasted’s career as a 
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scholar and academic entrepreneur is nearly comprehensive. The records 
of several of his scholarly collaborators, Hale, and the Rockefellers and 
their associates are equally extensive. Taken together, these materials 
afford opportunities to explore not only the formation of Breasted’s ideas, 
but to gain insights into the development of his and cognate disciplines. 
The records also suggest possibilities for exploring the interpenetration 
of ideals and lived experience, illuminating how Breasted’s private 
failures altered the course of a biography seemingly marked only by 
public successes. 

While the unpublished records left by Breasted and others whose 
lives he touched are unusually complete and well preserved, they 
are hardly unique. What might the archival materials left by other 
archaeologists and their backers convey about the discipline’s reversals 
as well as its accomplishments, the paths from false starts to eventual 
successes and broader societal perceptions of archaeology informing 
the decisions of private and institutional funders? The unpublished 
and often unstudied records of archaeologists’ efforts to coax support 
from potential backers offer veins of knowledge yet to be mined, insights 
that are likely to both complicate and enlarge our understanding of the 
field’s history. 


Archival sources 


California Institute of Technology Archives, Pasadena, California, USA 

Carnegie Institution of Washington Archives, Washington, DC, USA 

Oriental Institute Archives (now the Institute for the Study of Ancient Cultures Archives, see note 4 
below), University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, USA 

Rockefeller Archive Center, Sleepy Hollow, New York, USA 

Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library, Chicago, Illinois, USA 


Notes 


1 Examples of these glimpses include: Margaret S. Drower, Flinders Petrie: A life in archeology 
(London: Victor Gollancz Ltd, 1985); Peter Der Manuelian, Walking Among Pharaohs: George 
Reisner and the dawn of modern Egyptology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2023); T .G. H. 
James, Howard Carter: The path to Tutankhamun (London: Taurus Parke, 2001). For 
institutional perspectives, see, for example, Nancy Thomas, ‘American institutional fieldwork 
in Egypt, 1899-1960’, in The American Discovery of Ancient Egypt, ed. Nancy Thomas (Los 
Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 1995), 49-72; Amara Thornton, ‘“... a certain 
faculty for extricating cash”: Collective sponsorship in late 19th and early 20th century British 
archaeology’, Present Pasts 5 (2013): 1-12. As for rivalries: James F. Goode, Negotiating for the 
Past: Archaeology, nationalism, and diplomacy in the Middle East, 1919-1941 (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 2007). 

2 These discourses are at best only suggested in archaeologists’ biographies. A colourful example 
is the exchange between Howard Carter and his patron, Lord Carnarvon, in the run up to the King 
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Tut tomb discovery: James, Howard Carter, 250-51; Charles Breasted, Pioneer to the Past: The 
Story ofJames Henry Breasted, archaeologist (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943), 328-9. 
The shift began with policy changes among American charitable organisations providing health 
and social support for the indigent: Robert H. Bremner, “Scientific philanthropy”, 1873-93’, 
Social Service Review 30, No. 1, March (1956): 168-73; Barbara Howe, ‘The emergence of 
scientific philanthropy, 1900-1920: Origins, issues, and outcomes’, in Philanthropy and 
Cultural Imperialism: The foundations at home and abroad, ed., Robert F. Arnove (Boston: G.K. 
Hall & Company, 1980), 25-54. 

Regarding the expression ‘scientific philanthropy’, see the previous note. In spring 2023 the 
Oriental Institute changed its name to ‘Institute for the Study of Ancient Cultures’ (ISAC). As 
this essay was typeset prior to the change, all subsequent mentions of the Oriental Institute 
should be understood as referring to ISAC. Name change information’, ISAC. Accessed April 
2023. https://isac.uchicago.edu/about/name-change-information. 

Biographical information on Breasted (hereafter JHB) is from research for: Jeffrey Abt, 
American Egyptologist: The life of James Henry Breasted and the creation of his Oriental Institute 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011) (hereafter AE). Earlier biographies of JHB, 
cited in AE, include the colorful Breasted, Pioneer to the Past, which is essentially JHB’s son’s 
memoir. 

On the University’s founding and intellectual environment during that era: Richard J. Storr, 
Harper’s University: The beginnings (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966). See also, 
Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, William Rainey Harper: First president of the University of 
Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928) and Goodspeed’s, A History of the 
University of Chicago: The first quarter-century, third edition (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1972). 

Ron Chernow, Titan: The life of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. (New York: Random House, 1988). 

On public outreach: Merle Curti, ‘Scholarship and popularization of learning’, in The Growth 
of American Thought (New York: Harper and Row, 1943), 564-87. The philanthropic context 
of this essay is distinctly American, see Robert H. Bremner, American Philanthropy, second 
edition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988). 

JHB became familiar with museum work during his doctoral studies in Berlin: AE, 29-30; on 
the Haskell Oriental Museum and his efforts there: AE, 62-71. Regarding Chicago’s 
philanthropic environment at the time: Helen Lefkowitz Horowitz, Culture and the City: 
Cultural philanthropy in Chicago from the 1880s to 1917 (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1976). 

David Nasaw, Andrew Carnegie (New York: Penguin Press, 2006). On the Carnegie Institution’s 
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Institution of Washington’, in The Organization of Knowledge in Modern America, 1860-1920, 
ed. Alexandra Oleson and John Voss (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1979), 
313-41; David Madsen, ‘Daniel Coit Gilman at the Carnegie Institution of Washington’, History 
of Education Quarterly IX, (1969): 154-86. 

JHB to Daniel C. Gilman, 17 February 1902, JHB File, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Archives. The Egypt Exploration Fund was renamed the Egypt Exploration Society in 1919, 
Excavating in Egypt: The Egypt Exploration Society, 1882-1982, ed. T. G. H. James (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1982). 

On JHB’s photographic methods up to this point and his work for the Egyptian dictionary: 
AE, 73-80. 

Raymond B. Fosdick, John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: A portrait (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956). 

JHB et al. to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. (hereafter JDR, Jr.), 20 May 1903, and William R. Harper 
to Frederick T. Gates, w/attachment: ‘Estimate of expense... for exploration and excavation in 
Bible Lands’, 8 June 1903, Rockefeller Family Archives (hereafter RFA)/Record Group 
(hereafter R.G.) 2 (Office of Messrs. Rockefeller (hereafter OMR))/Educational Interests 
series, box 108, folder: Pledge - Bible Land Exploration, Rockefeller Archive Center, (hereafter 
RAC); John D. Rockefeller to JDR Jr., 25 June 1903, RFA/R. G. 2 (OMR)/Educational Interests 
series, University of Chicago, box 104, RAC. 

John D. Rockefeller’s gift establishing the University of Chicago resulted from a community of 
shared religious beliefs: Storr, Harper’s University and John W. Boyer, ‘“Broad and Christian in 
the fullest sense”: William Rainey Harper and the University of Chicago’, University of Chicago 
Record 40, No. 2, 5 January (2006): 2-26. Concerning JDR, Jr.’s religious beliefs and charitable 
activities: Albert F. Schenkel, The Rich Man and the Kingdom: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the 
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While JHB was conversant with biblical archaeology, he never subscribed to its purposes. Yet, 
when the Old and New Testaments furnished an effective means of contextualising his work, 
he readily drew on his deep familiarity with them. On the place of JHB’s religious beliefs in his 
work: AE, 372-74. Regarding biblical archaeology in general: Neil Asher Silberman, ‘Desolation 
and restoration: The impact of a biblical concept on Near Eastern archaeology’, Biblical 
Archaeologist 54 (1991): 76-87; Thomas W. Davis, Shifting Sands: The rise and fall of biblical 
archaeology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004). On this grant proposal and its relation to 
JHB’s epigraphic methodology: AE, 120-23, 126-53. 

Frederick T. Gates, Chapters in My Life [with Robert S. Morison, ‘Frederick Taylor Gates 
Lectures’] (New York: Free Press, 1977). For the invitation’s inception and outcome, 
AE, 153-59. 

JHB, Draft letter/proposal [addressed to Frederick T. Gates], 13 April 1907, Director’s Office 
Correspondence (hereafter DOC), Oriental Institute Archives (hereafter OIA). When JHB 
obtained funding for what became the Oriental Institute’s Epigraphic Survey and its first 
volumes were published, they were all elephant folio size or larger. See, for example, The 
Epigraphic Survey (directed by Harold H. Nelson), Earlier Historical Records of Ramses III, 
Medinet Habu-vol. I, Oriental Institute Publications, vol. VIII, ed. JHB (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1930). 

Who Was Who in Egyptology, s.v. ‘Karl Richard Lepsius’, Karl Richard Lepsius, Denkmäler aus 
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to compute the relative value of a U.S. dollar amount, 1774 to present’. Accessed June 2021. 
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The epigraphic techniques first envisioned here evolved into the ‘Chicago House method’: 
AE, 281-99; on why it is so exacting: AE, 265-76. 

JHB’s training was primarily in hieroglyphics and Egyptian demotic, but he was also proficient 
in seven other ancient languages and fluent in four modern ones, including Arabic. JHB, 
‘Oriental History as a Field of Investigation’, Unpublished manuscript, December 1912, 
James Henry Breasted Papers (hereafter JHBP), OIA. 

JHB, ‘The Old Historical Method’, Unpublished manuscript, 21 January 1911, JHBP, OIA. 

On JHB’s teaching: AE, 167-69; on the textbooks and their reception: AE, 182-206. The first 
textbook is: JHB and James Harvey Robinson, Outlines of European History, Part I (Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1914). JHB, Ancient Times: A history of the early world, an introduction to the 
study of ancient history and the career of early man (Boston & New York: Ginn and Company, 
1916), 100-101. 

Walter S. Adams, ‘George Ellery Hale, 1868-1938’, Biographical Memoirs (National Academy 
of Sciences) XXI, No. 5 (1940): 181-241; Helen Wright, Explorer of the Universe: A biography of 
George Ellery Hale (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1966). 

On the National Academy of Sciences initiative: AE, 208-11; it was briefly revived a few years 
later when JHB proposed creation of a ‘National Academy of Humanistic Science’: AE, 225-28. 
George Ellery Hale (hereafter GEH) to JHB, 15 April 1914 and JHB to GEH, 18 April 1914, GEH 
Papers, California Institute of Technology Archives (hereafter CITA, emphases JHB’s). 

JHB to GEH, 1 May 1914, CITA; GEH to N. W. Harris, 8 May 1914, JHBP, OIA. 

N. W. Harris, to GEH, 29 June 1914, CITA; GEH to JHB, 14 July 191[4] JHBP, OIA. The sop to 
popular interest quote is from: JHB to GEH, 24 June 1915, JHBP, OIA. 

JHB to GEH, 18 January 1916, JHBP, OIA. 

The historical interpretation quote is from: JHB, ‘John Merlin Powis Smith’, University 
[of Chicago] Record 19 [new series], No. 1, January (1933): 69-73. On the departmental name 
change: University of Chicago Board of Trustees, Minutes, 13 April 1915, Board of Trustees 
Minutes vol. 9, 55-66, Special Collections Research Center (hereafter SPRC). The nomenclature 
of ‘Oriental’ and ‘Orientalism’ in this context represents a topic too complex to unpack here. For 
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1891-1929’ (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of History, University of Chicago, 
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1994), 334-5; 398-401. On the German model: Charles E. McClelland, State, Society, and 
University in Germany, 1700-1914 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), 275. See 
also Robert E. Kohler, Partners in Science: Foundations and natural scientists, 1900-1945 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), 217-9. JHB’s institute focus on the ancient Near 
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G. R. Driver, ‘Oriental Studies and the Oriental Institute’, Oxford 17, No. 2 May (1961): 56-67. 
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Eastern Studies research in the United States', Culture and History 11 (1992): 133-7. 
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(1917): 272-75; Frederick T. Gates to JHB, [ca. September 1916] and Abby Aldrich Rockefeller 
to JHB, 18 May 1917, DOC, OIA. Mary Ellen Chase, Abby Aldrich Rockefeller (New York: Avon 
Books, 1966). On the reception of Ancient Times more generally: AE, 202-6. 

Howe, ‘Emergence of scientific philanthropy’, 27-28; Barry D. Karl and Stanley N. Katz, 
‘Donors, trustees, staffs: An historical view, 1890-1930’, in The Art of Giving: Four views on 
American philanthropy (North Tarrytown: RAC, 1979), 3. 

On the newly created foundations, Daryl L. Revoldt, Raymond B. Fosdick: Reform, 
Internationalism, and the Rockefeller Foundation' (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Akron, 1982), 376-77; Raymond B. Fosdick, Adventures in Giving: The story of the General 
Education Board (New York: Harper and Row, 1962); Raymond B. Fosdick, The Story of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, reprint of 1952 edition and introduction by Steven C. Wheatley 
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Scale: A history of the International Education Board (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941). 

Karl and Katz, ‘Donors, trustees, staffs’, 9. 

JHB, ‘Plan for an Institute of Oriental Archaeology in the Eastern Mediterranean World’, 
19 May 1917, CITA. 
JHB, ‘Plan for an Institute of Oriental Archaeology in the Eastern Mediterranean World’, 
19 May 1917, CITA (emphasis JHB’s). 

Karl and Katz, ‘Donors, trustees, staffs’, 6, 10. 

For the quote on JHB’s Rockefeller visit: JHB to Frances (Hart) Breasted, 10 April 1917, Letters 
to Frances Hart Breasted, JHBP, OIA. 

‘Proceedings of the American Oriental Society’, Journal of the American Oriental Society 
38, April (1918): 334. Nathaniel Schmidt, ‘Early Oriental Studies in Europe and the work of 
the American Oriental Society, 1842-1922’, Journal of the American Oriental Society 43 (1923): 
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JHB, ‘The place of the Near Orient in the career of man and the task of the American Orientalist’, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 39 (1919): 159-84, quotes from pp. 159-60, 183 
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JHB, ‘Place of the Near Orient’, 160-63, 165. Clark Wissler, The American Indian: An 
introduction to the anthropology of the New World (New York: Douglas C. McMurtrie, 1917). 
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W. Stocking, in Dictionary of American Biography, supplement 4: 1946-50, s.v. ‘Clark Wissler’. 
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Trigger, A History of Archaeological Thought, second edition (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2006), 217-23; 284-8; 307-8. 

JHB, ‘Place of the Near Orient’, 161; 165; 168-9; 170-1. 
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Laboratory: How the expert historian does his work (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1922). 
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JHB to Harry Pratt Judson, 25 January 1919, Office of the President, Harper, Judson 
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An epistolary corpus: beyond 
the margins of ‘official’ archives: 
T. E Peet’s First World War 
correspondence 


Clare Lewis 


When researching individuals, we are sometimes lucky and family 
archives collide with institutional ones. This chapter focuses on the 
case of Thomas Eric Peet (1882-1934, known as T. Eric Peet), a highly 
influential figure in the history of British Egyptology and its formation as 
an academic field.! During the course of my research, which explores the 
development of Egyptology as an academic discipline in Britain through 
the lens of Egyptological inaugural lectures (EILs), I was privileged to 
have access to the family archive of Peet spread across three members 
of the family in Cambridge, Harrogate and Oxford.” This encounter 
provided me with a rare insight into both the public and private self 
(atypical in the treatment of male lives)? and thus an unusual opportunity 
to combine the public and private lives of one key protagonist in the 
formation of Egyptology as an academic field in Britain. 

In particular these family archives include a striking set of stories Peet 
wrote to his young daughter during active service in the First World War 
(WW1).* The antics of a group of personified hieroglyphs that these stories 
feature — a highly personal and compelling form of life-writing — catapult 
the reader into Peet’s imaginary world. They are unlike any other form of 
life-writing that I have encountered across 11 different archival sites. On 
careful reading with the two other (and more conventional) archival 
strands of Peet’s WW1 correspondence - at the Egypt Exploration Society 
(EES) in London and Griffith Institute, University of Oxford (GI) - they give 
insight into the locales and some of the conditions Peet faced on active 
service during WW1 which he could not discuss explicitly. These letters 
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from a father to a daughter also scale WW1 back to a very human dimension. 
Sitting on a bus from the family’s home in Oxford back to London, holding 
Peet’s briefcase lent to me so kindly by his family and looking through these 
letters written to his very young daughter — born in March 1914 - it was 
hard not to form an emotional engagement. Indeed I felt uncomfortably 
like a voyeur, sneaking unauthorised into an intense period of a life lived. 

Albeit highly valuable in the study of WW1, my emotional engage- 
ment with these letters initially drove my view of this source as falling 
outside of the remit of the research on EILs that led to this encounter. 
With a microhistorical approach and a concern more with the social and 
institutional constructions of knowledge, I felt that my research was 
perhaps more distanced from the type of engagement with the authors of 
the EILs that can be problematic in the writing of biographies.° 

Equally Fulbrook and Rublack reminded me that ego documents do 
not have to be used in the pursuit of a historical individual, rather: 


Ego documents may also be used for the light they shed on persons 
whose identities are shaped in relation to changing networks of 
interpersonal relations, with the ‘self’ at the intersection of different 
sets of roles and expectations, while a monitoring ‘inner eye’ records 
experiences, expectations and norms in the literary vehicles and 
conventions available and acceptable at any given time...they can also 
provide clues to the ways in which the ‘social self’, thus constructed, 
may change in certain respects over longer stretches of time.” 


With this in mind, I returned to these letters interested in how the heavily 
coded expression of the self compared and contrasted to the version 
(also heavily coded albeit in different ways) presented to the public 
and colleagues in EILs. Here, therefore, I test the potential insight that 
contextual understandings and reading of these letters in conjunction 
with the WW1 era letters held at the EES and GI can offer for my research 
deciphering the development of Egyptology through EILs. In Peet’s case 
this relates to his EIL at Oxford in 1934.° As yet I can locate no evidence 
of an EIL when Peet took on his role as the second Brunner Professor of 
Egyptology at the Institute of Archaeology, University of Liverpool (other 
than one possible mention in a letter).? 


Approach to the analysis of EILs 


In order to test the potential for the three strands of Peet's WW1 epistolary 
corpus in deciphering some of the statements in Peet's 1934 EIL, it is 
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useful briefly to outline my approach to EILs as these are an unusual 
source in themselves. 

They also sit as a genre of life-writing, nested within personal, 
institutional and disciplinary histories. As a highly constrained form of 
celebratory academic discourse, they are often viewed as ephemera. 
However, I believe that they can be used as a powerful tool with which to 
take into account ideas, individuals, structures and socio-economic forces, 
and their interactions within institutional contexts. They offer a route to a 
middle path of historiography, that is between the extremes of the history 
of people or organisations and the history of ideas. For example, the 
institutional setting both constrains and enables these lectures, and the 
genealogy of the Chair sets the lectures as part of a series. Destabilising 
a purely diachronic analysis of the corpus on an individual basis, they 
represent a tripartite transition rite with content reflecting the research 
interests of the individual seeking to make an impact at that institutional 
site.” Furthermore, as Waquet observes, ‘the rhetorical schema of the 
lecture and its ritual character ... involve personal introspection’.!! Some go 
as far as to observe ‘[it] is a bit like writing one’s own obituary ... with the 
obvious difference that I'm not dead yet"? and as such inaugural lectures 
can be viewed as a constituent element of an intellectual autobiography. 

My approach to the autobiographical element of EILs is micro- 
historical rather than biographical, drawing on Lepore's distinctions 
between biography and microhistory, and in particular her first 
proposition: 


If biography is largely founded on a belief in the singularity and 
significance of an individual's contribution to history, microhistory 
is founded upon almost the opposite assumption: however singular 
a person's life may be, the value of examining it lies in how it serves 
as an allegory for the culture as a whole." 


Rather than trying to recapture a life history, my research uses a fine- 
grained analysis to explore why particular statements are made in the 
context of EILs and the functioning of the Egyptological community 
around these events. Indeed, the micro-decisions individuals make create 
social macrostructure, although I do not advocate a purely constructivist 
position since institutional and social structures, and the constrained 
nature of EILs as a genre, mean individual agency is not unlimited.'* 
This fine-grained approach is analogous to the ‘Morelli method’ in 
fine art where ‘one should abandon the convention of concentrating on 
the most obvious characteristics of the paintings, for these could most 
easily be imitated ... Instead one should concentrate on minor details'.'^ 
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It is argued that these details provide the authenticity of a work, or for the 
purposes of this research provide a means of exploring knowledge 
practices and their contingencies, with the ‘idiosyncrasies of the subject 
... [helping] to shed light on the characteristics of the collective’. 

As part of this analysis, it is necessary to build up a sense of the key 
individual’s networks. Considering the array of networks functioning 
around individuals helps to build up a more complex and nuanced picture, 
as Thornton suggests.'’ Exploring the development and workings of Peet’s 
networks pre-WW1 also offers an introduction to — and a more informed 
contextual understanding of - the two main correspondents in the GI and 
EES WW] archival strands. These two individuals are the highly influential 
Egyptologist Sir Alan Gardiner (1879-1963)'® and the first Brunner 
Professor of Egyptology at Institute of Archaeology, University of Liverpool, 
Percy Newberry (1869-1949).'? I therefore turn to the development of 
Peet’s career and his networks in the next section, before introducing the 
letters themselves. 


T. Eric Peet's entry into Egyptology and 
the development of his networks 


Peet grew up in Liverpool” and attended Merchant Taylors’ School in 
Crosby. He sparked his interest in archaeology through listening to a 
lecture on Cretan archaeology at University College Liverpool?! as it was 
then called, prior to the formation of the Institute of Archaeology in 
Liverpool in 1904. Peet began his studies at Queen’s College Oxford some 
five months after the first reader of Egyptology, Francis Llewellyn Griffith’s 
EIL, but at that stage archaeology and Egyptology were not degree 
subjects and Peet studied classics and maths (Table 5.1).? This shared 
locale might suggest the nascent development of Peet’s Egyptological 
network, but it was inactive at this stage. Archives tell us that Griffith was 
to have ‘no part in his [Peet’s] Egyptological education? 
evidence as yet to suggest they intersected during Peet's studies in Oxford. 

Instead, contingencies and chance encounters emerge in a study 
of the development of Peet's archaeological and Egyptological network. 
A chance meeting with archaeologist and anthropologist David Randall- 
Maclver” over the dinner table at Queen's in Peet’s final year as an 
undergraduate is identified as rekindling Peet's interest in archaeology.” 
This information, deriving from a letter that Randall-Maclver wrote 
to Gardiner, introduces an issue within biography and microhistory - that 
of representation and the construction of collective memory. These 
recollections were written by Randall-Maclver after Peet’s death in 1934 


and there is no 
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Table 5.1 T.E. Peet’s career. 


1901 Jodrell scholarship Queen’s, Oxford to read Maths and 
Classics 

1903-5 Second Class Classics and Maths Mods, Second Class 
Lit. Hum. Finals 

1906 Craven Fellowship 

1909 Pelham Student, British School Rome 

1909 Garstang excavation Abydos; Newberry Cairo & Delta 

1909-13 Excavation at Abydos (with the EEF from 1911) 

1914-28 Lectureship, University of Manchester 

1915-19 Active service, WW1, Lieutenant 14th Battalion 
(King’s Regiment Liverpool) 

1920-33 Brunner Professor of Egyptology, Liverpool 

1920-21 Excavation at Amarna 

1921-33 Editor of Liverpool Annals of Archaeology 

1923 Laycock Studentship, Oxford 


1923-34 Editor of The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology (JEA) 


1933-34 Reader (professor designate) Egyptology, Oxford 


Source: Author 


and at present no archival information corroborates these recollections. 
There is no extant record from Peet as to what stimulated his interest, but 
Randall-Maclver’s recollections are reproduced in three key biographical 
sources: Gardiner’s obituary of Peet, Peet’s entry in the Oxford Dictionary 
of National Bibliography and in Who Was Who in Egyptology.” 

Initially Peet concentrated on Italian prehistoric archaeology, but by 
1907 there are indications that he had decided that he could not hold out 
hope for a post in this field. By 1908 Peet turned to Newberry, then the 
Brunner Professor of Egyptology at Liverpool, for help and was dispatched 
to excavate in Egypt with John Garstang, the founder of the Liverpool 
Institute of Archaeology, at Abydos in 1909. He moved to work with 
Newberry himself in Egypt later that season, and first encountered 
Gardiner in the library of Cairo Museum in the autumn of that year. 
Newberry, unlike Garstang, was employed by the Egypt Exploration Fund 
(EEF) and in 1910 Peet transferred his services to the EEF excavations at 
Abydos. By 1911, Peet devoted himself full time to Egyptology and the 
EEF at Abydos until 1913, firstly with the Swiss archaeologist Edouard 
Naville and then independently.”’ 
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Here a concern expressed by Telling highlights another issue with a 
microhistorical focus such as this. She warns that a focus on the small 
‘mundane’ decisions, made on a day-to-day basis, has the potential to 
empty a concept of its political content.” In particular Egyptian agency is 
notably absent from this account of Peet’s entry into Egyptian archaeology. 
The exclusion of Egyptians from Egyptology during this period is 
powerfully encapsulated in a 1923 retort by Ahmed Kamal, a pioneer 
of Egyptian Egyptology, to Pierre Lacau, the then head of the antiquities 
service (which was controlled by the French under the terms of the 
Entente Cordiale until Egypt’s full independence in 1952): ‘in the sixty- 
five years you French have directed the Service, what opportunities have 
you given us?'.? This quote also draws attention back to the issue of the 
construction of collective memory, as the source of this quotation in 
western histories of Egyptology is John Wilson’s 1964 English language 
history of Egyptology and it would be interesting to explore the original 
source (and language) of the quote.’ 


Build up to WW1 


Differences in excavation approaches and publication aims, and in 
particular Peet’s desire for more scientific methodologies, caused increasing 
animosity between Naville and Peet. Thus, in the first edition of The 
Journal of Egyptology (JEA) two separate articles appeared on Abydos, 
one by Naville and one by Peet, albeit covering different aspects of the 
site, with Naville focusing more broadly on Abydos and the Osireion 
whereas Peet confines himself to discussing that year’s excavation 
activity.’ 

The launch ofthe JEA in 1914 by the EEF was intended to transform 
the way that the EEF communicated with its subscribers. Previously dig 
reports had been sent to subscribers in return for their donations. Through 
the launch of the JEA, dig reports were freed to become ‘models of 
scientific authority” and, with this in mind, subscribers became members 
who were to receive, for their membership dues, the JEA, whose aims 
were announced in its first editorial: 


To give all information obtainable regarding excavations that 
are being conducted in Egypt, and will contain articles, some, 
specialized and technical, intended mainly for experts, others, 
simpler in character, such as will be intelligible for all who care for 
Egypt and its marvelous interests.?? 
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The outbreak of WW1 was to limit this scope for the next five years. 
Although the JEA continued to be published throughout the hostilities 
the EEF ceased to excavate in Egypt from 1915 until 1920-21.°* 
Nonetheless, the EEF Committee did continue to meet, using this time 
to reorganise the Fund, which would be renamed the Egypt Exploration 
Society in 1919, and discuss its scheme of work after WW1 and how 
the objectives of the Fund should be reshaped explicitly to ‘promote the 
knowledge of Ancient Egypt and the Science of Egyptology’.*° 

By 1915, as part of this process, Peet had not only been identified 
as the prospective lead excavator for the Fund - '[w]hen the time comes 
for renewing active operations ... I do not think we shall find a better 
man than Peet’ - but also as potential future editor of the JEA.*° But 
Peet had other ideas. In 1915 with signs that WW1 was escalating, 
and fiercely patriotic, he signed up - receiving his commission as 
Lieutenant (Army Service Corps) in October 1915 - despite the attempts 
of friends and colleagues to encourage him into administrative work in 
Britain.” 

Initially Peet joined the King’s Regiment (Liverpool) 1st and 2nd 
Battalion (Regular) Army Service Corps and was deployed to Salonika 
in late 1915. But, discontent with this posting, he requested a transfer 
to the Western Front in 1918. Ultimately assigned to the 14th Battalion 
King’s Regiment (Liverpool), he arrived in France in July 1918 and was 
engaged on the Western Front in various actions including the Hundred 
Days Offensive (the series of Allied offensives in the final hundred days 
of WW1).55 

Reflecting once more on Telling’s caution regarding microhistories 
and their exclusion of other narratives, it is worth observing here that 
the Egyptian Labour Corps (ELC) were also deployed in Salonika and 
on the Western Front. However their experience was to be very different 
from British volunteers. Members of the ELC were never given military 
ranks, uniforms or training. Consisting of over 300,000 individuals 
classified as ‘peasants’ (one third of the male 18-35-year-old Egyptian 
population), these men were ‘volunteered’ into this corps in often 
questionable circumstances. Fahmy has drawn attention to the highly 
problematic representation of the ELC by the modern Egyptian Army 
over the 2014-18 centenary, and their very poor treatment during 
WW1.° He also argues convincingly that this poor treatment, 
compounded with that of their compatriots in Egypt, was a key factor 
contributing to the 1919 Egyptian Revolution. 
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The three archival strands 


Throughout Peet’s career he did not have the financial freedom that some 
of his contemporaries enjoyed and, keen not to lose Peet altogether from 
Egyptology, a memorandum was drawn up by the EEF in November 
1915.“ In this the EEF formally agreed to contribute to his army salary to 
maintain it at a pre-defined level, in effect paying him what they 
understood to be a retaining fee throughout WW1 to ensure his return 
to them after the war. This contribution was split with Robert (later 
Sir Robert) Mond"! contributing two-thirds, and the EEF and Gardiner 
contributing one-sixth each. Letters relating to these payments form the 
first strand of the correspondence archives of Peet during the war. All but 
one of these letters were written whilst Peet was not on active service, but 
during times spent in Britain, or in Ireland whilst transferring between 
regiments. They date from 1915 and 1916 and his return to Britain 
following his early decommission. 

Peet’s regiment was not demobilised fully until March 1919. 
However, Newberry, who was instrumental in Peet’s initial entry into 
Egyptological excavations prior to WW1, secured his early decommission. 
Thus Peet was back in the UK working for the EEF in January 1919 and 
lecturing in Manchester by May that year.“ Peet’s letters to Newberry 
over the duration of WW1 form the second archival strand. These cover 
the entire duration of WW1, both whilst Peet was on active service and 
during times back in Britain and Ireland. 

The letters of the third strand were all written whilst Peet was on 
active service. Spanning 1917-1919, these letters are from Peet to his 
young daughter, Patricia (Figure 5.1). As alluded to in the introduction to 
this chapter, these are a highly unusual set of ego-documents. 


Reading the three strands 


Peet, highly active on the lecturing circuit prior to WW1, gave his second 
public lecture for the EEF during 1915 on 22 June speaking about the 
‘Shepherd Kings of Egypt’. However, less than a month later he was to 
write to Henry Hall, the Secretary of the EEF, about his desires for a 
commission ‘but only if the Fund can make it possible for me, since I shall 
have my work cut out to live on an officer’s pay’.** Re-emphasising three 
days later that he felt unable to ‘do anything definite’ until the EEF made 
its decision, the EEF committee resolved to pay ‘him a small retaining fee 
to help him along in addition to his military pay and to carry on the 
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Figure 5.1 Portrait of Patricia (daughter of T. E. Peet) aged two years; 
no location stated [1916]. Peet MS5.5. © Griffith Institute, University of 
Oxford. 


editorial work as best we can without him’.* His anxieties thus resolved, 
he received his commission in October“ and by 26 December 1915 he was 
in Salonika where he wrote to Newberry describing his activities: 


What can I tell you except that I am very fit and have never regretted 
my decision. Anything else that would interest you would come 
under the ban. We came out on the Olympic and saw something of 
Moudros harbour - a wonderful sight at present - on the way. Here 
though still a long way from the firing line, we see exciting events 
and it is interesting to guess at political movements from the signs 
we see at the base here. 

We are under canvas and suffer no hardships and few 
discomforts, tho' of course, the men do not come off so easily. Still 
they are very cheerful and considering half of them are over 45 they 
stand it very well.^ 
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There is no extant correspondence until four months later, when Peet 
wrote again to Newberry: 


Life passes very quietly. The enemy don’t attack and I am convinced 
they never will. It would be simply throwing away men. On the 
other hand we don’t attack either and I can’t say whether we intend 
to or not. My own work is now on the quay in connection with Greek 
labourers used in mending the ships. We have few excitements 
except occasionally a visit from enemy airplanes and once from 
a Zeppelin. I am just spending my fifth successive day in bed, the 
result of a chill, but apart from that I have been in excellent health 
throughout. At first I was in camp with my company, in glorious air 
in the fields 5 miles out, but I hadn’t enough to do then they brought 
me down to the quay where my Greek is useful and gave me a good 
billet in a Greek house, and an allowance for meals. Lastly they 
moved me into this new officers’ camp, which is pleasantly situated 
in a public garden, but ... when spring comes soon deserve [sic] its 
name of Mosquito Camp.^? 


A letter from this time was also written to Joseph Milne, the then Treasurer 
of EEF. Sent ‘as from’ his home address, this is the only letter Peet sent to 
the EEF during his active service.“ Largely transactional, it detailed his 
military pay and asked for the shortfall of just under £109 to the agreed 
£300 p.a. to be paid. However, he ended his letter with a comment in 
Greek as to the Greek view of the British presence, thus implicitly 
revealing details, albeit imprecise, as to his location. 

The mosquitoes Peet referenced were a constant feature and problem 
of the Salonika campaign, leading the Official Correspondent with the 
Allied Forces to later observe ‘[t]he only forces to hold the Struma Valley 
in strength are the mosquitoes, and their effectives may be counted by 
thousands of millions’.°° Throughout the three-year duration of the 
Salonika Campaign the British force suffered severely from malaria, 
with over 162,000 casualties in total, over six times the level of battle 
casualties.*! 

One of the other environmental challenges of the Salonika Front 
was the terrain.” A mountainous region overlapping the border between 
Greece and Bulgaria, the front was made up of a combination of trenches 
and mountain top strongpoints. Lying within the boundaries of Alexander 
the Great’s Macedonia, it was soon discovered by the troops digging 
trenches that the area was rich in archaeology, with records noting a rifle 
bomber’s comment that ‘you could hardly turn a shovel of earth without 
a piece of old pot coming out’. 
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Whitworth observes ‘[a]t first the soldiers on the ground dumped 
them into sandbags with other rubble, though the more enterprising 
would pocket items they felt of value to sell to local traders or to their 
officers later’.°* However, a number of men and officers with pre-war 
archaeological experience realised the importance of what was being 
found and by December 1915 an order protecting antiquities was issued 
by the British. An intervention by the Greek government meant an order 
was issued in early 1916 that the British and French forces were to take 
responsibility for upholding the Greek antiquities laws.°° 

Thus British and the French forces set up specialist archaeology units 
whose job it was to locate, catalogue and save these artefacts. The British 
unit was initially under Lieutenant Commander Ernest Gardner who 
established the British Salonika Force Museum.” From February 1916 this 
museum was based in the White Tower in Salonika harbour, while field 
teams were formed to retrieve and record finds. These were commanded by 
officers with archaeological backgrounds.^/ Peet, given his experience, 
was originally recruited as a field section commander, and in March 1917 
when Gardner was recalled to London Peet took over command, remaining 
as curator of the museum until the autumn of that year. By Peet’s own 
admission he was not an active curator of the museum and did not 
contribute to the finds or indeed publish on the finds after WW1.°® 

Prior to Peet taking his curatorship he returned briefly to the UK, 
reviving his Egyptological network. In late October he wrote from 
Gardiner’s house to invite himself to visit Newberry, and during November 
and early December responded to various EEF questions surrounding 
guarding the Abydos dig house and ghaffirs in the absence of excavations.^? 

One can only speculate as to how this visit stimulated his letters to 
his daughter, but it was on his return to Salonika, and his curatorship of 
the White Tower Museum, that his third strand of wartime correspondence 
begins. These 15 letters begin with birthday wishes for her third birthday 
in March 1917. The corpus indicates reciprocation by (and/or on behalf 
of) his daughter, but none of these letters have come to light. 

His second letter, in July 1917, was longer and represents the start 
of the literary vehicle of personification he was to use for all bar one of the 
remaining 14 letters. This contains a story to his daughter about her toy 
horse Anver, who took on the persona of a ‘real’ horse and went with her 
to a merry-go-round in Margate. The letter ends rather poignantly: 


And little Marnie was pleased with the bucking of the horses & wrote 
to Father in his little tent in Salonica. And Father was glad when he 
read the letter & saw the stamp & the post mark done with real ink. 
And he said ‘Truly my games are not forgotten by my little one.’ ?: 
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Figure 5.2  Peet's first drawing to his daughter, Peet MSS 4.2.11. T. E. 
Peet letter to Patricia (undated). © Griffith Institute, University of Oxford. 


For the duration of the war Anver appeared in the stories Peet sent back 
to his daughter, transformed into a soldier serving in Salonika and then 
the Western Front. The other two key protagonists of these stories were 
two owls Too and Tee. These characters are first introduced to us in an 
undated letter written before 31 August 1917 (Figure 5.2).° These two 
owls, who said ‘too-tee’ at night outside Anver’s tent had to be saved one 
night because of heavy rain. They were sheltered by Anver in his tent and 
returned the favour by gorging themselves on rats in the tent, which Peet 
drew at the end of the letter giving us a glimpse, albeit somewhat 
idealised, into the conditions he was facing. 

Too and Tee make their first full first appearance as illustrations in 
the next letter.® As Figure 5.3 shows they have an uncanny likeness to the 
hieroglyph m.“ For comparison, I show this illustration alongside a 
transcription by Peet, a transcription from Gardiner, influential in the 
development in Peet’s language skills, and m in Gardiner’s sign list in 
Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar. After the two men had encountered each 
other in Cairo Museum in 1909, Peet had begun to study Ancient Egyptian 
with Gardiner in 1911. Peet subsequently published his first book based 
around translation work, The Stela of Sebekkhu, in 1914, and had begun 
to publish philologically focused papers in the same year.‘ 

Returning to the letter in question, and the further adventures of 
Too and Tee, we read that the owls went to wake up Anver, and through 
a series of adventures they found that he had been relocated from 'the 
Gardens’ to ‘Marsh Pier’. Peet could well have been relocated at this time 
as we know that he was located in the 'Camp in the Gardens' in his letter 
to Newberry in November 1916 (see page 129), and the White Tower, 
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Figure 5.3 Too and Tee, Peet’s Turin Papyrus notes, Gardiner’s 
handwritten hieroglyph m and G17, Gardiner’s Sign List. Peet MSS 4.2.3 
Letter from T. E. Peet to Patricia (undated); Gardiner Correspondence 
AHG/42.230.55 Letter from T. E. Peet to A. H. Gardiner (26 November 
1928); Griffith MSS 21 Letter from Gardiner to Griffith 22 May 1896; A. 


H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (Oxford: Griffith Institute, 1957) G17, 
p.469. © Griffith Institute, University of Oxford. 


where the archaeology collection was kept, was at the harbour. Indeed, 
this White Tower site served a double purpose, being also useful for 
various intelligence activities — all the archaeologists working closely 
with the museum over the duration of the war worked in intelligence, 
with the possible exception of Peet where no archival evidence 
exists.°° 

Whilst the British authorities recognised the various values of this 
role with the collection, there were no full-time posts at the White Tower. 
Peet was not excused from military duties with a contemporary noting 
that: ‘[t]heir military duties, it is true, had nothing in common with their 
special studies, and the late Professor Peet was detailed to count empty 
petrol tins’.°” 

Peet himself provided a less idealised version of conditions than 
those in his letter to his daughter in a letter to Newberry in August 1917, 
almost exactly one month after his letter to his daughter: 


From time to time I realise what a poor correspondent I am and I 
make good resolutions. These, at least so I excuse myself, are broken 
in summer by the heat (and letter writing is hot) and in the winter 
by the cold which benumbs ones [sic] fingers. And I fear the war 
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has so dulled my consciousness that I really believe these excuses. 
The result is that the home letters are the only ones I do not regret. 
You will have heard that Salonica, or at least the best part of it, has 
ceased to exist except as a heap of ruins. This leaves us with about 
100,000 homeless creatures on our hands, who seem to be unable 
to lift a finger to help themselves...°° 


This letter also made no direct mention of the White Tower — indeed 
there is no mention of this throughout the archive - but in a highly 
patriotic section (Peet’s obituaries were to recall his sense of patriotism) 
it emerges through the letter that Peet was applying for a transfer to 
the Infantry, ideally on the Western Front, discontent with his tasks 
in Salonika: 


Since I came out here again 6 months ago I have been doing about 
one hour’s work a day and that could have been done by an NCO... 
I have applied for transfer to the Infantry. First I tried Machine 
Guns, but it was full and being a poor houseman I rather fight shy of 
Artillery, tho’ I really think that is the place for a mathematician... 
the only thing which is any use to the country is ones all ... Whether 
this will come through or not I can't say but I hope so. I shd like to 
get to France, so much nearer home, but I believe one transfers 
direct here. In any case Tl let you hear...‘® 


A letter to Patricia less than three months after this letter to Newberry 
was written also gives us a little more insight into conditions. In this 
letter Too and Tee went to meet the Adjutant's dog for tea in one of the 
dug-outs. In this tale it transpired that the dug-out had not been bailed 
out by the fatigue party and was flooded two feet deep with water and 
dark, although Anver managed to get candles through mysterious 
means with the rhetorical question of ‘do people who have been in the 
army 2 years buy candles?' In another intersection with ‘reality’ in this 
letter it appeared that the Adjutant had promised a photo of the dog ‘to 
send home to... Marnie so that she may know what [the dog is] like’ — 
a promise which Peet, as the ‘editor’ of the story sincerely hoped he 
would keep.” 

The sequence breaks with the next letter. The curatorship of the 
museum had been transferred to Alexander Wade’! and on 2 January 
1918 Peet wrote a short letter to Patricia, telling her that Too and Tee 
‘have been very quiet recently .... because they are pleased because the 
war will not last very long now’.” It reveals a homesick Peet, wishing for 
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the end of the war and a return to Egypt, which he described as an idyll 
for the family unit: 


And I think we will go to Egypt where there is no rain & the sun 
shines all day long & the sky is blue. And we will live in our little 
house there & you will not be able to go to school because there is 
no school to go to and perhaps we shall have a kitten, & 2 little white 
rabbits & some fowls & a turkey & a goose. And we will make a little 
pond for the geese to play in. But first we have to finish the war & 
beat the wicked Hun & I don’t think that will take very long now.” 


One wonders if these sentiments had been driven by the EEF’s attempts 
to interest him in Egyptology at this time, as he comments to Newberry 
later the same month that ‘of Egyptology I know nothing except the 
Egyptian Journal which Gardiner sent out to me regularly. He keeps it up 
to an excellent standard under these difficult conditions.’ * 

However welcome the JEA was during this time, in 1920 Peet was 
to convey to Newberry the problems its editorial stance during the war 
had created: 


When in France I had some copies of our Journal with me, and two 
brother officers who looked them over both made the same 
comment. For they both asked me how my paper could on one page 
appeal for subscriptions and on the next print obituaries of slain 
Germans with, and this was the point, expressions of regret for their 
deaths. I had no answer. Now these men were not fools, but rather 
typical British readers, and what occurred to them has, as I have 
heard more than once, struck and offended other readers. The irony 
of it to people whose sons and husbands and brothers were in the 
trenches was a little too fine to be relished.” 


This letter also revealed that Gardiner, the then editor of the JEA, was 
a pacifist. Gardiner did not fight in WW1 and had lived in Berlin from 
1902-1911 working on the Worterbuch (the German-based but inter- 
nationally co-operative Ancient Egyptian dictionary project initiated by 
Adolf Erman in 1897).”° Indeed one of the German obituaries referred to 
relates to the son of Erman, under whom Gardiner had studied in Berlin 
(the other relates to Dr Gerhard Plaumann who was killed on the German 
side of the Belgium front, 3 October 1917).”’ 

The unusual form of the 2 January 1918 letter to Patricia — it is the 
only letter of the corpus (bar the initial birthday wishes) without Anver 
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and his friends — also hinted at a change in location for Peet.”* A letter 
written on 22 January 1918 to Newberry addressed this issue. Written 
from Peet’s home address, it discussed that his transfer had come into 
effect, and described his route back to the UK which culminated in 
‘disturb[ing] a sleepy but delighted family who believed him to still be in 
Salonika, early on Christmas morning.” It also appears that his January 
letter to Patricia was written from Cork, as this was where the 3rd 
Battalion were then located, and he met them on 27 December. This 
change in circumstances, away from the front — but also still away from 
his family — may account for the difference in this letter. 

He spent six months in Cork, before joining the 14th Battalion in 
France in mid 1918.°° Peet explained this location to his daughter through 
the use, once more, of the trio of Anver, Too and Tee.*! He had originally 
been re-dispatched back to Salonika, diverting to the Western Front on 
his arrival at the interim staging post of Italy.?? In this July 1918 letter, Too 
and Tee discovered that Anver had been relocated to France after dealing 
with a very formidable Colonel at Salonika. Too and Tee conveniently 
had two cousins — Ta and To - living close to the relocated Anver. Thus a 
message was sent through the owl network, and Anver danced in delight 
upon hearing Ta and To. This letter also explains the six-month pause in 
this correspondence chain, as it appears that his wife and child came to 
visit him in Cork sometime after 22 January 1918 as he wrote: ‘{n]ow one 
evening Anver was going for a little walk, thinking about Rita and Patricia 
& how happy they all used to be in Cork and he also thought about far 
Salonica & wondered whether Too & Tee were grieved because he had not 
gone back there’.®° 

At this stage another hieroglyph character is introduced to us in 
the form of Buzbug* a very irritating wasp who accompanied Anver 
to target practice on the French coast in what are the last drawings to 
Peet’s daughter in August 1918. Again, the similarities to hieroglyphs 
are striking (Figure 5.4). 

The 14th Battalion, as part 66th Division, was heavily involved in 
the Hundred Days Offensive and in these later letters to his daughter 
some descriptions of conditions around the Western Front emerge, 
albeit sanitised for his daughter and the censors. For example, on 
2 October 1918, eight days ahead of the battle of Cambrai, Peet wrote to 
his daughter again, saying that Anver was going to strafe ‘the Huns’: 


So at last they came to a place miles from any-where, where there 


used to be hundreds & hundreds of Huns. And the place was dreadful 
to see because the guns of the Huns had killed all the grass & flowers 
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Figure 5.4 Buzbug and Gardiner’s sign list L2 compared. Peet MSS 
4.2.7. Letter from T. E. Peet to Patricia (8th August 1918); A. H. Gardiner, 
Egyptian Grammar (Oxford: Griffith Institute, 1957) L2, p.477. © Griffith 
Institute, University of Oxford. 


& knocked all the leaves & branches off the trees, so that they look 
just like telegraph poles cut off in the middle. And all the houses had 
been smashed to bits by the guns & were just like heaps of brick & 
wood & plaster & all the French people who lived in them had had to 
go away and leave them taking their cows & horses & carts. ® 


On 15 October, in a pause between the battles of Cambrai and Selle, Peet 
wrote again. He described how Anver had been chasing the retreating 
‘Huns’: ‘In the middle of the night you will get up, take food for 2 days & 
chase the naughty Huns’.° He also depicted the joy of the liberated 
French, and some of the troop tactics emerge quietly in the letter: 


And when Anver and his men were tired of chasing the Hun other 
men came up from behind & chased them further. And all the little 
animals who are Anver’s friends & Patricia’s too helped to chase the 
Hun, & Anver cannot write a letter about them because they were 
all so tired of chasing with their little legs that they have all gone to 
sleep, & refuse to get up again until they are rested.^ 


In what one can reasonably assume is extreme fatigue Peet signed this 
letter Anver (the only instance of this in the corpus). 

By 11 November the Battalion was in Belgium, which marks the 
final two letters in this archival strand. Anver's last appearance was in a 
letter of 2 December 1918, in the longest letter written to his daughter 
during his wartime service. In this story Anver's servant rescued a 
frightened, thin puppy from the villages the men were liberating, and 
tried to hide it from Anver. Ultimately Anver adopted the dog, calling it 
Tok [sic] Emma Beer, which Peet explained as the army vernacular for 
Trench Mortar Battery.‘® 
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Perhaps caught up in the exhilaration of the end of the War, Peet 
wrote a highly patriotic description of the Western Front in a letter written 
the same day to Newberry in a striking contrast to the conditions suffered 
by the ELC as described by Fahmy: 


good friends, fairly decent living conditions, and also success have 
all gone to make it a pleasant though exciting time. I have had 
phenomenally good luck all through and never been touched, and 
in addition I have lost very few friends...The last battles ... to the 
Belgium Frontier where we were at the moment when the Armistice 
began were a wonderful experience...°° 


Peet’s mind turned to Egyptology once more, which he referenced in only 
two of his letters to Newberry during the war: 


Reading is a difficulty because of the book problem. I can carry no 
large books & am mainly restricted to pamphlets which can be 
thrown away as read. If you have any of these in hand, old or new I 
should be only too pleased to have them. Those with anything 
hieroglyphic in them are what I most need as I feel very badly out of 
touch with the language.” 


After the Armistice, the 66th Division secured eastern Belgium and 
remained in the region until disbanded 24 March 1919, but Newberry 
secured Peet’s early demobilisation, and in his final, undated, letter to 
Patricia, Peet announced that he would be coming home after telling the 
‘true story of Jerry the Hun’ to his now 4-year-old daughter: 


And with them [the British soldiers] came the big guns & howitzers 
that nearly shook the house down when they shoot from anywhere 
near it, & other nasty weapons, & last but not least Anver’s Trench 
Mortars, all packed up on mules. And they all began to give Jerry a 
bad time (otherwise known as Hell). 

And Jerry said This [sic] is no good we have very little to eat & 
if we stay here we shall certainly all be killed. So he wrote a letter & 
said ‘If you stop shooting & let us go home we will never be wicked 
again & we will give up all our guns & ships, & there will be no more 
war. And the British Army said Right-oh. 

So Jerry went off back home to try to be good & gave up his 
ships & his guns ... When Anver, Uncle Raymond come marching 
home again we'll all have crackers for tea and so we will.” 
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And with this, the adventures of Anver and his friends were brought 
to a close. 

These three archival strands, when read together in this way, illustrate 
how Peet worked his way through conflicting demands during WW1 and the 
narrative forms his self-representation took over this time. It also helps us to 
explore the networks of social relationships and systems of meaning that 
contribute to constituting what might be called the ‘social self’ over this 
period. For example, his letters to his daughter, and to his Egyptological 
colleagues and friend provide insights into his locations and the conditions 
he faced in some perhaps surprising levels of detail (given the censorship). 
Despite the level of detail in some aspects, in others it was absent. He made 
noreference to the White Tower and his archaeological activities, and seemed 
somehow disengaged from this activity, neither adding to the collection nor 
actively curating or publishing on it. However, he did choose to use 
hieroglyphs in his images to his daughter, and his last letter to Newberry from 
the Front expressed concern as to his lack of engagement in this sphere over 
the War. This engagement in one sphere, but not in another, suggests an 
implicit shift in his Egyptological interests during this time. 

Fulbrook and Rublack suggest that this microhistorical approach 
can be extended further, arguing it provides clues to the ways in which 
the individual's construction of the 'social self changes over a longer 
period of time.” With this in mind, I now turn to Peet's return to 
Egyptology on the cessation of hostilities and what these letters add to 
our understandings of his EIL. 


Return to Britain 


On Peet's return from WW1, Gardiner and other members of the EES 
(as it had been renamed) believed that the retaining fee meant that Peet 
was destined to work for them. However, concerned that the EES could 
not provide him with the steady income he sought, Peet refused to 
relocate, believing that he had been paid a salary through WW1, rather 
than a retaining fee, and that his commitment to the EES had been 
honoured through publication.” 

Thus Peet's concern over his family's financial stability emerged as 
it did prior to his commission in 1915 (and was to re-emerge again prior 
to his appointment at Oxford). Family, Gardiner, the EES and Newberry 
intertwine once more. This time Gardiner and the EES were more 
intransigent than in 1915, and the ensuing impasse was resolved by 
Newberry. He resigned his Chair at Liverpool University in Peet's favour, 
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with Peet receiving the news in December 1919 just under 12 months 
after returning from the front.” 

Commitments for this role rose as Peet sought to increase interest in 
Egyptology at his Liverpool institutional base where the war had ‘killed off 
interest, more especially financial'.^ This, combined with Peet’s increasing 
focus on philology, implicitly evident in his wartime correspondence, 
meant that the 1920-21 EES season at Amarna became his last excavation. 
Peet initially explained this decision to Gardiner in terms of his career 
plans: ‘I always intended to try to give up regular excavation at 40 or 
thereabouts. The war and circumstances have hastened the moment.’ °° 

The granting of the Amarna concession to the EES was to create 
ruptures in the Anglo-German Egyptological network, and between 
Erman and Gardiner in particular, as it had been a German concession 
prior to the outbreak of WW1.” These conflicts also reveal Peet’s sense of 
patriotism once more and hint at his view of Gardiner’s WW1 stance: 


Does the Committee realize that this pro-Germanism ... for with which 
its policy is at present affected is doing it a great deal of harm. We all 
know the real reasons why poor Gardiner’s excellent designs in Egypt 
fell to the ground. You can’t be a pacifist in England and at the same 
time pull strings at the Foreign office or in Egypt. To the same cause 
Iam inclined to attribute our original failure to get El Amarna. ... Now 
I do not want to see our Journal full of intentional insults to Germany, 
but ... our policy must be purged of this pro-German taint.”® 


Interestingly, however, in 1926 Peet was to correspond with Neugebauer 
(a veteran from the opposing side in WW1) regarding the latter’s work 
on the Rhind Papyrus, and he appears to have divided his belief in 
the ‘internationalism in science’ from his post WW1 sentiments, hinting 
at the complexities of the Anglo-German Egyptological interwar 
networks.” 

On Peet’s return to England from this excavation, Gardiner and 
others involved in the EES continued to press him to lecture on their 
behalf, and to visit London. In 1921 Peet no longer used his views of 
career trajectory to explain his lack of engagement - blurring the public/ 
private divide with more personal reasons, with an indication of poor 
health as a consequence of WW]: 


... that the doctor describes as ... not uncommon in older men from 


the army, a reaction after what he calls with a smile ‘the healthy 
open life ofthe trenches' and calls for regular exercise... But looking 
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back I see that I did overwork and underplay in 1919 and 1920, and 
in consequence the work has to suffer a little now. °° 


By 1922, after again being chastised by Gardiner, Peet opened up further, 
describing his condition more fully, shifting from professional discourse 
to a very personal letter describing what would probably now be 
recognised as shell-shock or PTSD (post-traumatic stress disorder): 


... the truth is that for some time I have been in a very curious mental 
condition. I suppose I had, or nearly had, during the winter, what 
those who can afford it call a nervous breakdown, due entirely to 
working through from 1919 without proper holidays. By going 
away for long weekends on walking tours I managed to stave off the 
worst, and even keep a certain amount of work and research going. 
But it was at the cost of considerable mental struggle, mostly shown 
in curious dislikes for certain people, or still more certain places. For 
a term I couldn’t enter the University Club, and for about a fortnight 
I had to avoid my own study. Altogether I had a great feeling of 
nervousness about meeting numbers of people, even those whom I 
know, which hasn’t quite worn off yet. So you can imagine I could 
hardly have faced London ... At present I have thrown over all 
pretence of work … I am a little anxious about next winter, but am 
taking the precaution of cutting out practically all my free lectures 
to local societies. I think these were part of the cause of the trouble, 
and anyhow as soon as they find you can give a popular sort of 
lecture they begin to impose on your good nature, and though 
I believe in popularizing my subject I do think there are limits.'°! 


Increasingly focusing on philology, as a concession to Gardiner and the 
EES, Peet began editing the JEA, the editorials of which he had so objected 
to during WW1. 

With this compromise in place, Peet largely withdrew from his role 
as an active public lecturer, increasingly basing himself at the University 
of Liverpool and building his reputation in philology where publication 
rather than public presentation and engagement was key. As a prominent 
individual in Egyptology in the UK at the time, this was to impact the 
public presentation of Egyptology at a time of disproportionate press 
interest in the wake of the ‘discovery’ of the tomb of Tutankhamun. This 
was particularly relevant for the EES since its funding model meant it was 
dependent in part upon popular interest generating subscribers for the 
funding of excavations (Figure 5.5). 
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Figure 5.5 EES Income by type 1919-1939 (£). Source: Author's own 
calculations derived from EES Annual Reports 1919-1939. 


The move to Oxford and The Present Position 
of Egyptological Studies, 1934 


Peet progressively viewed Oxford, with the subject's locus within what 
was then called the Oriental Languages and Literature faculty, as ideal for 
his philological studies and the culmination of his ambitions. Griffith's 
retirement in 1933 provided him with this opportunity, although once 
more Gardiner's financial support became key in Peet's career path. 
Initially Peet viewed the stipend at Oxford as unacceptable. It was only 
when this was more than doubled by contributions from The Queen's 
College, the locus of the Chair, and anonymously by Gardiner, that he 
accepted the post in 1933.1 

Isuggest that an aversion to travel and crowds of people, enunciated 
in the 1922 letter to Gardiner, also impacted Peet's decision to cease 
excavating. This is both in terms of the excavations themselves and also 
the associated public engagement demands driven by the need for public 
funding for the next year's excavations. Philology had a less explicit driver 
for regular and material public engagement. This positively reinforced 
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Peet’s decisions to increasingly focus on this aspect, which is reflected in 
his positioning of Egyptological studies in his EIL at Oxford in 1934. Here 
one finds statements rejecting the primacy of objects in the study of 
Egyptology such as ‘we are not likely to learn very much more Egyptian 
history from excavation in Egypt’, and instead he argued ‘the philological 
side of Egyptology ... there is most reason for hope’.'°° 

Returning to the tensions between an institutional and personal 
reading of inaugurals alluded to earlier in this chapter, from an institutional 
perspective these can be viewed as an iconic public articulation of the 
disciplinary divorce process that was underway during the 1920s-1930s. 
During this era, as Stevenson has discussed, British Egyptology, anthropo- 
logy and archaeology strove to define and distinguish their fieldwork and 
methodologies as these fields of study sought to professionalise in their 
British university settings.'?^ As part of this process of disciplinary definition 
‘Egyptology, faced with more restricted opportunities for new fieldwork, 
looked increasingly inwards towards its most uniquely distinguishing 
feature: the ancient language". 

Equally, these EIL sentiments could be viewed as curious for a man 
who had entered Egyptology - and built up his authority and status — 
through excavation. However, the microhistorical approach taken in this 
chapter using the archives held at the EES, the GI and the family archive 
combine to provide a more personal perspective around one man's 
experiences. It suggests that during WW1, Peet implicitly shifted his 
interest towards philology. This is inferred (for example) by his lack of 
active engagement - or reference to - the White Tower Museum but 
continued use of hieroglyph animals in his stories to his daughter. Initially, 
on return to Egyptology after WW1, he presented his decision to cease 
excavating in terms of career trajectory, before disclosing some three 
years after the cessation of hostilities that ill health — as a direct result 
of WW1 - impacted his ability to travel and deal with large crowds. This 
in all likelihood reinforced his decision to shift focus to philology, 
compounded with concerns as to family finances, which further guided 
his decisions around his career choices and focus. 


Conclusion 


The WW1 archive of Peet allowed me to explore the different sets of roles, 
expectations and choices that he faced alongside a number of the more 
personal decisions that led to his appointment as Reader, professor 
designate, at Oxford in 1934. It also provides some more personal 
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perspectives on several of the choices behind the Egyptological academic 
community’s increasingly philological focus in British academia after 
WW. It returns our attention back to certain of the contingences and 
compunctions that surrounded this trajectory and ‘to the place of human 
beings, with all their wonderful quirks and crankiness, in the development 
of the great human enterprise that is science’.!% 

There are, however, limits of this approach which extend beyond the 
banalities of word count.'” There is a risk that the nature of Peet’s letters to 
his daughter beguiles the researcher into narrowing the scope of the 
enquiry to a very detailed narrow historical focus. Such a focus does not 
invariably provide better explanatory power, or to return to the analogy of 
a painting, ‘if examined too closely the blotches of blended pigment ... 
obscure its coherence as a work of art’.'°° In particular, as Telling highlights, 
it can risk removing possibilities to see a bigger picture and the structures 
at work.” As such, Lepore’s claim of the use of microhistory as an allegory 
to culture (see page 121) seems overstated, as in this case a microfocus 
overlooks the imperial and national politics (and subsequent power 
inequalities) in which Egyptology and Egyptians operated. I have referenced 
two such instances in the discussions above: the restriction of opportunities 
for Egyptian Egyptologists, and the treatment of Egyptians in the ELC 
during WW1. But these are only two instances. I have not, for example, 
discussed the Egyptian uprising of 1919, or the tensions around the 
contents of Tutankhamun’s tomb in 1924.11° 

However, if one acknowledges that a microhistorical approach, such 
as the one taken in this chapter, offers an ‘understanding that consists of 
seeing connections’ but not all connections, a systematic microhistory 
such as this has value.?!! It highlights the dense social networks, and in 
this case the impact of personal living conditions and the contingencies 
around people's career trajectories. Rethinking historical developments 
in this way not only helps draw attention to how Egyptology is constituted 
in and of its time, but also the individual nature of the enterprise and the 
disproportionate influence of single personalities. It also reveals the role 
of happenstance in the development of networks, in this case in terms of 
chance encounters with both Randall-Maclver and Gardiner. Peet’s self- 
presentation as financially insecure at times of change, and the nascent 
attempts to provide him with the security he needed, also highlight the 
workings of the invisible college over this time. 

Peet’s letters home to his daughter also evoke a vivid sense of lived 
experience and his patriotic descriptions of the Front at the cessation of 
hostilities sit in sharp contrast to his later discussions of his ill health. 
Equally this corpus demonstrates the private/public divide that we all 
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have. Gardiner regarded Peet as a reticent conversationalist. Upon his 
premature death in 1934 Gardiner was to record that he was ‘slightly 
lacking in imagination’, could be ‘glum, nay almost sepulchral in 
appearance’ and was prone ‘not to mince his words’.''? This is not the 
impression one is left with when one has the privilege of reading the 
stories of Anver, Too and Tee, and their friends. 
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Archaeology, social networks 
and lives: ‘Dig writing’ and 
the history of archaeology 


Bart Wagemakers 


Dig writing versus life-writing 


In the last six decades many studies on the history of archaeology have 
focused on the development of archaeology as a discipline.' One of the 
approaches used for describing the archaeological development in the 
past is life-writing; a generic term which became current in the 1980s and 
which meant ‘to encompass a range of writings about lives or parts of 
lives, or which provide materials out of which lives or parts of lives are 
composed’.* This methodology - which includes among other things 
memoirs, letters, retrospects, diaries, journals, newspapers, film, photos, 
wills and virtual communications? — has already resulted in numerous 
biographies about renowned archaeologists.* After three decades of 
discussion about its scientific validity and value for writing the history of 
science, the biography nowadays gets academic recognition and scientific 
legitimacy, and is considered as an analytical tool.° 

Using the genre of life-writing in the history of archaeology has 
several advantages. It charts individual contributions to the overall 
archaeological development, the focus on the individual’s life enables the 
scholar to incorporate all kinds of factors that interact in the construction 
of archaeological knowledge, and the biographer must submit to the 
views presented by the subject’s records.° It has even been suggested that 
the scientific biography would be the best way to approach the ideal goal 
of historicism in the history of science.’ 

On the other hand, life-writing has also to deal with some concerns. 
The biographer’s modern perception, concept and way of thought can 
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be - whether deliberately or not - a trap as it may result in a practice 
which analyses the past from the present point of view: aphenomenon 
which is called ‘presentism’.* Secondly, as the biographer chooses their 
subject for a reason, such as the strong personality of the archaeologist or 
his or her valuable contribution to the archaeological discipline, there is 
a risk that the distance between the writer and their subject is too small. 
There is even a serious risk that biographers identify themselves with 
their subjects or appropriate them — especially when the biographers of 
archaeologists are archaeologists themselves.’ 

The question is also what elements life-writing should encompass 
for creating a complete image of the concerning character. The late 
Douglas R. Givens suggested incorporating three data sets when writing 
the life of an archaeologist.'? According to Givens, the biography should 
include the outline of the subject's life, that is, his/her intellectual and 
professional background. Secondly, life-writing should pay attention to 
the lifelong professional and personal relationships between the subject 
and his/her colleagues and supporting institutions. Finally, it is important 
to focus on the subject's role in expanding professional and public 
knowledge of archaeological results and the work of archaeologists. 

Although these essential data sets for life-writing proposed by Givens 
could create a balanced picture of the archaeologist concerned, the 
question could be raised to what extent this method provides a view of the 
development of the archaeological discipline in the past. Too much focus 
ona certain character can lead the attention away from actors of importance 
on a macro level.!! Besides, the dubious bond between the biographer and 
his or her subject keeps demanding our attention, as discussed above. 

Instead of concentrating on individuals, one could focus on 
archaeological sites. By analysing the ins and outs of the excavations 
that took place in the past at a specific site, we can avoid having 
all attention centred on a single or a few individuals. Therefore I would 
like to put forward an alternative method for studying the history of 
archaeology: 'dig-writing'. As the term already implies, this method 
focuses on a specific archaeological campaign in the past, in the broader 
sense. The general aim of both life- and dig-writing is the same - they just 
use a different angle. In contrast with the principles of life-writing, 
leading personalities in the archaeological world are not the main subjects 
of the analyses in dig-writing; that is the expedition itself. 

The data sets used by the approach of dig-writing - which follow 
in a sense those suggested by Givens, as will be discussed in the next 
section — will represent a cross-section of the teams involved in the 
excavations, instead of focusing on the main archaeologist(s); not just 
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the co-ordinating staff, but also the field assistants; and not to forget - if 
the campaign took place abroad - the local labourers involved. The multi 
perspective view includes not only the archaeological results of the 
campaign, but also the organisation of the expedition, the relationships 
between people and institutes, and the experiences and impressions of 
the participants. 

Dig-writing not only gives a balanced view of a particular excavation 
in the past, it is also significant for the history of archaeology in another 
way. If a site has been visited by different archaeological expeditions over 
a longer time span, comparing the analyses of those campaigns will 
provide insight into the development of the archaeological discipline in 
that region for the era of interest. One may conclude that the ultimate 
objective of dig writing is similar to that of life-writing where the ‘subject 
of the biography is actually not the subject of the study, so much as a ‘key’ 
that leads to the wider reality of past archaeology’. 


Dimensions and sources for dig-writing 


Studies of excavations carried out in the past often cover two of the 
data sets mentioned by Givens; in the case of dig writing I referred to 
these sets as ‘dimensions’. Whereas Givens emphasised the importance of 
dissemination of archaeological information by the biographer’s subject, 
dig writing encompasses the ‘archaeological dimension’, that is aspects 
such as the aims of the expedition, methods and techniques used on 
site, the entire processing of artefacts — from excavating to restoration — 
documenting, etc. Further, Givens’ interest in the professional and 
personal relationships of the biographer’s subject can be found in the 
‘social dimension’ of dig writing which involves the documentation of 
social networks that refer to (work)relations between people as well as to 
people’s affiliation to institutions or organisations. 

Since it is hard to obtain a comprehensive picture of a past archaeo- 
logical campaign on the basis of just these two dimensions, I would like 
to introduce the ‘emotional dimension’. While life-writing should focus 
on the outline of the subject’s life, according to Givens, the emotional 
dimension of dig writing pays a lot of attention to excavation life. It 
describes aspects such as the participants’ personal reflections on 
archaeological activities, the way of life at a dig camp and the impact of 
the excavation on the participants’ lives. The individual’s perception is 
significant for acquiring real insight into the experiences, opinions and 
reflections regarding the expedition. 
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In order to gain a representative impression of an excavation carried 
out in the past, embedded in its historical context, we must examine 
and define a balanced combination of these dimensions.’ The quality of 
the definition depends on the availability and type of sources. On the one 
hand, scholars use official publications such as annual field reports, 
articles and final reports. On the other hand, they depend on unpublished 
records which are usually stored in the archives of, for example, museums, 
libraries and (archaeological) institutes. Although these are useful 
sources for framing past excavations, one should be aware of their 
limitations. The professional staff involved in the excavation usually take 
the decisions concerning the data collected during the dig and any 
publications afterwards. Developments in archaeological recording over 
the years appear to suggest that there might be a difference between what 
staff members actually recorded at past excavations and what we today 
expect them to have documented at the time.!* 

Therefore, next to the published sources and unpublished archival 
records, scholars should use a third category, referred to as ‘informal’ 
sources. In contrast to the first two types of source, which primarily describe 
the archaeological and social dimensions of the excavation, the informal 
records not only reinforce the archaeological and social dimensions, but 
they are also able to supply the required data for the emotional dimension. 

Firstly, the informal documentation refers to records created by 
former participants of excavations who were not part of the trained staff 
but who supported the dig as part of their continuing education or out of 
interest, such as students, volunteers, reporters and sponsors." Secondly, 
this category of documentation includes the private documentation of 
staff members which is not kept in the excavation archives, but in the 
private sphere. Because of this, these records are excluded from the 
selection procedure regarding the formal (un)published records.'° 

Informal documentation is able to provide us with new aspects of an 
excavation which at the time did not seem important to the staff, or about 
which the staff were unwilling or did not deem worth divulging.” Besides, 
these new aspects give insight into the development of the scholar's 
thoughts which tend to only appear in publication once they have been 
finalised.'® The informal records provide a valuable contribution to 
archaeological, social and emotional dimensions, and have a significant 
role in dig writing for that reason. 

In conclusion, to obtain a comprehensive and balanced view of a 
past excavation, it is crucial for dig writing to include all three dimensions, 
by obtaining as many published sources, unpublished archival records 
and informal documentation as possible (Figure 6.1). This point will be 
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Figure 6.1 Three dimensions and sources for dig writing. Source: Author. 


demonstrated by a case study on the archaeological campaign at Tell 
es-Sultan, ancient Jericho.’ 


The second British expedition to Tell es-Sultan 


The second British expedition to Tell es-Sultan ran from 1952-1958 
and was directed by Kathleen Kenyon on behalf of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, the University of London and the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. As usual, the progress of the excavation was recorded 
by officially appointed draughtsmen and photographers. The surveyors 
and field assistants recorded the stratigraphy and the finds in their 
notebooks, which were then collected by Kenyon at the end of every 
season.” Kenyon used all these official notes, photographs, slides and 
drawings for her publication of the annual excavation reports, numerous 
articles and the final report Excavations at Jericho, a five-volume magnum 
opus published between 1960 and 1983. 

Besides the official records made and collected as ordered by 
Kenyon, team members of the expedition produced many private records 
of the excavation, on their own initiative. As these informal documents, 
which include photographs, slides, film, drawings, notes, letters and 
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diaries, have been neglected in the past, I initiated a new project a few 
years ago: Jericho off the Record. The project traced former participants 
of the dig, or their heirs, and gathered their records that were made at 
the site and in its surroundings. The search has located 707 black 
and white photographs, 52 colour slides, 63 letters, a diary which 
describes the archaeological progress and camp life in detail and even 
one unknown 16mm colour film. Furthermore, nine former participants 
have been interviewed about their time at Tell es-Sultan, some of whom 
were British, Americans, Canadians and Palestinians.*! Thanks to the 
combination of the published sources, unpublished archival records and 
informal documentation the three dimensions of the expedition to Tell 
es-Sultan can be analysed. This case study aims to demonstrate the 
opportunities of dig writing. 


The archaeological dimension 


The first dimension that will be discussed here concerns the archaeological 
features of Tell es-Sultan. The archaeological data will be presented in the 
consecutive order of published, unpublished and informal records. 


The published sources 


The archaeological features of the expedition are well represented by the 
published sources. Apart from the annual reports on the progression of the 
dig, which Kenyon published in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly between 
1952-1960, numerous other publications on the excavation have appeared 
since the first spade touched the tell. In 1957 the preliminary report 
Digging up Jericho saw the light of day; it describes the main results of the 
field seasons from 1952 until 1956” and the final report Excavations at 
Jericho, mentioned above, was published in five volumes between 1960 and 
1983.” 

It is not surprising that these publications paid a lot of attention 
to all kinds of archaeological features of the expedition. They describe 
the archaeological approach, the methods and techniques used, the 
architectural structures that were exposed, the stratigraphy, the artefacts 
that were encountered and the habitation history of the tell based on the 
findings of the expedition. These aspects are illustrated by dozens of 
images and drawings which enrich the publications. Due to the general 
aim of the reports, articles and volumes, the character of the selected 
sources for these publications is formal and the focus lies on the 
archaeological process and the results of the expedition.?* 
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The unpublished archival sources 


The records stored at the archives of the Museum of Archaeology 
and Anthropology (MAA) in Cambridge and the Institute of Archaeology 
(IoA) of UCL do give us more background information about the 
archaeological procedure during and after the expedition. For instance, 
there are numerous photographs and slides that can be divided into 
published and unpublished ones. By comparing the two collections it 
becomes clear what the selection procedure was like after every field 
season. The published images display well-prepared squares, artefacts in 
situ and show the measuring rod or the artefacts that have already been 
processed and are about to be registered.” If people appear in the pictures, 
they are usually (local) labourers who had to pose in front of the camera in 
order to indicate the scale of the architectural structures.” The aim of the 
images seems to have been to inform the reader about the state of work and 
the main results so far. In contrast, the unpublished photographs and 
slides display fewer static compositions and provide an impression of work 
in progress: people caught on camera during archaeological activities 
(Figure 6.2). There are panoramic views of the excavation, showing the 


& m. s 
Figure 6.2 Kathleen Kenyon (standing in the centre) supervising local 


labourers at Tell es-Sultan. Photo by expedition photographer Peter Dorrell. 
Source: Institute of Archaeology, UCL/Kenyon Archive: Unmarked 022. 
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large number of labourers and archaeological features before their 
preparation to be recorded and registered. 

Other interesting unpublished records found at the archives are the 
field notes written by the field assistants. Kenyon expected the field 
assistants to record the progress they made on their square space, to note 
down the exposed finds and to draw up plans and sections. At the end 
of the field season Kenyon gathered the notebooks and produced 
an archaeological overview of the tell.” The notes made by the field 
assistants are more comprehensive than the publications for which they 
were used and provide information about the way features were recorded, 
provisional conclusions were drawn and revisited, and techniques were 
used for processing artefacts, including evaluation.” Apart from writing 
about the progress of the digging and the processing of the finds, field 
assistants also described the way in which the excavation of a locus was 
organised.” 

Another aspect found in the unpublished archival sources is the 
administration of the expedition materials used. It includes overviews of 
the tools they needed for excavation, which provide information about 
the way they used to dig; they show the scale of the campaign and imply 
that the expedition was well organised. 

Finally, the unpublished sources make clear that every season 
Kenyon took quite a number of archaeological key publications to the 
excavation camp at Tell es-Sultan. She needed the literature to use as 
references for the finds that were made at the dig. These lists reveal 
Kenyon’s scholarly keystones that she depended on in those days. 


The informal sources 


Although the published sources and unpublished archival records 
combined seem to present the archaeological dimension of the expedition 
quite clearly, informal data are able to add valuable information. One 
example is the tremendous 16mm colour footage, taken by a biology 
student who was on her first trip outside the UK, thanks to the participation 
in the expedition. For this occasion she had bought a camera and filmed 
the journey all the way up to Jericho and the excavation. The footage 
frames all phases of archaeological research in a very natural way and 
provides information about the methods and techniques used at Tell 
es-Sultan.?! 

Other informal records can clarify the context in which artefacts 
were found, such as the discovery of the Neolithic rush mats in Square E 
in 1955. While the published sources just mention the discovery and 
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interpretation of the rush mats,? Canadian PhD student Bill Power 
describes comprehensively how the first mats were found: 


So on that particular day there was very little movement and the 
whole crew was unusually silent. It was Miss Kenyon’s practice to 
visit our trench mid-morning and I liked to be prepared for her 
coming so that I could spell out quickly what we had done and what 
we were going to do. So I asked Muhammed what was going on. He 
didn’t want to tell me. I insisted, so finally he said, “Come and see.” 
I was fascinated, he had found two little reed mats, overlapping and 
kicked up in the corner of the little room. They were similar to the 
little mats that are still used in Jericho today. You could clearly see 
the fibers!! When Miss Kenyon came she was very pleased. It was 
the first time that such a thing had been found in Neolithic Jericho, 
even though people had been working there for a couple of years. 
So she brought in all the site supervisors to see what we had and she 
complimented me on my discovery. So I had to tell her that I had had 
nothing to do with it, Muhammed had done the work. She was 
dubious about that because he had a reputation as a trouble maker 
and never-do-well. Of course, from then everybody found mats.? 
(Figure 6.3) 


Informal records also show the archaeological challenges an expedition 
had to face. As the conservation of artefacts was still in its infancy in those 
days, Cecil Western, who was responsible for ‘conservation and repair’ in 
the seasons 1953-54, encountered several challenges at the site. She had 
to figure out how to mend exposed pots and to conserve the wooden 
objects found in the tombs before they crumbled in to powder after 
the opening of the tomb. They had no experience with working with 
organic material at the time and she had to experiment with paraffin 
wax, which was the only thing they could get hold of at the time. And it 
seemed to work!** She also proved to be inventive — out of necessity — 
when one of the skulls found at the wall of a trench in 1953 was broken 
into four pieces during transport to London. She put the pieces together, 
filled the skull up with clay and restored the broken jaw.” Another 
example of this inventiveness can be seen in the way a rush mat was 
lifted from the soil. While the published sources only mention the find of 
several Neolithic mats in Square E,* a letter written by team member 
Henk Franken - including a sketch (Figure 6.4) - gives an insight into the 
way the excavators had to improvise when the mats had to be raised 
without damage.? 
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Figure 6.3 Bill Power (right) and Muhammed exposing a Neolithic 
skeleton in Square E. Source: David Spurgeon (NPAPH Project repository). 


Figure 6.4 Drawing made by Henk Franken of the construction to lift 
the rush mat. Source: Heirs of Henk Franken (NPAPH Project repository). 


Now and then informal records reveal incidents at the dig that were 
not mentioned - possibly with intent - in the published or archival 
sources, but which can add interesting information to the archaeological 
dimension. For instance, when they tried to make a gypsum plaster cast 
of the Neolithic rush mats in Square E I, the linen tore. The plaster fell 
on the mats and the latter were broken into many pieces.” At the tell 
participants never paid much attention to the health and safety at work 
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policy; as some of the former participants recalled, Kenyon sometimes 
had difficulty in judging the extent of the risks faced by workers there. 
One day foreman Ali Abu Said discovered a large crack in the soil on the 
surface of the slope in the northern trench, which was 30 metres long 
and 6 metres wide. The crack, about 10 centimetres wide, was running 
parallel to the trench edge over a length of 10 metres. It was reported to 
Kenyon immediately, but she said to ignore it, as it would do not any 
damage. The next day the crack had widened and the workmen softly 
touched the crack with their shovels and within seconds the entire slope 
collapsed. Tons of fallen debris had to be dug away. A similar incident 
happened at Trench I, which, in some places, was even 15 metres deep. 
Fortunately, there were no casualties, because it collapsed overnight, but 
it had a deep impact on the team members; Kenyon told them not to talk 
about it to anyone.” 


The social dimension 


The social dimension involves social networks and can be divided into 
three categories.“ The organisational category incorporates formal and 
informal membership in an organisation, such as those serving on a board 
of trustees, a committee or council, and being an employee within an 
organisation. Furthermore, it concerns a relationship of participation, 
rather than it being merely a paid service. The transactional category 
includes the exchange or transfer of resources, knowledge and/or 
connections, such as sponsorship/funding, employment/training and 
logistical/practical assistance. Finally, the personal category which deals 
with the individual, familial and friendship relations that were part of, or 
the result of, the expedition.*! Due to lack of space, the three categories 
will not be discussed separately; the information discussed here 
represents the social dimension as a whole. 


The published sources 


In the case of Kathleen Kenyon, the director of the expedition, we know 
that in the 1950s she served on the executive committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, was Chairman of the Council of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem and Trustee of the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum in Jerusalem.“ 

In general, the transactions regarding the expedition to Tell 
es-Sultan involved financial support, manpower, equipment and exposure 
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in the media. The authors usually start their publications with expressing 
gratitude to the partners and sponsors of the expedition.^? In the first 
annual reports the two sponsors are mentioned by name, but as the 
number of sponsoring institutes and museums increased gradually, 
Kenyon decided to name only the most important sponsors, and added 
the remark that ‘a large number of other museums and universities 
also made generous grants’.** As this remark already indicates, the greater 
part of the partners and sponsors were universities and museums. 
In exchange for their support they were given the opportunity to buy 
excavated artefacts for their own collections at the end of the field 
season.“ Physical assistance was usually by the participation of scholars 
and (PhD) students in the dig. The material in kind received by the 
expedition varied from tents to an electric generator providing light for 
the dig house; from the loan of a station-wagon to a gift and free air 
transport of a supply of acetone.*° 

In the published sources the social networks also become visible 
thanks to the list of institutions or organisations that acquired artefacts 
from the expedition." At the end of a field season the excavated artefacts 
were divided between the Jordanian Department of Antiquities and the 
expedition. Subsequently, the sponsors had the opportunity to acquire 
artefacts from the expedition. Participant Margaret Wheeler expresses 
very explicitly the significance of the division of artefacts, in order to 
satisfy the sponsors: 


Treasures are necessary to us too, because we have to satisfy hungry 
museums and universities all over the world who have financed 
our endeavours. Their generosity is for the high ideal of knowledge, 
we know; but few of them exist in such a rarefied atmosphere that 
they do not respond to material returns. A good tomb group, or a 
Neolithic plastered skull, is an aid to generosity.^? 


Another important feature of the social dimension is the media.^ Kenyon 
gave regular radio broadcasts on archaeological topics, including 
Jericho.? In the field season of 1956 journalist David Spurgeon reported 
from the site, on behalf of the Toronto Globe and Mail, in connection with 
the financial contribution to the dig by the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. The newspaper reported on various themes related to the site, 
the community of Jericho and the adjacent refugee camp (Figure 6.5).°' 
Subsequently accounts appeared in many other newspapers and 
magazines, such as The Times, the Illustrated London News, the New York 
Times and National Geographic Magazine .°? 
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Figure 6.5 View from the excavation camp. Women from the refugee 
camp and the United Nations Relief and Works Administration truck near 
Elisha’s Fountain. Tell es-Sultan in the background. Source: David 
Spurgeon (NPAPH Project repository). 


ie 


Probably the most noteworthy media contribution was provided 
by the BBC. During the 1956 season, a BBC film crew - under the direction 
of Paul Johnstone - arrived at Tell es-Sultan in order to record an episode 
of the Buried Treasure series.” Thanks to this broadcast, the expedition to 
Tell es-Sultan was introduced to the British public (at least to those people 
who owned a television at that time). 


The unpublished archival sources 


The unpublished sources in the Jericho archives strengthen the image 
of these social networks and also provide new details about them. From 
the published sources, for example, it becomes clear that some institutes 
supported the expedition by providing equipment. The unpublished 
sources in the archives list explicitly the type and number of utensils on 
loan to the excavation. At the end of each field season the number of items 
missing or broken were recorded and the wares that were returned were 
also listed.^* 
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The social dimension becomes not only visible due to the delivery 
of goods, but also thanks to the order of photographic records. Although 
the unpublished catalogue of photographic records that was found 
at the archives mostly dates from decades after the expedition took 
place, it provides us with information concerning the spin-off from 
the archaeological campaign. From this catalogue we may conclude 
that the network of the expedition included institutes, organisations, 
museums, publishers and scholars.” 

Other details provided by the archival sources concern the local 
labourers. The published staff list”° mentions the participating scholars and 
(PhD) students but does not refer to the local villagers and inhabitants of 
the adjacent refugee camp who joined the excavation. Several notebooks of 
the field assistants contain lists with names of local labourers. In this way 
we have an idea of the size and composition of this group.” In addition, 
expedition photographer Peter Dorrell (1956-1958) created several 
categories in his huge colour slide collection of the expedition, including 
‘Jericho locals’. Thanks to these slides, the local community who was 
involved in the excavation is given a face. 

To ensure that work relations between field assistants and labourers 
would run smoothly, the assistants had to speak some words of Arabic as 
the labourers usually could not communicate in English. Vocabulary lists 
with the Arabic translation of English words and short phrases were found 
on the flap of several notebooks." The vocabularies contain a variety of 
word sets such as numerals, colours, tools, limbs, food products and phrases 
like, ‘What do you want?’, ‘I don't understand’, ‘be careful’ and ‘hurry up’. 
Apparently, these vocabulary lists were sufficient for communication with 
the labourers — along with the presence of a foreman of local origin who 
spoke English. 


The informal sources 


The (un)published (archival) sources manage to give an impression of the 
social dimension, but the informal sources can provide us with even more 
content. It has already been noted that the organisers of the expedition 
were in contact with several institutions for financial, material and 
physical support. However, the support could be of yet another kind. As 
Kenyon mentions in the annual report of the 1956 season, the American 
School provided the expedition with assistance at a time of political 
unrest in Jordan, including East Jerusalem. Although she retains a formal 
writing style in the report by noting that ‘during this period, members of 
the expedition received most kind hospitality from the American School 
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in Jerusalem"? Kenyon explains the situation in detail in a letter to her 
sister Nora: 


On the morning of the 5th, he [the British Consul General] reported 
that it [travel to Jericho] was considered inadvisable. That was a 
nuisance for us, though could stay quite comfortable at the 
American School, together with the 3 other men of the party who 
have arrived by various routes... The American School is in a large 
garden, with a good iron railing round it, and we had a platoon of 
the Arab Legion established in the garden... The American School 
was most noble and offered to put a whole wing of the School at our 
disposal, where we could put up our dig camp beds, and a kitchen 
where we could cook... Anyway, don’t worry about us. We are well 
looked after, and probably in a few days things will be quiet again.°° 


The understanding Kenyon had with other institutes and their scholars 
also becomes clear when she and her team paid visits to their excavations, 
and she received guests at Tell es-Sultan. The best example is Pére Roland 
de Vaux of the École Biblique et Archéologique francaise de Jérusalem. 
He and his students were regular visitors at the dig in Jericho and in turn 
Kenyon went to visit his excavations at Khirbet Qumran and Tell el-Farah 
(N) every year (Figure 6.6). At the site the visitors were shown around 
by the excavator. Gerald Lankester Harding, the Director-General of the 
Jordanian Department of Antiquities, was a frequent visitor to the 
excavation too.^! 

Sometimes informal records can alter the general opinion of a feature 
of an expedition. The enormous list of sponsors published in the annual 
and final reports gives the impression that the expedition was financially 
sound, but that assumption turned out to be faulty. Several expedition 
members wrote in private letters about the consequences of the poor 
financial situation for the expedition. A participant in 1956 informed his 
parents he might return home sooner than expected: ‘Rather depressing 
news from Jericho. The excavation is going to have to close down early 
as they are short of cash...'? Another expedition member described the 
consternation in the final season and Kenyon's search for a solution: 


There is considerable excitement in the camp. For weeks now it has 
been known that the purse is empty - some mistake was made in the 
organisation sometime. All sorts of appeals have been written to try 
and raise cash. Somehow they will carry on to the finish — perhaps 
in overdraft (this does not mean I don't get my money). 
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Figure 6.6 Kathleen Kenyon (left) and her team visit Roland de Vaux at 
his site Tell el-Far’ah (North). Source: Heirs of Vivienne Catleugh (NPAPH 
Project repository). 


His account is confirmed by a letter written by Kenyon to her sister which 
makes clear that she needed £1,500 to be able to finish the dig.‘ 
According to the recollection of staff member Henk Franken, ‘finance was 
always the great headache and the whole enterprise, both at Jericho and 
at Jerusalem, were run on a shoestring’. Kenyon was well aware of the 
continuing financial ‘challenges’: ‘I am just getting to my usual seasonal 
scare about finance.’ 

In general, working relations between the local labourers and the 
staff were good and expedition members even attended local weddings 
and funerals and organised a film party at the cinema for the labourers.°” 
However, informal sources also pay relatively significant attention to the 
way in which staff failed to have a good understanding with the local 
workers on the tell and the people living in the vicinity of the expedition 
camp. On the site there was a clear distinction between staff and the local 
labourers. While the staff enjoyed their meals in the dig house, prepared 
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by a cook, the labourers brought their own meals from home. The groups 
of workers in the different areas on the site used to have their meals 
together. The workers usually received their instructions from the 
foreman in Arabic, although Kenyon also used to walk around the tell, 
inspecting any progress the men had made and giving them commands 
in Arabic. Kenyon’s presence made an impression on the men as they ‘just 
started to work very hard’ whenever she approached the place they were 
working at.‘ 

Besides, informal sources record incidents, frequently caused by the 
politically turbulent events of the day. Due to the Arab-Israeli War of 1948 
the Jericho Oasis housed numerous Palestinian refugees in the 1950s. Ain 
es-Sultan, one of the refugee camps present in the oasis, was even situated 
at the foot of the tell. The combination of local citizens, Palestinian refugees 
and archaeologists who — in the eyes of the locals and refugees — represented 
the Western powers who were responsible for the bad circumstances they 
were living in sometimes caused explosive situations. 

A good example of the tension occurred when expedition 
photographer Dennis Corbett had decided to grow a beard. Because it 
looked like he had ringlets, it caused a stir and unrest among the local 
labourers who constantly shouted 'Jahudi' (Jew) at him.” A bigger 
incident took place in March 1956 when Glubb Pasha, British commander 
of the Arab Legion since 1939, was relieved from his duties. While the 
Jordanian people were given a day off to celebrate his departure, the 
expedition members found themselves in a rather difficult position, as 
draughtsman John Carswell wrote to his parents: 


.. we had arranged a party for all our workers that night that 
couldn’t easily be cancelled as we had roasted 7 sheep. The whole of 
Jericho naturally thought that we also were celebrating the same 
cause as themselves and although the meal itself went off all right, 
as soon as the dancing started the whole affair got completely out of 
hand. A couple of hundred of outsiders appeared from nowhere and 
wrecked the party and ended up by throwing stones at any of us that 
they could see... The party was further complicated by the fact that 
the workers on the Tell are from Jericho proper and hate the workers 
that Lady W. [Wheeler] employs in the tombs, who are refugees. 
The whole affair was a great misfortune and I am afraid, a moral 
victory for the troublemakers.” 


In the informal records several kinds of (working-)relations can be 
observed. The long time span people spent at Tell es-Sultan sometimes 
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resulted in temporary or lasting friendships." The exchange of photo- 
graphs also suggests active personal contact after the excavation. By 
studying informal photo albums, it is possible to deduce that particular 
photos were distributed within a circle of friends." The stay at the dig 
could even weaken cultural borders. Towards the end of the 1956 season 
a Canadian PhD student decided to cycle to the Dead Sea with his team of 
local labourers and have an end-of-season picnic there: 


It was a lovely night of a full moon. After we had lit a fire and eaten our 
food, we sat there looking at the moon carving a path across the water 
right up to where we were. One of the boys said to me after a while, 
‘Do you have a moon like that in Canada?’ When I affirmed that we 
did, he asked, Isn't it bigger?’ I assured him that it was the same moon 
and no bigger. ‘Do you mean to say that the same moon shines on 
people in Canada that shines on villagers in Jericho?' I nodded in 
agreement and then he said, ‘Well if it’s the same moon, whenever you 
see it would you please remember those of us who are your friends in 
Jericho?’ We had a full moon the other night and I remembered.”* 


On the other hand, someone's cultural background could also evoke 
sentiments in others. One day a swastika had been excavated from a 
Pre-Pottery Neolithic layer, when a field assistant wrote: "This will make 
the forthcoming German anthropologist glad." A colleague of his, who 
understood this Second World War sentiment, placed a board with a skull 
drawn onto it and the text 'Achtung' next to skeleton, on the spot where 
he was working. The next morning the board had vanished.”° 

However, in general the relationships among the team members 
were good. Indeed, the fact that young people spent some months 
together in a relatively remote place, far away from their family, resulted 
in affairs from time to time.” Sometimes a romance, which had started at 
Tell es-Sultan, grew into a steady relationship or even resulted in a 
marriage.’® Beside friendships and romances, the expedition was also 
responsible for other kinds of long-lasting relationships: for most of the 
team members at Tell es-Sultan participation in the dig generated an 
archaeological network which proved useful for future appointments.” 


The emotional dimension 


The third dimension concerns the way in which the expedition 
members experienced their time at the dig and the excavation camp. 
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To fully understand an expedition of the past embedded in its historical 
context, it is necessary to discover the impact the excavation has had on 
the participants. For that reason, the emotional dimension incorporates 
personal impressions, emotions and life experiences. The records in this 
category - entirely informal - show how the stay at Tell es-Sultan affected 
people’s view of archaeology, friendships and even life. 

First of all, from the records it becomes clear that joining an 
expedition could have a great impact on one’s future profession, and 
consequently, one’s life. For several team members this expedition was in 
effect their first real experience with archaeology, having had no 
archaeological background at all.? Apparently, many of them enjoyed the 
archaeological experience at Tell es-Sultan so much so that they went on 
to pursue a career in this field and they were grateful to Kenyon for the 
knowledge, experience and inspiration they had gained. 

Sometimes people would feel overwhelmed immediately after 
arrival on the site. For instance, a British draughtsman, who joined the 
dig in 1954 for the first time, wrote: 


I was woken by a blinding light - it was the sun! Through the window 
I could see palm trees, flowers and birds all against a brilliant blue sky. 
Coming from the drab greyness of post-war England, I felt as if the 
lights had turned on for the first time in my life.°! 


Someone else also described the exciting setting of the excavation camp 
in a letter he wrote to his parents while lying in his tent - amongst the 
banana plants and palm trees - listening to the sound of crickets, frogs 
and the flowing stream next to his tent; from his bed he looked across to 
the ‘glorious mountains, which are bathed in pink at evenings'.? And 
while Europe was anxious about the deteriorating political situation in 
Jordan, expedition members reassured their family at home that there 
was no need to worry.” 

Even after 60 years, former participants, when interviewed, still 
define their stay at Tell es-Sultan as a joyful time, which they enjoy 
recalling.° The combination of several aspects made the stay unforgettable 
for them. The memories can be very diverse, as the then Canadian PhD 
student indicates: 


I have lasting memories not so much from the tell but from the 
evenings spent in Jericho. I can still see KK [Kathleen Kenyon] 
smoking a cigarette, and sitting in my trench examining the strata, 
Henk [Franken] beginning his relationship with Ann [Battershill]... 
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Ican still see the light changing on the hills of Moab, hear the boys’ 
voices, and the children playing outside the Refugee school. I’ve 
gone back there several times but of course the old magic is not 
there because that magic derived from my colleagues and the others 
who worked there.® 


However, these nostalgic memories must also be expounded to some 
extent. Even persons who enjoyed the expedition in hindsight, sometimes 
faced hard times when they were at the excavation. The pre-eminent 
example is that of draughtsman Terry Ball, who, in his letters from the 
excavation camp to his parents, admits that he was depressed for a while in 
Jericho. He sat inside the dig house all day and when he had finished work, 
the sun had already set. Ironically, the other team members congratulated 
Ball on ‘being out of the sun and dust, and away from the constant chattering 
and noise of the Arab boys employed to labouring’. Ball just sighed: ‘I wish 
to God, I could be out there sometimes, for it is very hot inside also.” After 
a period of depression, he decided to only focus on the good points. 

A stay at the excavation camp not only required mental resilience, 
the hard work and poor living conditions could also have an impact on 
one’s physical health. It is not surprising that team members suffered 
from sore throats, bad colds or dysentery. Some of the participants even 
ended up in hospital.®” 

One of the aspects the expedition members really enjoyed were the 
evenings spent at the dig house filled with discussions, drinks, card 
games, singing and laughter (Figure 6.7). The conversations, which could 
last for hours, were on a broad range of topics. Sometimes Kenyon would 
join the group in the evening, but often retired to her room and worked 
until late. From time to time the evenings were filled with singing 
and liquor was bought at the camp canteen, which was open after lunch 
and supper. The team members had their own supply: the bottles were 
labelled by name and paid off each second week. When, of an evening, 
too much liquor was consumed, the next morning Dorothy Marshall — 
who was responsible for general medical treatment at the camp - would 
provide the ‘victims’ with the necessary aspirins.*” 


Dig writing and the history of archaeology 
This chapter aimed to demonstrate the advantages of dig writing. In 


contrast to life-writing, the approach of dig writing can avoid too much 
focus on a certain character which draws attention away from other 
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Figure 6.7 Sometimes there was time for relaxation. Team member 
Awni Dajani - later Director of the Department of Antiquities - invited the 
team to his property at Ain Duke for a picnic in 1952. Kenyon in the 
middle right, Dajani on the lower left. Source: Sarah Hennessy (NPAPH 
Project repository). 


important actors: one of the challenges which life-writing has to face. 
Also, the question marks we should place alongside the excessive 
fascination a biographer might have for his or her subject, are less relevant 
in the case of dig writing. 

As it combines several dimensions and is based on published 
sources, archival records and informal documentation, dig writing 
provides us with a more balanced view of an archaeological expedition 
carried out in the past. The data gathered comes from a considerable 
number and variety of sources, which makes cross-checking possible and 
can determine the historicity and reliability of the records. As dig writing 
includes several perspectives, it leads to a more representative account 
of what happened at a site decades ago: not just the views of the main 
characters present at the dig, but also the story of the ‘quiet forces’ such 
as students and local labourers. It offers not just the published results of 
the archaeological campaigns, it gives also insights into the uncertain 
paths they followed in order to reach those results, including wrong 
assumptions and methodologies. While traditional sources generally 
imply that a campaign was always successful and happy, the uncensored 
records make us aware of the downside of work and life at an excavation. 
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When more expeditions that took place at the same site (or region) 
over a wider time span are analysed in the way described in this chapter, 
dig writing can offer us unique insights into the developments that took 
place in the archaeological discipline in that specific period and region. 
For that reason, dig writing can be considered as a good alternative to 
life-writing when studying the history of archaeology. 
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The accidental linguist: 

Herbert Thompson’s contribution 
to Egyptian language studies 
traced through his archive 


Catherine Ansorge 


Introduction 


Sir Herbert Thompson’s working papers and correspondence held as 
an archive at Cambridge University Library present a comprehensive 
record of his achievements in Egyptology made over more than 40 years. 
Thompson’s dedication to his work can be traced here from the time his 
interest in the subject was first sparked around 1898, until his death in 
1944. The notes and transcripts in the archive relate to early Egyptian 
texts, mostly in Demotic and Coptic, which, instead of excavation work, 
he had made his personal focus. The correspondence reveals the diversity 
of his academic contacts and provides evidence, both of the assistance he 
provided to colleagues and the respect he received from them for his 
learning and advice. 

The aim of this chapter is to show how such an archive can 
demonstrate the trajectory of an individual career and how the efforts 
of a single individual can make a significant contribution to a wider 
field of scholarship. Douglas Givens has, in the context of biographical 
studies, argued that the analysis of past events and the contributions of 
specific individuals, through time, is best appreciated through biography. 
He suggests that this should focus on the available evidence from the 
work produced, of the individual’s existence in space and time, as well as 
their position and contribution in the current intellectual climate.' 
Thompson, through his archive, provides evidence in both senses. 
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The importance of collections of private papers as a resource for 
biographical studies is also demonstrated by Marc-Antoine Kaeser, in his 
study of the archive of Edouard Desor (1811-1882). Desor was a Swiss- 
German prehistorian, from a generation prior to Thompson, but as his 
archive also consists of correspondence, notes and a personal library, 
it shares many similarities with the Thompson material. Kaeser also 
remarks on the increase in recent decades, of biographical studies and 
their acceptance as a valuable resource in historiography.’ The significance 
of the Thompson archive rests not only on reconstructing his life, but also 
on the evidence it provides of progress made by British Egyptology in the 
early twentieth century and the network of scholarship within which 
Thompson is gradually revealed to be a critical figure. Yet, because the 
archive was handed from scholar to scholar in Cambridge, its contents 
have been little known and the contents unaddressed in the broader 
context of the times. Thompson, along with his colleagues F. Ll. Griffith 
and W. E. Crum, made a significant contribution to the study of Demotic 
and Coptic and in a sense, provided the third, and least known, side of the 
triangle formed by them. But Thompson was not only an Egyptologist, he 
also had a fascinating personal life with interests in the visual arts, music 
and natural history and there is evidence that these also influenced the 
course of his career. 


Egyptology in Cambridge before Thompson’s time 


Although a separate issue from the archive and its contents, it was a 
legacy from Thompson which later founded, in 1946, the Chair of 
Egyptology in Cambridge.’ His intentions in this respect gradually become 
clear through evidence from the archive and his actions later in life. 
It is important to note, though, that there had been connections between 
Egyptology and Cambridge long before Thompson. The polymath Thomas 
Young (1773-1829), noted for his pioneering work on the decipherment 
of hieroglyphs and Demotic, as well as his work as a physicist, studied at 
Emmanuel College. William John Bankes (1786-1855) studied at Trinity 
College (where he became a firm friend of Lord Byron) before his years as 
a traveller and collector in Egypt.* Another Cambridge pioneer was 
Charles Goodwin (1817-1878), Fellow of St Catharine’s College. Although 
a lawyer by profession, Goodwin had many private interests, including 
an enthusiasm for reading ancient Egyptian texts and he produced 
many articles on his studies made on the papyri in the British Museum 
collections.^ 
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There was also a Cambridge connection with Wallis Budge (1857- 
1934), Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
of the British Museum, so noted for his antiquities acquisitions and 
many publications. Budge studied at Christ’s College in Cambridge 
and bequeathed funds to the College to establish a research scholarship 
there. He also left his library to Christ’s and provided the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in Cambridge with a large collection of Egyptian artefacts 
which he also catalogued.° Many other distinguished Egyptologists 
have their discoveries represented in the collection in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, including Flinders Petrie, Frederick William Green, James 
Quibell, Guy Brunton, and Stephen Glanville. So even before Thompson’s 
endowment of the Chair at Cambridge, there was already a significant 
subject presence within the University, but no official teaching post had 
ever been established. 


The Thompson archive and its contents 


The Thompson archive arrived at Cambridge University Library in two 
batches in 2012 and in 2014 from the Faculty of Asian and Middle Eastern 
Studies, consequent on a decision to transfer the Egyptology books 
collection to the Faculty of Archaeology and Anthropology Library 
(Haddon Library) in line with the transfer of the teaching Department. 
The Haddon Library was unable to make provision for archive storage or 
consultation, so the archival material was deposited in the Manuscripts 
Department of the University Library where the relevant reader facilities 
were already in place. 

The Thompson archive is extensive, comprising a hundred files of 
papers containing detailed notes on original texts (including transcriptions 
and translations), preparatory notes for publications and correspondence.’ 
There are several boxes of index cards, photographic positives and 
negatives, some newspaper cuttings and small number of artefacts, and 
in total, the archive occupies around 6m of shelving. The notes are written 
on paper, either in notebooks or on single sheets, often clipped together. 
However, as they are mainly undated, the historical sequence is often 
unclear. No Thompson material appears to exist in archives elsewhere, 
apart from a file of correspondence in the Griffith Institute in Oxford.® 

There are files in the archive that consist only of correspondence, 
although letters and postcards are sometimes found in other files when 
they relate to the subject content.’ There is no private correspondence from 
his family and friends: his will states that this was bequeathed to his family. 
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It is the very comprehensive nature of the archive, with so much 
material together in one place, which makes the Thompson archive such 
a satisfying subject for biographical research. The working notes reflect 
a lifetime’s endeavour and the correspondence indicates the scope 
of his contacts and the extent of his influence. Also, the writing of a 
biography of a single individual opens up the possibility of considering 
the wider social context of his times, but from the interior life of a single 
existence." 


Background to the study of Egyptology in England 


The contents of the archive relate to the first four decades of the twentieth 
century, a crucial time for the development of Egyptology in England. 
Although the archive is now held in Cambridge, Thompson’s work in 
Egyptology did not begin there, but in London. When Thompson began 
his studies around 1898, only one established post in the subject existed 
in England, the Chair at University College, London (UCL), founded in 
1892 by the bequest of Amelia Edwards (1831-1892); her great friend and 
protégé Flinders Petrie became the first holder of the position.!! She also 
donated her own collection of Egyptian antiquities and her library to UCL, 
forming the founding collections of a teaching department. Petrie also 
brought his own expertise and antiquities collections to add to these.” 

In 1901, F. LL Griffith founded the readership in Egyptology (later 
chair) at Oxford, in 1906 a professorship was founded at Liverpool and in 
1912-1914, a readership in Manchester." With so few official positions, 
the subject was very reliant on the skills and dedication of private 
scholars, museum staff and individual enthusiasts. These individuals 
were from varied backgrounds, some quite modest origins, others from a 
wealthy, even aristocratic, background. Thompson came from a wealthy 
and well-connected family, the ‘Bart’, often printed after his name in some 
of his publications, denoting the baronetcy he inherited from his father. 
But Thompson was never reliant on the world of Egyptology for his 
income; he also lived a busy and varied private life away from that world. 
He remains a rather an enigmatic character, reticent by nature and a 
relative unknown in the world of Egyptology, in contrast to other 
prominent names of his generation. Yet there are indications dating back 
to the early part of his life as to why this might have been his own choice. 
The influence of his family of birth remained significant throughout his 
life, so a description of his early years, and the way in which he came to 
the world of Egyptology, is important. 
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Thompson's early life 


Born in London in 1859 into a wealthy family, Herbert Thompson 
never needed to strive for the necessities of life, but there is evidence of 
personal struggles in both his family situation and his professional life. 
His father, Sir Henry Thompson (1820-1904), was an eminent urologist 
and professor of surgery at University College Hospital in London.'* The 
family house at 35 Wimpole Street in London served both as ahome and 
as Sir Henry’s professional practice. Sir Henry had weathered a difficult 
struggle against his own father’s wishes to follow his chosen profession in 
which he had become a leading expert, even treating patients from 
royalty. He was knighted in 1867 and created a baronet in 1899. 

Thompson’s mother, Kate Loder (1825-1904), born in Bath, was 
an accomplished pianist and composer. She studied the piano from the 
age of six and in 1844 performed Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto in 
the composer’s presence. In the same year she was appointed professor 
of harmony at the Royal Academy of Music and among her musical 
compositions were chamber music and works for the piano and songs." 
In 1851 she married Henry Thompson with whom she had two daughters 
and a son. The son was also named Henry, but preferred to be known by 
his last forename, Herbert. After her marriage, his mother was persuaded 
to give up her musical profession, or at least the public aspects, to 
concentrate on family duties. 

The Thompsons were a respected and well-connected family, and 
among their social circle, were eminent scientists, artists and musicians. 
Apparently, the Thompsons gave fashionable dinner parties with eight 
guests, known as ‘octaves’.!° Concerts were also a regular occurrence, and 
it was at 35 Wimpole Street that the first UK performance of the Brahms 
Requiem, in the adaptation for piano duet, took place in 1871, and in 
which Lady Thompson played one of the piano parts. Sir Henry was also 
an accomplished artist, producing paintings which were displayed at the 
Royal Academy of Arts; among his teachers was the noted artist Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema (1836-1912). His own portrait was painted by 
his friend John Everett Millais and now hangs in the Tate Gallery." It is very 
likely that the Thompsons were acquainted with other members of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and it is said that Herbert Thompson himself was 
a good friend of Jane Morris, the wife of William Morris.'* So the young 
Herbert moved among some of the most noted artistic, musical and social 
circles in London, and this cultural background remained with him 
throughout his life, forming a parallel thread to his work in Egyptology. 
In 1904, Sir Henry Thompson died, followed in the same year by his wife, 
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resulting in significant changes for their son, who inherited the Baronetcy 
and a considerable personal fortune. The Wimpole Street house appears to 
have been sold, but London and Bath, the two cities with parental 
connections, remained significant to Thompson throughout his life. 


Thompson's early career 


The Thompsons sent their son to school at Marlborough College and then, 
in 1876, to Trinity College, Cambridge. He is said to have been quite 
unhappy at both, nor was he well-liked, but he achieved a first in history 
at Cambridge, graduating in 1881.'? Presumably it was at school that 
he first studied the classics, for which he retained a life-long enthusiasm, 
and his expertise in Greek proved to be of immense value in his later 
work, especially with Coptic studies. It appears that Sir Henry had great 
ambitions for his only son and his father's constant interference in his 
career plans proved to be a major problem. Henry was keen for his son to 
study law and Herbert was admitted to the Inner Temple in 1878. Four 
years later he was called to the Bar, but although he followed a legal 
career for a number of years, he felt no affinity or enthusiasm for it. 

In 1889, Herbert met Thomas Huxley, by that time a well-known and 
established scientist; both he and Sir Henry Thompson were members of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. Huxley was a man who had received little 
formal education but who had, by his own endeavours, risen to a position 
of public respect and acclaim for his scientific understanding of the natural 
world.” Influenced by Huxley, and once more at his father’s prompting, 
Herbert entered UCL in 1896 to study biology. He had always had an 
interest in the natural world and had previously studied botany and 
entomology. A portrait of him, painted at age 17, is said to be of him reading 
an entomology book.?! But this occupation brought him further problems: 
use of the microscope resulted in serious eye trouble, and its further use 
was out of the question. But during this time, he had met the archaeologist 
Flinders Petrie, already famous for his archaeological excavations and new 
methodology in his fieldwork. Petrie, only a few years older than Thompson, 
was the holder of the chair of Egyptology at UCL.” 


Thompson's introduction to Egyptology 


It was this meeting with Petrie, then at the peak of his career, which 
proved to be life-changing for Thompson. A lesser-known aspect of 
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Petrie’s work was his close collaboration, with colleagues Francis Galton 
and Karl Pearson, on the study of eugenics.? This had brought Petrie 
into the world of biology and anthropometrics as early as 1883. From his 
excavations in Egypt, Petrie sent back human skeletons, bones and skulls 
to the Anthropometrics Laboratory at UCL where their analysis provided 
original research data.** It was on a visit to here that Petrie first met 
Thompson, from whom he requested a report on some Egyptian skeletal 
remains. Thompson was caught up by Petrie’s enthusiasm and charisma, 
perhaps also seeing here the possibility of escape from his father’s 
influence, and he gradually became absorbed by the world of Egyptology. 
So, atthe age of 40, his interest in the subject took hold and was to last for 
the rest of his life. Thompson had approached the study of Egyptology by 
a very indirect route, characterised by chance encounters and by failures 
in other projects. His fierce resistance to his father’s influence resulted 
in him forming his own path in life; his financial independence providing 
him with considerable freedom. Such were the influences on Thompson 
at the start of his career in Egyptology, but gradually his focus began to 
change, and it was a very different group of individuals who subsequently 
became his colleagues. 


Thompson as an Egyptology student 


The study of Egyptology at UCL, as directed by Petrie, had attracted an 
impressive group of gifted scholars, including both archaeologists and 
language specialists. New to the discipline, Thompson concentrated 
initially on a general grounding in Egyptology but his interests focused 
increasingly on language studies. He became part of a close-knit group 
which included F. LI. Griffith, the Demotic specialist and W. C. Crum who 
focused on Coptic. Both were younger than Thompson by a few years, but 
as both had studied Egyptology from much earlier in life, and already 
developed a greater expertise, they became Thompson’s first teachers. 
Francis Llewellyn Griffith (1862-1934) developed an early 
enthusiasm for Egyptology and gained a position with the Egypt 
Exploration Fund (EEF) enabling him to visit Egypt as Petrie’s assistant 
for several winter excavation seasons. From 1893-1901, Griffith also 
acted as Petrie’s assistant at UCL teaching the linguistic aspects of the 
Egyptology course.” Years later it was the Griffith bequest, including his 
very fine library, which founded the Griffith Institute putting Egyptology 
on a firm footing in Oxford. Walter Ewing Crum (1865-1944) became 
interested in Egyptology from studying monuments and museum objects 
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and later studied in Paris with Gaston Maspero and in Berlin with Adolf 
Erman. Family wealth enabled him to be a private scholar and he was 
attracted to Coptic studies through publications he saw on the subject, 
including those by Petrie. From 1893, Crum assisted Petrie with the 
teaching of Coptic at UCL, so becoming Thompson’s teacher.*° At UCL, 
Thompson began by learning hieroglyphs, but subsequently, under the 
tutelage of Griffith and Crum, developed a mastery of Demotic and 
Coptic. Though all three of them later left UCL to work elsewhere, they 
remained firm friends and colleagues throughout the rest of their lives 
and collaborated on projects and publications. Eventually they became 
the accepted leaders of expertise in these languages in the UK. 


Thompson's early publications 


Thompson continued his language studies at UCL, improving his knowledge 
by working on texts at the British Museum. With Griffith he worked on a 
collection of Demotic papyri, particularly on one dating from the third 
century CE and containing texts on magic and medicine." Together they 
edited and published it in 1904-9, Thompson’s first published work.” The 
papyrus in question had been discovered in Thebes in the early nineteenth 
century, torn into two halves and subsequently separated, with one half in 
Leiden and the other in the British Museum. The Leiden half had been 
studied in the early nineteenth century and published by Caspar Reuvens.”” 
The British Museum half had remained unknown until later in the century 
when part of it was published by Jean-Jacques Hess; it was recognised as 
an important text in the decipherment of Demotic script.” Griffith and 
Thompson produced the first complete translation of the text, revealing its 
full content. The papyrus is especially interesting for the language in which 
it is written, a very late form of Demotic; also its extensive vocabulary 
contributed significantly to the decipherment of Demotic. Around the same 
time Thompson also assisted Petrie by writing the chapters on the Demotic 
texts in his excavation report Gizeh and Rifeh to which Crum also 
contributed chapters on the Coptic finds.*' Once Thompson begins to 
publish, a direct link to the papers in the archive becomes apparent. It is 
possible to trace the original notes that Thompson made on the texts, both 
the transcription and transliteration, for this publication.” 

It is not clear where Thompson lived during his years working 
at UCL, but he remained unmarried, so it is quite possible that he 
continued to live in the family home at 35 Wimpole Street. There are 
letters in the archive written as late as 1899 addressed to him there. 
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Thompson continued to collaborate with Griffith and Crum, although 
Griffith had left London to live in his wife’s family home in Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and later on, in Oxford. Crum subsequently left his post at UCL for 
personal reasons as he had made an unhappy marriage and through his 
work had met Margaret Hart-Davies, with whom he lived for the rest of his 
life. They lived for a time in Austria but were forced to flee at the outbreak 
of the First World War, and after their return to England, lived first near 
to Bristol and later, in 1927, moved to Bath. During the whole of this time, 
and especially while abroad, Crum was visiting museums to work on Coptic 
manuscripts as preparatory work on his Coptic dictionary, a life-long 
project in which Thompson would later become closely involved. 


Further progress and a visit to Egypt 


From these modest beginnings at UCL, Thompson’s expertise grew and 
more publications followed. He also left Wimpole Street for a new address 
at 9 Kensington Park Gardens, a large and lavish house where he lived for 
some years. There are letters in the archive addressed to him there around 
1915; possibly he lived there for around 10 years. 

It was also during the UCL years that Thompson made his one 
and only visit to Egypt, an extended visit to excavations at Saqqara in 
1907-1908, working with J.E. Quibell, also a pupil of Petrie. It is unclear 
why he never visited Egypt again, but what seems most likely is that he 
found that he preferred reading texts, a skill that could just as well be 
satisfied by visits to museums and libraries. Thompson contributed 
chapters on the Coptic texts in Quibell’s Excavations at Saqqara, 1907- 
1908, and his presence at the excavation is recorded in the volume’s 
introduction.” There are notes on his findings at Saqqara in the archive.** 

Also contributing to this volume was Wilhelm Spiegelberg, writing 
on the hieroglyphic texts from the excavations. Spiegelberg (1870-1930) 
was also a specialist in Demotic and Coptic, perhaps the foremost German 
scholar in these subjects at the time, and in 1921, published a Coptic 
dictionary.” In 1925 he also published a Demotic grammar.* Thompson's 
archive contains closely written notes taken from Spiegelberg's works and 
the two remained in contact." With their shared language interests 
and expertise, it is recorded in a biography of Spiegelberg that they 
became established colleagues.” Thompson's preparatory notes for his 
own Demotic dictionary can also be found in the archive consisting of 
12 files of notes, the result of considerable effort on his part, but which 
were never published.” 
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The archive also houses a photostat copy, stored in 25 blue binders 
of a microfilm of Spiegelberg’s manuscript notes for an unpublished 
Demotic dictionary.“ These were obtained in 1953 or 1954 by Stephen 
Glanville in return for the offer by him of a copy of Thompson’s lexicological 
files from the archive to George Hughes and William F. Edgerton, for 
incorporation the Chicago Demotic Dictionary Project.*! These photostat 
copies are now shelved with the Thompson archive.“ 


A decade of publications 


From his first publication in 1904, Thompson continued to produce text- 
based studies for another 10 years until disruptions to his life were caused 
by the outbreak of the First World War in 1914. During these pre-war 
years he developed a special interest in the Coptic Bible and in 1908 he 
published on the Coptic texts of the Old Testament from papyri in the 
British Museum.” The idea to study this text originally came from Crum 
and the preparatory notes for this can be identified in the archive.“ In 
1911, he edited a work on a palimpsest text based on a seventh century 
text of books of the Old Testament where the Coptic under text is 
overwritten by Syriac.^ He also contributed, in 1912, to a second volume 
of texts from Saqqara, containing work on the Coptic inscriptions (see 
Figure 7.1). The Apa Jeremias monastery at Saqqara had also been 
excavated by Quibell and the Coptic texts recovered from the site merited 
a separate volume.“ In 1913, Thompson also published a further volume 
of Coptic Biblical texts from the British Museum papyrus manuscript. This 
describes a Coptic codex dating earlier than 350 CE and on which Wallis 
Budge had previously published an edited version.*” Thompson was also 
a great collaborator, and in 1913 with Sir Alan Gardiner and J. G. Milne 
contributed to a descriptive volume on ostraca from Thebes.* Thompson 
describes here a collection of 44 Demotic ostraca from a much larger 
collection of over 400 specimens acquired in 1906 and the notes for these 
can be identified in the archive.“ 

By the beginning of the First World War, and after a later start in his 
studies than most of his contemporaries, Thompson had produced a 
steady stream of substantial publications on Demotic and Coptic texts, 
also numerous papers in journals. However, Thompson then took on the 
role of special constable to aid the war effort in London, and during this 
period there is a noticeable break in the sequence. Around this time, aged 
almost 60, he also expressed his intention to retire and move to the 
country and with this plan in mind, he donated books from his personal 
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Figure 7.1 Page from a notebook containing notes from various 
sources including the Cairo Museum and Saqqara and a photograph 
of a hand-drawn plan of the Monastery of Apa Jeremias at Saqqara. 
Source: GBR/0012/MS Thompson, HT 88 and reproduced by kind 
permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


Egyptology library to the EEF in 1919.°° These were mainly works on 
hieroglyphs; books on Demotic and Coptic he retained in his possession. 
Although he possibly intended to distance himself from his work with 
Egyptology, this was far from the scenario which subsequently unfolded. 
After the war there were further calls on his time and expertise which 
opened up a second career for him. 


Thompson's personal interests 


Quite apart from his work on ancient Egyptian texts, Thompson also 
professed a deep interest in the Classics and in the arts. He travelled 
frequently, visiting museums, art galleries and attending concerts and 
operatic performances. It is said that he made a visit to Rome every year 
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and regularly travelled in other parts of Europe. He had a keen interest in 
painting and collected original works of art, some of which he later 
donated to the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge. These include a small 
collection of early Italian paintings and a larger collection of prints and 
artefacts. Also, in the Fitzwilliam Museum there are two portraits 
of Herbert Thompson and one of his father, Sir Henry, painted by 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema (1836-1912), the Anglo-Dutch artist, who 
became fashionable in England, especially for his classical scenes and 
portraits. The two paintings of Herbert Thompson include one portrait 
painted in 1877, when he was aged 18, and another painting entitled 
94 Degrees in the Shade, painted in the previous year, which depicts a 
young Herbert lying in a field of corn, reading a book on entomology 
(see Figure 7.2). The clothing he wears appears to be rather unseasonal 


Figure 7.2 Lawrence Alma-Tadema (1836-1912) 94 Degrees in the 
Shade, a young Herbert Thompson painted in 1876 in a cornfield in 
Godstone, Surrey. Oil on canvas, 35.3cm x 21.6cm. Source: © The 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
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for such a high temperature. Both pictures were donated by Thompson. 
Alma-Tadema also painted a portrait of Thompson’s mother which hangs 
in the Royal Academy of Music.°! 


Thompson’s notes and correspondence 


As Thompson’s travels and artistic interests made museum visits a 
regular occupation, it is very likely that these would include the first- 
hand study of texts. The archive contains notes made in the British 
Museum, in Oxford, Manchester and Dublin, and in Europe, in the 
museums in Turin, Berlin, Paris, Rome, Leiden, Copenhagen, Vienna and 
Brussels (see Figure 7.3). There are also notes from Cairo where he visited 
the museum at the time of his visit to Saqqara in 1907.°? From the 
evidence of Thompson’s working life, it is easy to comprehend how his 
archive became an immense repository of notes painstakingly gathered in 
museums and private collections. Regular work over the years resulted in 
an archive with a wealth of material in transcription, transliteration and 
translation, many of which have never been published and some others 
which have since been lost. In a sense, Thompson had formed himself into 
a Demotic and Coptic text library and others working in the same field 
became well aware of this. 

The correspondence in the archive provides evidence to the extent 
to which his expertise was valued by colleagues (see Figure 7.4). As might 
be expected, there are many letters here from Thompson’s collaborators, 
also many requests from other specialists for Thompson’s language 
expertise on translation and grammatical problems. Some enquiries are 
in search of a copy of a particular text, such as a correspondence with 
Wallis Budge in 1912. There are letters from colleagues at UCL and 
beyond, including Francis and Nora Griffith, Margaret Murray, Rosalind 
Moss and from his pupil Stephen Glanville. There are letters from A. S. 
Hunt, the Oxyrhynchus excavator, dated 1912 requesting help with the 
translation of a Demotic text. Frederic Kenyon from the British Museum 
requests an opinion on the dating of Coptic texts. Another bundle of 
letters is from the specialist in Greek papyri and ostraca, John Gavin 
Tait.” Some of the letters are long and detailed; others quite short and 
some are brief notes on postcards. 

Other queries from collaborators abroad include letters from Jean 
Capart, Kurt Sethe, Wilhelm Spiegelberg, and Ulrich Wilcken the German 
papyrologist. With the Italian Demotist, Giuseppe Botti, he corresponded 
late in life (the letters are dated 1940) and with Ernesto Schiaparelli, the 
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Figure 7.3 Notebook containing sketches and hieroglyphic texts 
from a visit to the Musée de Boulogne in 1909. Source: GBR/0012/MS 
Thompson, HT 87 and reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of 
Cambridge University Library. 
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Figure 7.4 Notes and letters to Thompson from colleagues both local 
and abroad. Source: GBR/0012/MS Thompson, HT 95 and reproduced 
by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


Director of the Turin Museum, where Thompson made a detailed study of 
the papyrus collection, there is along correspondence.™ In 1923 Thompson 
and Griffith had visited the museum in Turin together to examine Demotic 
texts and letters between them elucidate their discussions. 

There are many lengthy letters from the Danish Egyptologist 
H.O. Lange and from Adolphe Hebberlynck (1859-1939), the Belgian 
theologian and Coptic scholar, dated 1921.°° American correspondents 
include Nathaniel Reich in Philadelphia, dating from 1931-1933, contain- 
ing queries on papyrus texts and he introduces to Thompson one of his 
students with a request for his advice and assistance. From contacts in 
Egypt there are letters from Girgis Mattha, the Egyptian Demotist, and a 
bundle of letters from G. P. Sobhy, the Egyptian Coptic scholar, contain- 
ing photographs of artefacts with inscriptions on which he requests 
Thompson’s advice.’ The correspondence is a rich source of information 
on the day-to-day working methods of these specialists and more detailed 
research on it would reveal much more of interest. 

During the 1930s, Thompson had a long correspondence with 
the book binder Douglas Cockerell, who had rebound the celebrated 
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fourth-century biblical text the Codex Sinaiticus for the British Museum, 
and whose knowledge of the bookbinding traditions found in manuscripts 
originating from the Middle East was much valued by Thompson. The 
correspondence contains a discussion on the structure and origins of 
Coptic binding style, as well as details about repairs to bindings and 
to papyri on which Cockerell was evidently working for Thompson.’ 
The most prolific correspondence by far is, however, with Walter Crum 
with whom Thompson maintained a friendship for over 40 years.” The 
earliest letters from Crum are dated 1912, at the time when he was living 
in Austria, and they continue through the 1920s and 1930s in Crum's 
characteristic but almost unreadable handwriting. Crum remained one of 
Thompson’s closest friends and the letters contain a personal warmth as 
well as discussions and comments on texts and translations on which they 
shared so many common interests. The correspondence in the Thompson 
archive deserves further study in itself, as it demonstrates the variety and 
breadth of his contacts and the level of expertise he shared freely with 
his colleagues. 


His move to country life 


From 1921, there are many letters in the archive addressed to Thompson 
at ‘The Old House, Aspley Guise’, near Bletchley in Bedfordshire, where 
Thompson lived for around ten or fifteen years. This house did not belong 
to Thompson himself, it was the property of George Herbert Fowler 
(1861-1940), a zoologist at UCL and a specialist in marine biology.^? 
Thomas Huxley had been president of the Marine Biological Association 
from 1884-1890 and had supported the effort to build a marine station 
at Plymouth. Fowler was an interim director at Plymouth in 1890-1891, 
and subsequently returned to be a lecturer at UCL. Presumably Thompson 
had met Fowler through the UCL connection, or possibly, through Huxley. 
‘The Old House’ is one of the oldest properties in the village of Aspley 
Guise, a remarkable structure dating back to 1575 and with many original 
architectural features still in place. Fowler purchased the house in 1906 
and carried out restoration work there. Fowler also took a leading role in 
local history research, local archives and parish affairs in the area. 
Thompson had not, however, escaped from Egyptology at Aspley Guise 
and was drawn back to its study constantly, his colleagues regularly 
making requests for his special skills. Evidence of this can be traced 
through the archive of letters, more of which are addressed to him while 
he lived here than at any other residence. Possibly this move to rural 
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Bedfordshire, where he could enjoy country walks and follow his interests 
as anaturalist, was an attempt at retirement on Thompson’s part. However, 
this rural idyll did not go as planned, work followed him there, and further 
discoveries of papyri made a life of ease impossible to contemplate. 

Once again, Thompson was approached by Petrie for his help, this 
time with the decipherment of a manuscript which had been excavated in 
1923 by Guy Brunton near the village of Hemamieh, close to Asyut, for 
the British School of Archaeology in Egypt. A broken pot had been 
discovered containing a small linen bag in which a roll of papyrus was 
hidden. A small censer was also uncovered nearby, perhaps indicating 
that a church once stood on the site. These were sent to London for further 
examination, and the papyrus in the pot was found to contain the almost 
complete text of St John’s Gospel written in Coptic. The papyrus consisted 
of 43 leaves written on both sides; it was in a remarkably good state of 
preservation and estimated to date to the fourth century. In 1924, 
Thompson published this text, with a preface by Petrie.?? The papyrus, the 
linen bag and the censer were given to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in return for a contribution to the funds of the British School of 
Archaeology. In 1985, the Society’s library came on permanent loan to 
Cambridge University Library so these items are now housed in the 
Library's collections.°' 

Nor was this the only publication from this period of Thompson’s 
life; he continued to publish texts in both Coptic and Demotic. In 1932, he 
published a second Biblical text from a papyrus copy in the Chester Beatty 
and the University of Michigan collections. The text was said to date from 
around 600 CE and was originally discovered at the monastery of Apa 
Jeremias at Saqqara.? In the following year he edited, with H. I. Bell and 
A. D. Nock, a work on the Demotic texts in a bilingual Greek/Demotic 
papyrus in the British Museum collection.” 

It was also from this time that Thompson, although now in his 
seventies, produced A Family Archive from Siut, the work for which he is 
probably best known. It was published in 1934 and is now recognised as 
a classic work of scholarship and a major contribution to Demotic 
studies.°* Purchased by the British Museum in 1923, the texts were 
probably discovered at Asyut and tell of a complex family history 
concerning marriage, inheritance and property rights and Thompson’s 
early career in the legal profession might possibly have provided him with 
some useful expertise relating to legal documents‘ (see Figure 7.5). The 
proposal that Thompson should edit these texts came from the Director 
of the British Museum, Frederic Kenyon and the copious notes Thompson 
made for this study can be found in the archive.°° However, this 
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Figure ' 7.5 Notes for Thompson’s publication on ‘The archive of 
Siut’ and on Tomb IV at Siut. Source: GBR/0012/MS Thompson, HT 77 
and reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge 
University Library. 


publication was the subject of a very critical review by Battiscombe 
Gunn, Egyptology professor at Oxford, 1934-1950.’ Thompson was 
apparently very hurt by this criticism and apparently vowed to give up 
Demotic studies.°® 
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The criticism levelled at Thompson might very well have had a 
significant influence on the course of his work as in the 1930s he made a 
new departure by developing an interest in Manichaeism. In the archive 
there are seven files of notes relating to texts found at Medinet Madi in the 
Fayyum, where, in 1928, Coptic texts had been found near the site. 
Among them were Manichaean texts which included the Psalm-book 
studied by the Cambridge Manichaean scholar Charles Allberry (1911- 
1943).”° Thompson made a preliminary study on the Coptic writings of 
Mani, part of which was later published by Allberry in ‘A Manichaean 
Psalm-Book; Part IP (1938). Correspondence between Thompson and 
Allberry relating to this can be found in the Allberry archive which is also 
held in the Library's collections." Possibly it was his connection to 
Allberry which encouraged Thompson’s interests to develop in this 
direction, but Allberry was a great loss to Coptic studies when he was 
killed in action in the Second World War near Nedeweert, Holland, on 3 
April 1943. 

Around this time, perhaps even before the publication of ‘A Family 
Archive from Siut’, Thompson made another attempt at retirement, a 
further bid to make his escape from his work on Egyptian texts. He left 
Aspley Guise to live in Bath in the early 1930s, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. Herbert Fowler remained in his Aspley Guise home for 
the remainder of his life; he died there in 1940. 


Thompson's move to Bath 


Thompson’s move to Bath was possibly a reflection of his family 
connections with the city, where he very likely felt at home. His mother’s 
wider family there included other musical members: her father who had 
been a flautist and her brother, George Loder, a composer and conductor. 
Thompson lived at 1 Bathwick Hill on the south-east side of the city ina 
large, elegant, four-storey house built of the cream stone common to 
finer buildings in Bath. However, in a rather less lavish house at 
19 Bathwick Hill lived the Crums, who had moved there in 1927. Was this 
move really another attempt by Thompson at retirement or was it 
done with the express intention of assisting Crum with the work on his 
Coptic Dictionary? The dictionary project had been initiated by 
Crum many years previously during his stay in Austria before the First 
World War, and from this time forward it became the major focus 
of Thompson’s effort. Crum’s ‘Dictionary’ was eventually published in 
1939, and collaboration on the work included many others as well as 
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Thompson. In the preface to the dictionary Crum specifically 
acknowledges Thompson’s help, especially for his assistance on the 
compilation of the Greek index.” 


Later years 


Atthe outbreak ofthe Second World War, Thompson placed his house on 
Bathwick Hill at the disposal of the Admiralty for the war effort, and in 
1940 he moved to 17 Macaulay Buildings situated some distance away, a 
smaller residence with perhaps only half the living space. There are many 
letters in the archive are addressed to him there. He contributed to the 
war effort by taking his full share of duties as a firewatcher until his health 
began to fail in 1944. This smaller residence was too limited a space to 
house all his books and papers and he began to consider ways of disposing 
of them. After the completion of the Coptic Dictionary, Crum’s energy also 
began to fail but he spent much of his time acting as next-of-kin to 
Thompson who was no longer in good health. Crum suffered a sudden 
heart attack at his home in Bath and died on 18 May 1944. Thompson 
himself died only a week later on 26 May, bringing to an end the long and 
fruitful collaboration and friendship which had lasted over many years 
since their first meeting as teacher and pupil at UCL. Along with the death 
of Charles Allberry in the previous year, it ended an era of significant 
progress in Coptic studies. 


Thompson's legacy to Cambridge 


As Thompson had no close family, he had at some point, made the 
decision to direct his resources towards securing the future of Egyptology 
studies. He had supported the subject financially during his lifetime, 
but his most significant contribution was the endowment of a post in 
Egyptology at Cambridge, with the aim of focusing specifically on 
language study. The first incumbent was Stephen Glanville, a pupil of 
both Petrie and Thompson, who was appointed not only Cambridge’s first 
professor of Egyptology (1946-1956) but later also the provost of King’s 
College (1954-1956). What was the reason behind Thompson’s decision 
to leave such a generous bequest to Cambridge? By tracing Thompson’s 
other donations, which began in the 1920s, the answer to this question 
gradually becomes clear. 
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Donations of ostraca and manuscripts 


In 1921, possibly around the time of his move from London to Aspley 
Guise, Thompson donated to Cambridge University Library a collection of 
110 ostraca, most of which are in Demotic but around 30 are in Greek and 
five in Coptic. Thompson published eight short papers in the Proceedings 
ofthe Society of Biblical Archaeology in 1912 and 1913 on ostraca from this 
collection.” A supplementary set of a 185 items donated later brought the 
total number of ostraca to 295. A letter found with them indicates that six 
of the Demotic items had formerly belonged to Sir Alan Gardiner who 
gave them to Thompson in 1916 and a further 20 items had been given to 
him by Crum. Some 30 of the Demotic ostraca had been acquired by 
Flinders Petrie, possibly from Thebes, in 1908-1909. Thompson had 
made some notes on these, preliminary to making a catalogue but it was 
left unfinished.” 

On 29 April 1939, perhaps around the time of his move to his final 
home in Bath, Thompson presented to Cambridge University Library a 
collection of Coptic texts on vellum.” Originally these were from 
Shenute’s White Monastery near Sohag in Upper Egypt and consist of 
literary fragments, mainly in Coptic, but also some in Greek. Several 
texts appear to date to between the sixth and eighth centuries, but most 
are from later dates. These were bound into a large flat folder and some 
are stored in two additional boxes of smaller fragments with some of 
Thompson’s own transcripts. There is also correspondence between 
Thompson and the Coptic scholar Henri Hyvernat from whom he had 
purchased the manuscripts in 1914. 


Donations of books 


From Thompson’s own library, by far the greatest number of volumes 
came to Cambridge University Library and, as well as his Egyptology 
books, there are others relating to his private interests, such as travels 
and music. But some of the Egyptology volumes were duplicates of works 
already held by the University Library and, as a result, the University 
Librarian offered these to the Egyptology teaching library situated not far 
away, in Downing Place. Finding room in the Library’s existing premises 
for this now substantial collection eventually resulted in the teaching 
library gaining larger premises, becoming part of the Faculty of Oriental 
Studies Library (now Faculty of Asian and Middle Eastern Studies) on its 
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move to Sidgwick Avenue in 1968.”° More recently, in 2012, the collection 
was moved once again to the Library of the Faculty of Archaeology and 
Anthropology (Haddon Library). 

So, at the time of his death, Thompson had already donated the 
ostraca and the vellum manuscripts to the University Library and the 
books followed soon after. Considering his actions in hindsight it becomes 
obvious that Thompson may have deliberately planned the establishment 
of a collection of library materials which would support Egyptology 
teaching in Cambridge. Did he, perhaps, make this plan from early in his 
time as an Egyptologist? Confirmation of this intention can be found in a 
letter from Thompson to Glanville, found not in his own archive, but in 
the Glanville archive, also held in the Library. Here Thompson’s intentions 
are clear: 


I owe a far greater part of my education to Cambridge’ ... ‘the Univ. 
of Camb. has been named as my residuary legatee (having no great 
family claims on me) under my will for the last 40 years ...that it 
may partly secure the foundation for an Egyptology Chair or 
lectureship, as I have always felt that Cambridge made a very poor 
show therein as compared with Oxford.” 


It appears, therefore, that Thompson may have resolved to make this 
bequest many years previously, very possibly at the time he received his 
inheritance in 1904. He noted how UCL had benefited so much from the 
legacy of Amelia Edwards and Oxford from Griffith, but that Cambridge 
had had no such great fortune. Amelia Edwards had wanted Petrie to be 
the first holder of the UCL post, Oxford had appointed Griffith, and 
Thompson intended Glanville to have the post in Cambridge. So apart 
from the work which Thompson himself achieved, his influence through 
his gifts and bequests continued. The study of the distribution of 
donations of books, manuscripts and artefacts such as this could in itself 
provide the subject of a study on the long-term influence of a legacy; 
certainly this is true in the case of the Thompson collection. 


The archive after Thompson’s death 


Thompson had, in his later years, become close to Stephen Glanville, 
perhaps perceiving him as his protégé. He reached an understanding with 
Glanville that his archive should be passed to him for research purposes 
and Glanville retained ownership of the papers during his lifetime. 
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However, his sudden death in 1956 left his family in a quandary. 
Glanville’s daughter asked I. E. S. Edwards, Keeper of Egyptian Antiquities 
at the British Museum, to act a literary executor and a decision was made 
to deposit the Thompson archive in the Department of Egyptology in 
Downing Place in Cambridge, and subsequently it was transferred, 
along with the Department, to the Faculty of Oriental Studies in 
Sidgwick Avenue.” Here it remained for many years away from the public 
eye, and perhaps it is for this reason that the archive has been relatively 
unknown until this most recent move to Cambridge University Library 
which has provided reader access to the archive and a listing of 
its contents. 

Within the archive, found after its recent transfer to the University 
Library, was one final exciting and unexpected find. Two sets of 
fragmentary texts, some on small papyrus fragments and others on 
vellum, were discovered. One set was hidden in an envelope and another 
between sheets of The Oxford Gazette dating from 1912-1914. From these 
details it was possible to trace a letter in the archive from John de 
Monins Johnson of the EEF indicating their origins from the Antinöe 
excavations of 1912 and being sent to Thompson in 1914. Thompson’s 
own notes on these exist in the archive.” 


Thompson’s contribution to Egyptology and 
public recognition 


Thompson’s working life in Egyptology encompassed four decades of the 
twentieth century, yet he is far from being one of the best-known names 
from that era. Little has been written about him, but Stephen Glanville, in 
his obituary, paid tribute to Thompson as his teacher, to his generosity of 
spirit and to the many contributions he had made to the subject.’ In 
terms of official positions, Thompson was a member of the EEF from 
1898, (and served on its Committee from 1901-1908), but otherwise 
played rather little part in its affairs. His only official positions at UCL 
were also rather limited; he lectured there for a single academic year in 
1915-1916 and held an honorary position as a Fellow from 1930. In 
1926, he received a Hon. D.Litt. from Oxford, and became a Fellow of the 
British Academy in 1933. 

Yet Thompson’s era was a crucial time in the development of the 
understanding of ancient Egyptian languages when the study of Demotic 
and Coptic made significant progress. A lack of reliable reference works 
such as dictionaries, and of published works on texts, was noticeable at 
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the time, and discussions on standards of transliteration practice for 
Demotic were on-going. Thompson’s work, along with that of Griffith and 
Crum, changed this and there can have been few students working on 
these languages at this time who did not owe a debt to Thompson in terms 
of advice. From his private fortune he was able to support the subject 
financially, and in his generous donations of books and manuscripts he 
was able to strengthen library collections. The limitations of space mean 
that the description of the archive given here is brief; there is much more 
material of significance and interest to be researched. 

It has been suggested that the value of writing biography is as a tool 
to help us to understand, as well as its actual content, the social and 
cultural elements of the information it provides. In addition, biography 
can give unique access to the structures in which work is carried out and 
can provide useful access points to these.°' Writing about Thompson 
and his life has not been a simple task: he was a reticent character whose 
personal problems and struggles remain unknown. Also, as he was not a 
practical archaeologist, he left no traces of his efforts through excavations 
or artefacts discovered. Not being a scientist either, he left no traces of 
experimental work or resulting data: his language notes were his data. All 
the evidence of his many years of productive work are in the archive itself 
and through the gifts of personal wealth, manuscripts and books to 
Cambridge where his influence continues long after his death. 

Possibly many more fascinating details remain to be discovered 
in the Thompson archive for those with an interest in language studies, 
in Thompson’s network of colleagues or in the development of the 
study of Egyptology during this era. The archive has been relatively 
unexplored and this chapter provides only a general description, there 
are many more possibilities for research here. The archive provides 
numerous possibilities for those with an interest in life-writing and 
further exploring Thompson’s significance in the wider context of 
Egyptology in this era. 

Looking back over Thompson’s life from 75 years since his death, 
it is possible to trace a pattern: the early part, until his meeting with 
Petrie was a period of finding his way after various false starts. From 
his first publication with Griffith in 1904-5, he continued to study texts 
and publish (for the most part as a single author) until ‘A Family Archive 
from Siut’ in 1934. After that he ceased to publish but continued his 
collaborative work with Crum on the Coptic Dictionary, which he must 
have considered to be the best use of his skills at that time. How far these 
were very conscious decisions he made, it is impossible to tell, but in 
retrospect it does appear to show a consistent thread of a personal 
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direction running through his lifetime. Thompson appears to have 
avoided official positions and their responsibilities, preferring work 
stemming from personal enthusiasm to give him direction. He seems to 
have been a man of dedication, but not all of his time was dedicated to his 
work. In his travels his work on texts must have been interleaved with 
attending concerts, opera and visits to art galleries: perhaps Thompson 
remained, always, the perfect English gentleman. 
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Margerie Venables Taylor 
(1881-1963): An unsung 
heroine of Roman Britain? 


Martha Lovell Stewart 


Introduction 


It is difficult not to be curious about Miss Taylor, as she was almost 
universally known. On the one hand, a quarter of a century after her 
death, the eminent archaeologist Sheppard Frere paid tribute to her as a 
key figure in the study of Roman Britain in the mid-twentieth-century, an 
opinion which was widely shared during her lifetime.' Other accounts of 
the development of the subject, however, omit any mention of her at all.? 
There is no doubt that she was someone who, for 50 years or more, 
worked at the heart of the British archaeological establishment as it was 
then calibrated. In 1925, she became the first woman to be elected an 
‘ordinary’ (rather than honorary) Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and later served as the first female vice-president of that Society. Not only 
did she publish extensively herself,’ but as editor of the Journal of Roman 
Studies (JRS) from 1923-1963, she set high standards in academic 
publishing, and undoubtedly wielded enormous influence in controlling 
the access of others to publication. In 1948, she was designated CBE, in 
recognition of her services to scholarship. This chapter aims both to 
explore aspects of her long and interesting career, and to try and assess 
her significance in the history of Romano-British archaeology. 


Issues of historiography 


Before turning to Miss Taylor herself, it may be helpful to consider why it 
might be that the subsequent recognition of her role has been so patchy. 
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Figure 8.1 Portrait of Miss M. V. Taylor at 80, illustrating an article in 
The Times, 31 July 1961: ‘The Happy Scholar’. Source: Reproduced by 
permission of Bodleian Libraries, University of Oxford. 


In 1998, Sara Champion published an essay demonstrating that women 
archaeologists from the late nineteenth and early twentieth century have 
surprisingly often become ‘invisible’ in the historical record, despite being 
well-recognised in their chosen field while they were alive.* She also 
suggested that this was even more likely to be the case for women who 
pursued amateur careers under the auspices of local archaeological 
societies, often the only avenue open to them.’ Taking an example from 
British archaeology, this theme was developed more recently in a piece 
about Clare Fell, prehistorian and member of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Society, highlighting the importance of appreciating the 
position of such societies and their journals as arenas for research and 
publication of real quality.‘ In an era when a professional, institutionally 
sponsored career in archaeology was hardly a possibility for many women 
(or men, either, for that matter), this is surely unsurprising.’ Both essays 
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argue that, for as long as disciplinary history is written from the 
perspective ofthe (stillmale-dominated) world of university departments, 
a version of events concentrating disproportionately on those who held 
salaried academic posts, or easily identifiable professional roles, will 
continue to emerge. 

In pursuit of Miss Taylor, the level of historiographical challenge 
is heightened because her career has most often, and with some 
justice, been defined in relation to the historian Francis Haverfield, 
her sponsor and employer for many years. In a subject with strong 
historiographical leanings towards academic genealogies and the 
‘great man’ tradition,’ it is reasonable to argue that her contribution 
has been minimised partly because she was (and still is) described as 
Haverfield’s ‘assistant’ or ‘secretary’, as well as choosing a modus 
operandi which now seems perversely self-effacing, leaving little 
trace except in the writings of those who were considerably less 
modest. As one powerful supporter of her election to the Society of 
Antiquaries admitted, in 1924: ‘She has always merged her work 
in other people's, notably F. H.’s, and hasn't got credit for it.” This 
essay will suggest that continuing to introduce her as ‘Haverfield’s 
assistant’ and ‘Haverfield’s secretary’, while factually accurate, may 
have hindered a keener understanding of the role Miss Taylor had 
begun to develop, and the contributions to scholarship she made, even 
prior to his death in 1919. Philip Freeman in particular has argued that 
she may have been strongly motivated by a calculated need to create a 
position for herself, rather than considering whether she might 
already have earned one.'’ Freeman seems perplexed by Frere's 
assessment of her achievements, commenting: ‘Frere went as far as to 
group her contribution to Roman studies with that of Haverfield and 
Collingwood although she was not to produce the sort of work that 
made Haverfield’s name or to undertake major excavation.’"' 

Nor does the use of life-writing in a historiographical context itself 
evade scrutiny. In 1992, Douglas Givens, founding editor of The Bulletin 
of the History of Archaeology, published an inspiring and practical essay 
on the role of biography in writing the history of archaeology. He 
makes reference to R. G. Collingwood’s view that biography had no 
place in writing the history of any discipline, likening the biographer 
to ‘a scissors-and-paste historian repeating statements that other 
people have made before him’,'? but argues, on the contrary, that key to 
understanding a discipline is seeking to understand the background, 
influences and development of practitioners of it." Since the 1990s, 
indeed, the use of biography as a tool of disciplinary history has even 
acquired a historiography of its own.'* On the one hand, there is a 
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reasonable ‘historicist’ justification for a biographical approach, since 
‘plunging into the life experience of a scientist forces the historian to 
submit himself to the otherness of the past, instead of imposing, 
knowingly or not, his own perspectives onto it’.'° But it has also been 
suggested that historians of science have had to grapple with a long 
legacy of eulogistic ‘lives’, which arguably have the effect of isolating the 
subject socially and intellectually, rather than contextualising his or her 
achievements.!° Its rehabilitation has resulted in (and from) a crop of 
creative and self-reflexive experiments in science life-writing, from which 
any attempt to create a narrative account of a scholar's life and work now 
benefits." 

The intensely subjective nature of any biographical writing, both in 
terms of selection of subject, and the approaches the writer chooses to 
adopt, nevertheless remains an ethical anxiety for researchers. While 
there is broad agreement that 'There is no such thing as an entirely 
neutral biographical narrative’, there is less consensus on the question 
of whether to ignore or embrace the inevitability of moral and cultural 
affinities between ‘biographer’ and subject. At one end of the scale, Paola 
Govoni makes a strong case for positively welcoming and incorporating 
the ‘author bias’ inherent in the relationship, as do several of the papers 
her essay introduces.'’ This approach has been shown to produce very 
effective results, perhaps especially where Lyndall Gordon's mantra that 
“the real subject of biography is always going to be yourself’ is most 
explicitly realised.” Givens instead chooses to emphasise the importance 
of acknowledging bias, in order to achieve a proper distance from the 
subject of the research. This approach seems most appropriate when 
biography is the chosen tool of the history of archaeology, and certainly 
sits more comfortably with the inherently ‘contextual’ perspective of the 
essay.” While the story of Miss Taylor's career is arguably interesting in 
itself, as a biographical subject she also becomes a ‘key’ to a period in the 
development of British archaeology, and part of a historiographical 
discussion about the study of the Roman occupation.” In the spirit of 
Givens, I should admit that my interest in Miss Taylor began with the 
recognition of certain aspects of her world: the Haverfield Library in 
the Ashmolean where she worked (now long gone), her house on the 
Woodstock Road in Oxford and countless undergraduate hours reading 
articles of every vintage in the JRS.” There are also indications that Miss 
Taylor took a particular interest in the educational achievements of 
women at the University. While a superficial sense of identification of 
this sort should not make it impossible to discuss her career judiciously, 
neither can the possibility of unconscious bias be ignored. 
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Sources 


In the months leading up to her death, aware that her life was drawing 
to a close, Miss Taylor seems to have disposed of personal papers, leaving 
no personal archive as such.” Nevertheless, there are two boxes of 
‘miscellaneous papers’ in the Sackler Library in Oxford - probably the 
contents of her desk — and some correspondence in the Haverfield 
Archive, also in the Sackler Library.” There is material relating to her 
work at the Roman Society (1923-1963) stored in the Secretary’s office 
in the Senate House in Bloomsbury. As Miss Taylor never based herself in 
London, and indeed ran the Society from Oxford until 1954, the archive 
from before this time is sparse. There is, however, a separate file relating 
to ‘The Triennial’ (Classics conference) initiated by Miss Taylor in 1942, 
which contains some of the planning and administration of the inaugural 
wartime meeting.” Other sources include an obituary evidently written 
by a close colleague,?? and a Times article based on an interview with 
Miss Taylor following the success of the Roman Art in Britain exhibition, 
staged at Goldsmith’s Hall in London, to mark the Roman Society’s 
Golden Jubilee in 1961.” Additionally, quotations from Miss Taylor 
correspondence, and the personal testimony of colleagues, appear in the 
memoirs of several archaeological contemporaries.?? 


Early life and career 


Miss Taylor was born in 1881, second daughter of Henry Taylor, a solicitor 
in Chester, but also a keen local historian and Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. As an 80th birthday "Tribute' in theJRS records: 
'She came... from a family and environment immersed in Roman 
antiquity, inheriting these tastes from her father and her native Chester."! 
In 1889, Francis Haverfield became involved in a scheme to excavate the 
city's north wall, where a cluster of inscribed stones had been discovered. 
He was still a master at Lancing College, rather than the university 
professional he was to become, but already making his name as an expert 
in Roman epigraphy. Throughout the 1890s, as Miss Taylor wrote in his 
obituary, 'He was constantly at Chester, not only supervising the 
excavations, but attending meetings of our Society, and reading papers on 
the inscriptions and on other subjects.’ She added, ‘He made many 
personal friends in Chester then and later...',? including, we infer, the 
Secretary of the Excavation Committee Henry Taylor, and his young 
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daughter.” Inspired by the episode, and by Haverfield's approach, she is 
said to have determined on Romano-British archaeology as a career.** 
From this background, in early 1900 she went up to Somerville 
College, Oxford, sitting final exams in Modern History in 1903.°° A recent 
biography of the novelist Rose Macaulay, a close friend, draws on an 
album produced by the 1903 leavers, and some early correspondence 
from Macaulay’s archive, to describe their time at Somerville. Here we 
learn that in the going-down pageant staged by the leavers (in which each 
girl represented herself as her totem animal), Miss Taylor chose to be a 
frog, reflecting her enthusiasm for punting and rowing on the river. 
The book also reproduced a cartoon sent by Macaulay to Taylor in 1903, 
with the caption ‘The Flamingo and the Hedgehogs: A Story of Schools’ 
(as the final exams are called at Oxford). The picture shows an Alice in 
Wonderland-style croquet game controlled by their history tutor, Miss 
Lees, a flamingo with a huge beak. The game is being played using two 
hedgehogs, but whereas ‘MVT is rolled into a ball, and poised to pass 
through one of the hoops, ‘ERM’ (Macaulay) is being prevented from 
doing so by Miss Lees’s beak. Rose Macaulay had apparently begun to 
suffer from poor mental health and had not been allowed to sit the exams, 
which was evidently a source of frustration. Despite her early success as 
a writer, in letters to her friend written during the next few years, she 
continued to express doubt in her own abilities, as well as her admiration 
for Taylor's achievements as a serious scholar and academic.*° 
Following her undergraduate studies, the Chester connection with 
Francis Haverfield provided Miss Taylor, it seems, with a suitable channel 
for such academic aspirations. From 1903, she was employed to assist him 
in researching and writing the Roman-period chapters of the Victoria 
County History, an ambitious commercial publishing venture to present a 
new historical survey of the counties of England in 160 volumes.?^ 
Haverfield was involved in the project from its early days as the editor of 
the ‘Roman’ section for each county, and is considered to have been 
particularly industrious, and personally productive, in the role. Miss 
Taylor completed several more ‘Roman’ chapters in the years following his 
death, and continued making contributions to the VCH until 1939.? In an 
interview in the Times in 1961, she recalled starting her working life in a 
women's hostel near the British Museum ‘on 45s. a week’, which may 
suggest she was employed directly by the VCH, even if she worked 
exclusively on the Roman material.“ At some point, however, she became 
Haverfield’s ‘secretary and moved back to Oxford, possibly by 1906.*' In 
the following year, Haverfield married Winifred Breakwell, another of the 
Somerville 1903-ers, which may even have been prompted by a mingling 
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of their social circles.” A friendly personal relationship between Miss 
Taylor and Mrs Haverfield is attested by a letter of September 1911 in 
which Winifred alluded, with gentle humour, to a potential conflict 
between Haverfield and Hadrian’s Wall archaeologist F. G. Simpson. 
Meanwhile, a series of 1913 diary entries by G. L. Cheesman, a colleague 
(and former pupil) of Haverfield’s far nearer to their age than to his, 
contains several references to accompanying the pair on picnics.*° 

The absence of personal papers means we otherwise know too little 
of Miss Taylor’s life and development in the crucial years of her late 
twenties and early thirties. Membership lists from the Roman Society tell 
us that from 1912 she lived at 44 St. Giles, Oxford for about 10 years, 
very close to the libraries and Brasenose College, where Haverfield held 
his Chair. More surprisingly, it appears that she took a leading role in the 
folk dancing revival which became a craze in the University in the years 
before the First World War, acting first as treasurer and then secretary to 
the Committee. Society records also confirm snippets of information 
we have from elsewhere, suggesting that Miss Taylor left Oxford for a 
time from early summer 1913, but was back in July 1914, when 
the dancing teacher’s diary reported: ‘Morris Class at 5 o’clock in St Giles 
for Miss Taylor, as she had no dancing in Rome and was pining for a 
little...’**Although her Times obituary suggests that she was in Rome only 
in order to work for antiquities expert John Marshall, we do know that the 
initial reason for her presence there was to take up a studentship at the 
fledgling British School,“ following in the recent footsteps of several 
other Haverfield protegés.*° Over the course of 15 months, she may well 
have done both things. The more interesting point is that Haverfield 
presumably supported her application to study in Rome, suggesting both 
that he rated the quality of her scholarship, and that they both considered 
she had independent work to pursue.*” 

After her return to England, and the start of the war, Miss Taylor 
again took up her work for Haverfield, but change was on the way. It is 
widely accepted that he suffered a mental and physical decline 
precipitated by the death in 1915 of G. L. Cheesman, and died in October 
1919, without ever having regained sound health. That he was as 
productive as he was during these difficult years surely bears testimony to 
the working partnership which he and Miss Taylor had been developing 
over the previous decade, and which now came into its own.“ It should 
be noted, indeed, that she was given due credit by his contemporaries in 
their tributes to Haverfield.°° A newspaper report of January 1917 
relating to their work may also indicate the level of his reliance on her 
more generally. It consists of a précis of a paper prepared by Haverfield 
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(but with Miss Taylor’s assistance, it states), which she then delivered 
to the intended audience, as Haverfield was unable to make the 
journey himself.°' 

She was, by this stage in her career, well-practised in the skills of 
research, academic writing, editing and presenting, and clearly respected 
by colleagues in the field of Romano-British studies. Following the death 
of Haverfield in 1919, the question was, what would Miss Taylor do now? 


The Haverfield bequest 


In 1987 Sheppard Frere, by then the retired Oxford professor of the 
archaeology of the Roman Empire, gave a lecture in that University 
entitled ‘Roman Britain since Haverfield and Richmond’. In it he ascribed 
the existence of Roman Britain as a subject for study in the University 
*...to Francis Haverfield and his twin successors Robin Collingwood 
and Margerie Venables Taylor.^? Collingwood’s main contribution, 
according to Frere, apart from being the dominant (Oxford) figure in 
the subject in the 1920s and 1930s, was the report on work on Roman 
Britain, published annually in the JRS from 1922 onwards, which he 
prepared with the assistance of Miss Taylor, and his continued work on 
material for a corpus of Roman inscriptions from Britain, also a project of 
Haverfield’s.°° Most of the credit, however, in Frere's estimation, should 
go to Miss Taylor herself, particularly after Collingwood withdrew from 
his non-philosophical activities in the later 1930s: 


It was her devotion to Haverfield’s memory and principles, her stern 
scholarship and intellectual prestige - exercised through the annual 
report, through the administration of the Haverfield Bequest for the 
furtherance of Romano-British studies, and through the editorship 
of the JRS for so many years - that was largely responsible for 
keeping the subject on course through the ‘40s, ‘50s, and ‘60s.°* 


Collingwood took the opportunity to explain his understanding of his 
obligations following the death of Haverfield in an autobiography he 
wrote in 1938.°° By contrast, not only did Miss Taylor opt not to leave an 
account of her life and work at all, she also took care to dispose of papers, 
letters and perhaps diaries, from which her version of events could have 
been reconstructed. This has left space not only for the ‘great men’ to fight 
it out posthumously, but also, as she may not have foreseen, for her 
position to be misunderstood. In the absence of any explanation from 
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Miss Taylor herself, Phil Freeman, for instance, has argued that the chief 
motivation for the zeal and tenacity with which she prosecuted her late 
employer’s wishes was self-interest, and that her influence resulted not 
only in a distorted version of Haverfield’s significance, but in the stunted 
development of Romano-British studies for decades.°° The scope of 
Freeman’s theme is too great for this necessarily brief engagement with 
Miss Taylor, but in an effort to disentangle cause and effect, it is certainly 
possible to look more closely at what she did after the death of Francis 
Haverfield, how and why. 

A document key to understanding what happened next is the 
Haverfield obituary Miss Taylor wrote for the Journal of the Chester 
Archaeological Society in August 1920 (almost a year after his death), by 
which time the terms of his bequest were in the public domain.’ She 
outlined the philosophy behind Haverfield's interest in Roman Britain, 
inspired directly, she explained, by Mommsen's appreciation of the 
importance of Roman provincial archaeology. This had shown him how 
to take finds such as the inscribed altars at Chester ‘...out of the sphere 
of local archaeology, and fit them into their proper place in the history of 
the empire’. The comparative, contextual approach was the crucial 
element.^? Once he became Camden Professor of Ancient History in 1907, 
he had begun to advance his ideas ‘by training a school of Romano-British 
archaeologists, and by promoting excavations in every part of Britain’, 
and under the terms of his will, ‘...he left to the University of Oxford a 
sum of money for the excavation of Romano-British sites under proper 
direction, in the hope of bringing together ancient historians and local 
archaeologists’. She concluded that although the two pupils Haverfield 
had identified as his potential successors had been killed in the war: 


One may only hope that the means he has provided for excavation 
and for the study of the Roman empire, more especially of Roman 
Britain, by the impulse he gave to those studies, and by the bequest 
to the University of Oxford both of money and of his very complete 
library, may in time produce the effect he desired, and that others 
may appear to follow in his footsteps.” 


It is not too much to say that the principles and future hopes laid out 
here were the credo to which Miss Taylor harnessed her energy and 
considerable talents for the next 40 years, with the unswerving ‘devotion 
to Haverfield's memory and principles' alluded to by Frere. In this sense 
it might be described as a joint venture between one living partner, and 
one dead. 
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In practical terms, she achieved ‘their’ ends chiefly by acting as 
Secretary to the Administrators of the Bequest from 1921. In 1923 she 
took on the running of the Roman Society, begun by Haverfield in 1910, 
and the editing of its journal.? These were the two ‘pillars’ on which Miss 
Taylor built what was to be her life's work. Her work for the Bequest 
included much travel to inspect the sites of excavations they were funding: 
*...and her always trenchant views on the progress, or otherwise, of 
projects supported by the Bequest were an invaluable source of informed 
comment'.?' Meanwhile, back in Oxford she talent-spotted potential 
archaeologists among the undergraduates who visited the Ashmolean 
Library. Christopher Hawkes, who first met her there in the autumn of 
1924, was one such, and described her as ‘a tremendous help to him 
throughout his time at Oxford; for when she learnt that he wanted to be 
an excavator, she wrote at once to a Dr Wheeler, who would be digging, 
in the summer of 1925, at the Roman fort of Brecon Gaer'.? The following 
year, using money from the Bequest, she set him up with an excavation 
project (with hired labourers) at Alchester, north east of Oxford, which 
R. G. Collingwood visited to inspect how matters were progressing.” 
The undergraduate Ian Richmond, similarly, was recruited onto the 
Wheelers' excavation at Segontium in 1921-1922, which was funded by 
the Bequest, and also encouraged by Collingwood and Taylor to apply for 
a string of studentships to fund his time at the British School at Rome, 
after graduating in 1924. 

In some ways, however, the funding of excavation was a secondary 
matter, or perhaps a means to several different ends. Haverfield had 
been clear in his wishes that the production of a corpus of Roman 
inscriptions in Britain should be ‘a prime and particular objective of the 
Bequest'.^ This was the task taken on by Collingwood, who was one of 
the Administrators from 1921-1938. Next, in 1922, and of far greater 
immediate use to students of Roman Britain, Collingwood and Taylor 
jointly undertook to produce a regular annual report on Roman sites 
around the country, to be published in the JRS. The first report duly 
appeared in Miss Taylor's debut edition,‘ with a preface explicitly making 
the connection between the objectives of the Haverfield Bequest fund, the 
role of the Haverfield Library as a reference library and repository 
of information, the JRS reports on Roman Britain and ‘the new corpus of 
Roman inscriptions in Britain.’ Based in the Haverfield Library, Miss 
Taylor had clearly embarked on coordinating an ambitious programme to 
build Roman Britain up into a larger and more serious area of Roman 
studies. These were also intensive years of collaboration on Roman 
Britain, during which she worked steadily to support Collingwood°® and 
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to keep Wheeler on board, partly by sanctioning successive grants to fund 
his excavations.” The level of her involvement in their own projects is 
indicated by the prominent acknowledgement both made of her in their 
publications,” and her presence in the organisation of their archaeological 
work at a local level. She was, for instance, a member of the excavation 
committee at Brecon Gaer in 1926 and on the committee of Collingwood's 
Hadrian’s Wall ‘Pilgrimage’ in 1930, a week-long archaeological guided 
tour of the frontier works. Their respect for her influence, and the level of 
her contribution to Roman Britain, is reflected in her election to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1925, with the support of both these men.” 


Archaeology in wartime 


‘When you get to my age’, Miss Taylor is reported to have reflected in 
1961, ‘and have lived through wars, you realise that though wars come 
and go, work and learning do and must go on. It is no use being unduly 
anxious.’ In July 1941, Miss Taylor wrote at length to Ronald Syme, who 
spent most of the war active in diplomacy or intelligence for the British in 
Turkey.” She described the privations and upheavals of Oxford in 
wartime, and passed on some University gossip. But mostly, the letter 
reflects her efforts to ensure that ‘work and learning’ should indeed go on, 
including the latest edition of JRS, and her plans for a ‘joint conference’, 
to be held in Oxford in August or September of 1942: ‘Nothing like being 
ambitious, but conferences of all kinds here are very well attended... so 
why should not we have one. The President and I thought it a good idea...’ 
Despite the war, not only had the Roman Society broached discussions 
with the Hellenic Society about a classics conference in Oxford, but it was 
very much Miss Taylor’s venture. 

The week-long ‘Joint Meeting’, which was duly organised for 
29 August to 5 September 1942, has since achieved iconic status as it was 
attended, astonishingly given the date, by almost ‘everyone who was 
anyone’ in classics and archaeology, and set in train a determination to 
ensure that archaeology should be a properly conducted part of the post- 
war reconstruction and development of Britain. In his memoir, the 
ancient historian Frank Walbank remembered the conference as ‘the 
brilliant and confident initiative of Miss M. V. Taylor, the formidable 
editor of the Journal of Roman Studies... It was a tremendous display of 
talent and all who were there felt amazingly encouraged and excited at 
such a gesture. It looked as if every British scholar who was not prevented 
by war work had taken part.” It should be noted that even without the 
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benefit of historical perspective, her commitment to performing the 
necessary negotiations and driving the scheme to a successful conclusion 
was acknowledged and widely admired.”° 

Miss Taylor’s hand can moreover be detected in the process of 
translating the discussions which took place at the Joint Meeting to 
action. In November 1942, she wrote to the President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, outlining the determination of the recent conference, and 
proposing that an organisation should be created ‘for the recording 
and rescuing of antiquities wherever threatened, and where possible 
for securing their preservation.” The next move was a letter to the 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries signed by the President of the Roman 
Society,” requesting that it should help to organise a representative body 
to speak for archaeology to the government. A steering group met to 
consider the scope of the new body and to draft a constitution and, as a 
result of its recommendations, a provisional Council for British Archaeology 
was formed. In summary, this led to the Conference for the Future of 
Archaeology, held in London in August 1943, out of which emerged the 
permanently constituted Council for British Archaeology in 1944.” 

Partly, no doubt, in recognition of her role in this remarkable 
and forward-thinking train of events, Cyril Fox appointed Miss Taylor 
Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries in 1944, the first woman to 
occupy the position. And in this case, it was no mere sinecure: as Fox was 
Director of the National Museum of Wales in Cardiff, and therefore at 
some distance from London, in practice Miss Taylor frequently presided 
over ballots and meetings in his absence.*° 


The ‘iron hand in the chiffon glove’®' 


In an article to mark the centenary of the Roman Society in 2010, 
Christopher Stray judged Miss Taylor's contribution to have been 
exceptional by any standards, commenting: ‘Not only did she reign as 
Secretary and of Editor of JRS for many decades; she also crossed the 
conventional boundary between the male academic and his female 
secretary to become a one-woman administrative and editorial power- 
house.'? This essay has argued that a partnership, which Miss Taylor 
found to be a way of working that suited her, took root in the period 
leading up to the death of Francis Haverfield and developed rapidly in the 
first few years afterwards. This facility for collaboration and apparent 
willingness to subsume her own academic identity in that of others, as 
noted by R. G. Collingwood,? certainly makes it no less difficult to 
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appreciate the full weight of her achievement today, beyond the 
expectations she imposed and upheld atthe Roman Society. Additionally, 
the vigilance with which she maintained Haverfield’s (and by extension, 
her own) vision of Roman Britain as a province of a great empire, and the 
Mommsenite methodologies by which this should be explored, have 
inevitably diminished, to the twenty-first century gaze, her significance in 
the history of British archaeology.** Even in the restricted context of an 
institutional memoir, Stray has noted somewhat discrepant assessments 
of Miss Taylor’s attitude to Roman Britain. To Frere, she ‘had her finger on 
[its] pulse’, tirelessly verifying and re-crafting excavation reports for the 
JRS. To Mary Bennett, Hon. Secretary of the Society 1960-1985: 


... during Miss Taylor’s lifetime the lid was firmly kept on Roman 
Britain. The orthodoxy was that those who enjoyed a good dig 
should be led, via the archaeological survey in the JRS, to read 
further, and come to see their subject in a wider context, while Miss 
Taylor herself did not admit the possibility of diverting energies or 
funds from her own cherished Journal. This position became 
increasingly hard to hold as archaeological interest spread...*° 


It is also possible that these two versions are not necessarily contradictory, 
but rather bear remarkable witness to Miss Taylor’s loyal and devoted 
adherence to a set of principles which had inevitably become outmoded. 
This essay represents an attempt to explore one person’s contribution to 
a strand of scholarship which blossomed, during her lifetime, from being 
the amateur pursuit of an educated middle class, to a professionalised, 
institutionally sponsored discipline. We have touched on some of the 
challenges of understanding the power and influence Miss Taylor wielded 
in the British archaeological establishment from the 1920s onwards. As 
we have seen, she forged a unique ‘career’ as administrator, editor and 
facilitator of opportunities for young hopefuls, which convenient badges 
such as ‘secretary’ and ‘assistant’ cannot begin to describe. 

It is worth re-emphasising two particular circumstances which 
make the task more difficult. The first is the straightforward point that 
academic disciplines, and the institutional structures within which they 
are pursued, move on. However striking the developments in Roman 
archaeology between the 1890s and the 1960s, the shifts and turns in the 
55 years since Miss Taylor’s death, though of a different nature, have been 
just as great. On first acquaintance, almost everything about the academic 
world in which she operated seems alien — narrower, smaller, more 
bounded, certainly rather privileged - which can easily provoke impatient 
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or dismissive judgement of her achievement. The second, not unrelated, 
point, is what we don’t know about her. As she neared the end of her life, 
Miss Taylor presumably felt her work and her reputation to be secure to 
her own satisfaction. At any rate, she chose to make no arrangements for 
the archiving of letters and diaries, or even papers relating strictly to her 
work; and in his obituary notice for the JRS, Ian Richmond implied that she 
destroyed much material deliberately in the months before her death. This 
was her decision to make, clearly, but has had certain consequences. For in 
the absence of more substantial publications in her own name, a reputation 
as an excavator or pupils through whom her influence can be traced, the 
impact of her work in archaeology has often been underestimated and 
overlooked. It has also been a deliberate policy on the part of the author to 
avoid ascribing to Miss Taylor motivation and reflections which can only be 
a matter of conjecture. There are surely, however, more of her letters to 
friends and colleagues carefully buried in various archives: the reference to 
correspondence kept by Rose Macaulay, and now at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for instance, was one such lucky find. 

Some targeted archival research, to add more flesh to the industrious 
bones of Miss Taylor’s career, is an aspiration for the future. In the 
meanwhile, it is hoped that this chapter has at least made a case for 
paying tribute to a figure who charted her course, however controversially, 
through the most turbulent years of the twentieth century, and fulfilled 
her calling with such vigour and satisfaction. As she is reported to have 
said in 1961: ‘It has been a happy life, for Ihave enjoyed my work... When 
you get to my age, and have lived through wars, you realize that though 
wars come and go, work and learning do and must go on.” 
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Father Alfred-Louis Delattre 
(1850-1932) versus Paul Gauckler 
(1866-1911): The struggle to 
control archaeology at Carthage 

at the turn of the twentieth century 


Joann Freed 


Introduction: The problem of a nationalist bias 


Father Alfred-Louis Delattre (1850-1932) excavated Punic, Roman 
and Early Christian sites at Carthage in Tunisia for 50 years and preserved 
his finds in his own museum, today the Musée National de Carthage.' 
During his lifetime he was a respected member of the French academic 
community and his publications in scholarly and popular journals 
brought him fame. Yet today his massive contribution to the archaeology 
of Carthage is denigrated and to a great extent his publications are 
ignored. Reputable scholars today perpetuate this negative attitude 
thoughtlessly, as they do not understand its origin, while the first history 
of the archaeology of Carthage considered Delattre, whose contributions 
were fundamental, a problem too difficult to tackle.? My subject is the 
story behind Delattre's negative reception by modern archaeologists and 
historians. 

Between 1892 and 1904, Paul Gauckler (1866-1911), the young 
head of the Tunisian Antiquities Service, faced off against Delattre, who 
was by then an experienced archaeologist excavating the Punic cemeteries 
of Carthage. Gauckler's attempts to unseat Delattre ended in disaster for 
Gauckler, although the political context would not have predicted this 
outcome. But today French scholars try to vindicate Gauckler and imply 
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that Delattre was somehow in the wrong. This chapter responds to the 
claims of Gilbert Charles-Picard that Gauckler was the first scientific 
archaeologist in Tunisia and was driven out of his job because of his 
homosexuality,’ and to the claims of Clémentine Gutron that Delattre as 
a Catholic priest was ‘not really French’, and that by doing archaeology in 
Tunisia, Delattre ‘placed himself above the law.“ In fact, Delattre's rights 
were written into the Tunisian laws.° Charles-Picard, head of the Tunisian 
Antiquities Service from 1942-1955, repeated gossip from half a century 
earlier, but Gauckler’s sexuality, for which there is no objective evidence, 
is ared herring. There is no evidence for Picard’s claim that Gauckler used 
superior methodology, much less for the claim that Gauckler’s sexual 
identity cost him his position: homosexuality was not illegal in France at 
the time. 

Once the relevant events had been laid out chronologically, 
I found ‘everything yet to explain’.° Where does this modern prejudice 
against Delattre originate? French nationalism was a major impetus for 
the archaeology of North Africa in the nineteenth century,’ but certainly 
not all distortions in the history of archaeology stem from simple 
nationalism,® which Delattre and Gauckler both served. The French 
conflict between church and state was a crucial issue in the conflict 
between Delattre and Gauckler, but it does not completely explain the 
ongoing resentment against Delattre. In their day, colonialism united 
many interests; it was the last French national adventure in which the 
Catholic Church and the traditionally aristocratic army could equally 
participate.? Because colonialism increased France's international status 
and gave opportunities for the propagation of Catholic Christianity, 
certain churchmen, like Archbishop Lavigerie of Algiers, the founder of 
the White Fathers, of which Delattre was an early recruit, warmly 
supported it.!° Today French colonialism seems unjustifiable, but both 
Delattre and Gauckler participated equally in that system. 

Janet Malcolm stated that the biographer stands in quicksand, since 
new evidence, but even more 'the coming into fashion of a new ideology? 
may ‘transform any character into a bad one". I argue that the resentment 
against Delattre originates in fixed ideas with such deep roots in French 
secular and republican identity that they ensure a negative evaluation of 
Delattre's work today.!? The French Revolution attempted to destroy both 
the aristocratic level of French society and the Catholic Church. A century 
later the Third Republic, which followed the ousting of Emperor Napoleon 
III in 1870, imposed a moderate version of the ideals of the French 
Revolution. The new ideal of the meritocracy of French bureaucracy 
against the old aristocratic system necessarily led to denigration of the 
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achievements of a Catholic priest in comparison to a properly appointed 
bureaucrat: this is an intensely French prejudice, questionable in societies 
that value religious freedom. 


My theoretical approach to life-writing in archaeology 


Biography ‘provides a unique and powerful point of access’ to the social 
structures that determine and affect archaeological work." Biography is 
based on the concept that individuals do the work,'^ a concept that has 
survived heavy philosophical attack." I agree with Marc-Antoine Kaeser 
that biography is microhistory.'° The rules of historiography must apply, 
but I do not agree that history can be ‘scientific’. Because as a biographer I 
must select and interpret, the history I write can only be methodologically 
correct. Biography tries to capture the subject’s point of view, but it 
unavoidably superimposes the biographer’s, which is also culturally 
determined. This chapter presents my view of a particular historical 
contretemps. No biography can be considered the final word, but life- 
writing can be more or less sophisticated and more or less aware of pitfalls. 

Archaeological biography is a necessarily lengthy process that 
involves many layers of knowledge and judgment, including, at least 
implicitly, a grasp of research methodology and current theory. There is 
no professional programme of preparation in the history of archaeology." 
Yet the required skill set is demanding and the work cannot be undertaken 
lightly. I have an ongoing research interest in Carthage as an archaeological 
site. Language training in French, Greek and Latin gave me an essential 
base. My dissertation prepared me to be a pottery analyst at Carthage 
in Tunisia with one of the Canadian UNESCO archaeological teams. 
Beginning in 1985, more than 20 years of six-week summer seasons 
at Carthage with several different excavations made me aware that 
Delattre’s excavations over the half-century of his life as an archaeologist 
(from 1875-1932) formed the basis of most of what we then knew 
about Punic, Roman and Early Christian Carthage. In 1990 I participated 
in the reorganisation of the galleries of the Musée National de Carthage 
and, with the permission of then Site and Museum Director Abdelmajid 
Ennabli, I catalogued the amphoras that Delattre had excavated and 
preserved. This project gave me an insider’s view of Delattre’s museum 
and an understanding of how Delattre's finds relate to his publications.!? 
Intrigued by the claim that Delattre's publications were unavailable, 
I began an annotated bibliography of his work, demonstrating that 
hundreds of Delattre's publications were in the best French academic 
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journals.” I differ from Delattre in that I am not French, not a man, do not 
have a religious vocation, do not know Arabic, and do not have Delattre's 
prodigious energy and lifelong dedication to one place. These differences 
protect me from the temptation of confusing my subject with myself.?? 

No one has previously attempted a biography of Delattre.?! The 
French reviewers of an early paper of mine on Delattre's archaeological 
methods encouraged me to consult the archives of the White Fathers 
in Rome. Delattre's publications both in professional journals and 
popular Catholic publications, as well as mission diaries he kept, his 
personal correspondence and obituaries in the archives, and notices in 
internal papers, formed the basis of a chronological timeline of his life. 
Delattre's life fell into three periods: his early life at Carthage, which 
ended with the death of Archbishop and Cardinal Lavigerie, was that 
of a young priest/adventurer (1875-1892). A middle phase as a mature, 
respected and popularly famous scholar (1892-1904) was followed by a 
third phase of almost 30 years committed to the excavation of Early 
Christian sites at Carthage (1904-1932).?? Delattre’s excavations built 
on the work of earlier archaeologists at Carthage, about which I wrote a 
book based on papers in the British National Archives. That work included 
a study of the topography of Carthage;? knowing the topography is 
essential to understanding Delattre's excavation results. 


The importance of Delattre and Gauckler 
for the archaeology of Carthage 


Delattre had the powerful advantage of living in the centre of the ruins 
of the ancient city of Carthage, the capital of the Punic Empire, the second 
city ofthe western Roman Empire, and the city that was home to Tertullian 
and Augustine. The site had been intensively robbed after the Arab 
conquest of AD 698 and was still being robbed when Delattre arrived. 
Much of his earliest archaeological work at Carthage had the character 
of rescue excavation — he was the first to know if a stone robber's pick 
hit something of special significance. His work on sites that were being 
destroyed or damaged preserved information and finds that would 
otherwise have been irretrievably lost. Delattre's excavations provided 
unique insights on elite Punic burials in shaft tombs; on the construction 
of the Roman city and on the slave administrators of the emperor, and 
finally on the layout of the church complexes of Early Christian Carthage. 

Delattre is important, not for advances in methodology, although 
his methodology improved over his long career, but for the tremendous 
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amount of evidence he unearthed, published and preserved in his 
museum - much of which would be impossible to excavate today, because 
the sites are covered by suburban housing. Delattre was a Catholic 
priest, an early member of the Society of Missionaries of Africa (‘White 
Fathers’), but, largely due to the guidance of the founder of the society, 
Charles Martial Allemand-Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers, Delattre saw 
no conflict between science and religion. Lavigerie had the contacts in 
Paris, in scholars Ernest Renan and Léon Renier, for example, to get 
Delattre a grounding in epigraphic method;* ancient inscriptions had 
joined sculpture as the central interest in ancient material culture by 
the time Delattre arrived at Carthage in 1875. Delattre eventually 
provided thousands of inscriptions from his excavations (many of 
them epitaphs) to the editors of the major corpora,” which allowed many 
later scholars to use his finds and insights without crediting him. In his 
‘middle period’, he carried on long-term excavation of sites such as the 
Punic cemeteries of Douimes and ‘near Sainte-Monique’. Delattre 
preserved his finds in the Musée National de Carthage, the museum he 
founded.” 

In contrast, Gauckler, as director of the Tunisian Antiquities 
Service from 1892-1904, was responsible for the archaeology of the 
entire country. Gauckler began work at Carthage in 1895 and he and his 
subordinates excavated Punic, Roman and Early Christian sites in the city, 
often sites that had already been partially excavated by Delattre. Gauckler 
used the same methods as Delattre, published in the same scholarly 
journals, including the Comptes rendus of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
issued annual reports on the work of the Antiquities Service and preserved 
his finds in the Musée du Bardo in Tunis. 


Three periods in Delattre’s life as an 
archaeologist at Carthage 


The young Delattre was a devout and obedient adventurer, who came 
to Carthage somewhat oblivious of the political use that Lavigerie was 
making of him. Lavigerie stationed Delattre at Carthage, where the Chapel 
of Saint Louis on ‘the’ Byrsa Hill was already a potent symbol of French 
and Catholic influence in Tunisia." ‘The’ Byrsa was a historically over- 
determined site: Saint Louis, King Louis IX of France, a failed Crusader 
against Islam, met his death from plague there in AD 1270. The site was 
also the centre of Punic Carthage and, as we now know, it was the centre 
of the Roman city street grid. The French, who had already controlled 
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Algeria for 50 years, seized Tunisia with minimal military losses during 
the invasion of 1881, and the government they imposed was a Protectorate, 
so Tunisia continued to be a sovereign country under a Bey.” 

My subject is Delattre’s middle period, from 1892-1904, in which 
his constant discoveries at Carthage provided the base for Punic 
archaeology. Although still a missionary, Delattre was also a diocesan priest 
and an archaeologist, excavating, publishing his finds in professional 
and popular journals, and running his museum. He was already famous, 
with many renowned, wealthy, and even royal visitors. In 1891 Delattre 
contributed 2,000 inscriptions to René Cagnat’s North African supple- 
ment to the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions.*° By the time his mentor 
Lavigerie died in 1892, Delattre was a mature professional of 42 and was 
planning an ambitious excavation on the south side of ‘the’ Byrsa 
at Carthage.” 

Paul Gauckler arrived at Carthage as Inspector for the Tunisian 
Antiquities Service that same year. He was the second person in that role, 
appointed by the Bey of Tunis, subject to the French Resident General in 
Tunisia and to René du Coudray de la Blanchère, the first Director of the 
Tunisian Antiquities Service, with ties to the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction in Paris, which oversaw education and museums in Tunisia. 
Although Gauckler was just 26, he was a graduate of the prestigious Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in Paris. A ‘normal school’ for the preparation 
of high-school teachers, it was in fact a cloistered institution for a very 
small number of academically elite young men preparing to teach in 
French lycées (academic high schools), who also had the best available 
preparation for writing a doctoral thesis. Gauckler was a practising 
Protestant and a leftist Republican, strongly opposed to the dominance of 
the Catholic Church in French political life.?? His job gave him authority 
over Delattre and he was determined to carry on his own excavations at 
Carthage.?? 

By 1890 the French Third Republic, the first Republican government 
in Europe, had survived for two decades. Catholicism was seen as its 
major internal enemy, since French Catholics and surviving aristocrats 
often made common cause. During the years that Gauckler headed 
the Antiquities Service a rising wave of anticlericalism - that is, anti- 
Catholicism - in France encouraged Gauckler to believe that Delattre and 
the White Fathers could literally be expelled from Tunisia.** 

Delattre's struggle with Gauckler wore him out during a period in 
which his archaeological discoveries increased exponentially while his 
missionary society gave him decreasing support. After more than a 
decade of conflict with Gauckler, Delattre decided in 1904 to narrow his 
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field of endeavour, devoting himself to the early Christian Church at 
Carthage. This began the third and longest phase of his life as an 
archaeologist at Carthage, and the one with which he is most strongly 
identified. By the time Delattre died in 1932, more than a quarter 
century later, many scholars were not aware of the earlier phases of 
his career. 


Delattre’s role as archaeologist and missionary 


Lavigerie was no ordinary archbishop; a former professor of religion at 
the Sorbonne, he had a command of the political situation on an 
international scale. After France invaded Tunisia in 1881, Lavigerie 
controlled Catholic administration there as Cardinal, Archbishop of 
Carthage and Primate of Africa.?? By 1892 the White Fathers had bought 
up about half of the ancient site of Carthage;*’ they built a seminary with 
space for Delattre’s museum and a huge cathedral on the summit of the 
Byrsa. Lavigerie had appointed Delattre archpriest of the Cathedral well 
before construction was complete. The Cathedral of Carthage was a 
French and aristocratic as well as a Catholic symbol, paid for by Saint 
Louis’s direct descendants.** Delattre’s enterprise was in flagrant 
opposition to the ideals of the French Revolution and to the secular rule 
of a bourgeois meritocracy, the ideal of the Third Republic. 

Delattre wanted to devote significant time to archaeology and 
convinced Lavigerie to mobilise the necessary resources.’ Lavigerie’s 
decision was not made out of pure reverence for ‘science’. A museum or 
collection was a modern European concept, and Lavigerie wanted to 
plant French culture in this Muslim country. Lavigerie also saw that the 
mission at Saint Louis could earn a fame that would support his other 
projects, the most important of which was converting sub-Saharan 
Africa to Catholic Christianity." Archaeology also gave Lavigerie’s men 
another outlet for their energies, since, although White Fathers were 
missionaries, in Tunisia they could not legally proselytise. Some of his 
fellow missionaries resented Delattre's intellectual interest in Carthage. 
Throughout his life, Delattre struggled to keep two conflicting identities 
in balance: the modest Catholic missionary persona he never abandoned 
and the circumstantially determined persona of famous archaeologist. As 
an archaeologist, he acted in his own interest. He built a museum with 
fabulous finds,“ and he wanted to keep those finds under his own control. 
Since spiritual self-evaluation was a regular part of his priestly life, and 
even of his day, he was well aware of an internal conflict.“ 
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The organisation of archaeological research 
in colonial Tunisia 


Even before the French controlled Tunisia, Lavigerie brought Delattre’s 
interest in archaeology to the attention of the Academy of Inscriptions 
in Paris. As soon as the French invasion was underway, he published 
a 64-page letter’ that asked their support for Delattre at Carthage, which 
a committee headed by Ernest Renan was happy to approve.^ Nearly all 
of the French intellectuals Delattre regularly worked with were eventually 
elected to one of the 55 chairs of the Academy of Inscriptions, an exclusive 
self-elected club of the highest ranking Parisian academics, which 
met weekly to hear presentations on academic work. Academicians 
had extraordinary status in France; they are the ‘Immortals’, guaranteed 
a substantial obituary by a fellow Academician. About one-quarter of 
the members of the Academy were Classicists, ancient historians or 
archaeologists; they all supported Delattre, whose work appeared 
regularly in their Comptes rendus. 

Already in the 1880s, the French established an infrastructure 
that supported archaeology in Tunisia from Paris. During the first 
years following the French invasion of Tunisia in 1881, young French 
archaeologists René Cagnat and Salomon Reinach, both graduates of the 
Ecole Normale, advised Paul Cambon, the French Resident General in 
Tunisia, and Xavier Charmes, a brilliant young bureaucrat at the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction, on the creation of laws protecting 
antiquities in Tunisia.** With the approval of the Bey, Resident Cambon 
founded an Antiquities Service in Tunisia, 67 years before France got 
something similar in 1942.*° He also appointed its first Director, the 
young René du Coudray de la Blanchére, another graduate of the Ecole 
Normale.“ Cagnat, Reinach and La Blanchére were members of the new 
Commission for North Africa in Paris, which organised and encouraged 
publication of archaeology in Tunisia, whether by professionals or 
amateurs, including soldiers and priests.*” Delattre had avoided directing 
the newly created Bardo Museum in Tunis, although he was acting 
head until La Blanchére's appointment, preferring to concentrate on 
Carthage, the ‘pearl’ of Tunisian sites. The year 1888 was a particularly 
brilliant one for Delattre; his friend Antoine Héron de Villefosse, 
curator at the Louvre and newly elected to the Academy of Inscriptions, 
brought three distinguished Academicians to see Delattre when 
they attended the opening of the Bardo Museum: they were Henri 
Wallon, known as the Father of the Republic’ for his contribution to 
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the constitution of the Republic; archaeologist of the Holy Land and 
diplomat, the Marquis de Vogüé, and Georges Perrot, Director of the 
Ecole Normale.‘ 


Education in Republican France and the 
role of the Ecole Normale 


After the defeat of Napoleon III in the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, 
followed by the revolutionary ‘Paris Commune’, France was governed by 
the Third Republic, a moderate and constitutional version of the ideals 
of the French Revolution. The Third Republic prioritised individual 
merit and secular education to improve the intellectual level of the 
citizenry and provide a structure in which individual excellence could be 
demonstrated. From 1883, Minister of Public Instruction Jules Ferry 
imposed compulsory secular primary education for all French children. 
His drive to educate the French nation in accordance with Republican 
ideals hit the Catholic Church hard; the Jesuits were driven out of France 
and many Catholic teaching orders were forced to disband.^? 

Under the Third Republic an elite system of education was established 
for the top one per cent of students. The middle class (‘bourgeois’) young 
men who came through this rigid system to achieve a bureaucratic 
or teaching post by personal merit strongly identified with the Republican 
system.°° Most of Delattre’s archaeological colleagues were graduates 
of the Ecole Normale. René Cagnat, who had the greatest influence on 
French archaeology in Tunisia in this period, was a normalien, as were 
Academician Georges Perrot, and other colleagues of Delattre: Salomon 
Reinach; La Blanchére, and younger scholars Paul Gauckler, Paul 
Monceaux, Stéphane Gsell and Jules Toutain. These young men had the 
best preparation in France for the doctorate and university teaching in 
Classics, history or geography. In Delattre’s day the Ecole Normale also 
produced a high proportion of French government ministers, journalists 
and bureaucrats.^! 

About 25 brilliant young men entered the arts programme of the 
Normale annually, publicly ranked by exam both on entry and graduation. 
The Normale gave a three-year university course in a closed boarding 
school - a hothouse for intellectual development, with a tradition that 
graduates supported each other without question. The atmosphere also 
supported homosexual interests: Salomon Reinach’s youthful journal 
described his emotional love affairs there (although he described himself 
as a virgin), as well as those of his fellow normalien René de la Blanchére.*? 
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Discreet homosexuality was not a criminal offence in France and did not 
preclude a successful career. 

In the period when Delattre was in conflict with Gauckler, Delattre’s 
warmest and most loyal friend in Paris was Antoine Héron de Villefosse, 
conservator atthe Louvre and a devout Catholic. Villefosse had trained at 
the Ecole des Chartes: when Delattre’s problems with Gauckler erupted, 
Villefosse feared the powerful cabal that the Ecole Normale represented. 
Delattre, in contrast, had attended Catholic seminary in Rouen. 
A seminary education at the time was the equivalent of a three-year 
undergraduate degree, oriented to the Classics, like the Ecole Normale, 
but at a lower standard; on the other hand, it was a much higher education 
than the national norm. This was not the end of Delattre’s education: in 
the 1880s Delattre was also coached by Archbishop and Cardinal 
Lavigerie, and by Léon Renier, an Academician who had made the first 
collection of Latin inscriptions in Algeria.” René Cagnat, two years 
younger than Delattre but already in 1887 professor at the Collége de 
France, the most prestigious university in Paris, also advised Delattre. 


Competition and conflict between Delattre and Gauckler 


The events of the conflict between Gauckler and Delattre play like a tennis 
match with equally matched opponents. Paul Gauckler had worked under 
La Blanchère for two years in Algeria before La Blanchére sent him to 
Tunisia in 1892. I believe La Blanchére chose the 26-year-old Gauckler 
over Jules Toutain, La Blanchére’s able assistant and the natural 
incumbent, because he thought of Gauckler as not likely to accomplish 
much. Gauckler’s opinion of himself, as third in his graduating class at the 
Ecole Normale, was much higher. In the letter accepting his new post he 
also declared himself a Protestant, a coded way of announcing his radical 
Republican sympathies. Gauckler arrived in Tunisia as Inspector, still 
under the thumb of La Blanchére and with a ridiculously tiny budget of 
2,400 francs per annum to cover archaeological expenses for the entire 
country.^^ When La Blanchére headed the Service, from 1884 until his 
departure in 1892, he had had a budget of 30-40,000 francs, paid for 
by France.” During Salomon Reinach and Ernest Babelon’s major 
excavations at Carthage in March and April of 1884, their workmen cost 
them 8,000 French francs.°° Gauckler might have been able to hire 
10 unskilled men full-time on this annual budget, but he needed a 
draftsman, site supervisors, museum guards and conservators as well. 
Gauckler soon found he could not excavate at Carthage because the 
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Catholic diocese owned the land and Delattre was entrenched there, and 
this greatly displeased him. He immediately ordered a map of Carthage 
from the Tunisian topographic services with diocesan ownership marked.” 
But Gauckler had the good sense to get experience as an archaeologist 
before directly confronting Delattre. From 1893-1895 he excavated at 
Oudna, where he acquired a passionate but then unfashionable interest in 
mosaics.^? 

Delattre's unbelievably successful excavations at Carthage in 1893 
include the discovery of bas-reliefs of Victory and Abundance on 
Byrsa Hill;” the ‘First Amphora Wall’, which dated completion of the 
Roman re-engineering of the Byrsa Hill to post 15 BCE,? and new 
excavations in the Archaic period Punic necropolis of Douimés. In 
November 1894, Delattre read a paper on his excavations at Douimes at 
the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris;^' during these years he received 
between 3,000 and 6,000 francs from the Academy every year for 
excavations at Carthage. 

Already in May 1893, after six months as Inspector, Gauckler 
instituted a pattern of ungracious behaviour. He did not inform Delattre 
about a visit from Raymond Poincaré, the Minister of Public Instruction 
and later twice Prime Minister of France. Poincaré and his entourage 
visited Delattre's museum anyway and honoured Delattre by making 
him an Officer of the Ministry of Public Instruction.? Gauckler spent his 
summers in France; in the summer of 1893 a series of negative articles 
about Catholic dominance in the archaeology of Tunisia appeared in the 
Tunisian press. The articles reflected ideas Gauckler shared with Salomon 
Reinach, who had excavated at Carthage 10 years earlier, but had little 
effect on public opinion.” 

In 1894 Gauckler presented a list of 19 monuments at Carthage, 
10 owned by the Catholic diocese, to be controlled by the Antiquities 
Service. Xavier Charmes at the French Ministry of Public Instruction 
did not approve, and a year later just three of the 19 sites Gauckler had 
proposed for classification at Carthage were approved by the Tunisian 
government: the summit of 'the' Byrsa; the basilica of Damous el-Karita, 
and the Punic necropolis on Bordj-Djedid, but this did not impede 
Delattre's excavation on these sites. Meanwhile a group of French and 
Tunisian intellectuals founded the Institut de Carthage at Tunis and a 
scholarly journal, Revue tunisienne; Gauckler's support for this group was 
less than lukewarm. Salomon Reinach, Gauckler's friend and fellow 
graduate of the École Normale, visited Tunis and lectured at the Institut 
de Carthage, expressing his annoyance that the White Fathers owned 
‘the’ Byrsa Hill and had built on it,°* but again, this protest had no effect. 
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A new French Resident General, René Millet, arrived in January 
1895. Millet, also a normalien, was influenced by Gauckler’s arguments 
against Delattre, but wanted Gauckler to publish on hydrology, applying 
ancient science to modern colonial problems. Gauckler objected, and his 
insubordination stressed his relations with Millet.^ When Resident Millet 
then visited Delattre’s museum, Millet not only promised Delattre his 
total support, but made it clear he did so as a good Catholic. 

In 1895 the new Archbishop of Carthage, Monsignor Combes, 
dedicated a chapel in the central trench of the amphitheatre to com- 
memorate the martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicity; Delattre approved this 
Catholic misuse of an archaeological site. Gauckler was in trouble with 
the French Ministry of Public Instruction in April for ‘temporising’ over 
Resident Millet’s demand that he produce reports on Roman hydrology, 
but the Resident defended him.” At the end of April, Gauckler apologised 
to René Cagnat for some unguarded outburst. Perhaps Gauckler had 
learned that Cagnat was planning an official publication of Delattre’s 
museum; by the time it appeared, in 1899, Delattre’s museum contained 
more than 100,000 objects.°” 

Delattre was at the apogee of his worldly success in 1895. The 
Centenary of the Institut de France, the home of all five French Academies, 
took place on 25 October 1895 and Delattre was invited. He saw many 
friends in Paris, as he had at least 14 academic patrons at the Academy of 
Inscriptions. He was invited to the Chateau of Chantilly, home of the Duke 
d’Aumale,°® who had presented his chateau to the Institute. Meanwhile, 
Gauckler opened his first excavation at Carthage at Bir es-Zitoun, near 
where Delattre had dug cemeteries of Roman slave administrators on the 
west side of the ancient city. After working there briefly, Gauckler irritably 
returned the site to Delattre early in 1896, saying Delattre had more 
money for excavation.® Jules Toutain, Gauckler’s contemporary at the 
Ecole Normale, finished his two doctoral theses on North Africa in 1895; 
Gauckler never finished his doctorate, which wasn’t required of him, but 
would have spoken in his favour. 

In April 1896 the French Learned Societies met in Tunis, and 
Gauckler organised the sessions on archaeology. Many distinguished 
French Academicians attended. Gauckler, working hard to make a good 
impression, wrote a brief guide to the Bardo Museum at this time.” The 
Bardo had consisted of only two rooms until 1896, but Gauckler now 
opened three new rooms with mosaics. But Delattre was made a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour at the opening of the Congress and Gauckler had 
to make the congratulatory speech.” 

In June 1896, a military doctor, Louis Carton, who had a strong 
publication record as an amateur archaeologist in Tunisia, wrote to 
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Resident Millet that Gauckler’s qualifications were weak and offered to 
take over his position. This is the earliest sign of Carton’s active opposition 
to Gauckler. Although Carton’s offer never became generally known, 
Gauckler knew of it, because Resident Millet showed him the letter."? 


Gauckler becomes Director of the 
Tunisian Antiquities Service 


Then came a stunning event: La Blanchère, the absentee Director of the 
Tunisian Antiquities Service, died unexpectedly in Paris, the victim of a 
sore throat. With the support of René Cagnat, Gauckler was appointed 
Director, and also got control of the Bardo. The 30-year-old Gauckler 
now had the base to achieve his ambitions, and he immediately sent his 
first Marche du Service report to the printer; in it he said that Delattre’s 
museum did not have room for the objects Delattre was finding.” 

At the end of 1896, the Academy of Inscriptions and the Ministry of 
Public Instruction began work on an accurate topographic map of 
Carthage, known today as the Bordy map. The project was entrusted to 
Delattre, but by January Gauckler had hijacked it. Engineer Bordy, a good 
Catholic, consulted with both, but became a devoted friend to Delattre. 
René Cagnat collaborated on the map from Paris as Secretary of the 
Commission for North Africa. In 1898 Gauckler and Delattre were sent 
copies to add their notes; Gauckler announced that he would add all the 
information necessary. Fortunately Cagnat knew better, and Bordy, a 
determined supporter of Delattre, ensured that Delattre’s name and notes 
were also on the plan when it finally appeared.”* 

In January 1897, Delattre’s close friend Antoine Héron de Villefosse 
was elected annual President of the Academy of Inscriptions. Paul 
Monceaux, a normalien and rising young scholar, began to collaborate 
with Delattre on early Christian North Africa and Monceaux’s brilliance 
made early Christianity an attractive subject to other scholars.” Gauckler 
immediately dug at Delattre’s old excavations at the Christian basilica of 
Damous el-Karita and lifted mosaics from another basilica, Bir Ftouha. In 
the autumn Jules Toutain catalogued the Roman lamps at Delattre’s 
museum; Toutain became a firm friend of Delattre. 


The threat to move Delattre’s museum 


Delattre experienced Gauckler’s third major effort to undermine him in 
1898, when Resident Millet announced that he wanted to move Delattre’s 
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museum from the mission’s headquarters on Byrsa Hill to the quarantine 
hospital near the ports at Carthage.”° Millet argued this would be a 
good thing since Delattre could die at any time; Delattre was only 47, 
but, after all, La Blanchére had recently died suddenly at 43. Delattre 
was very worried for the first six months of this year. Because Gauckler 
said Delattre’s museum was too crowded, Delattre got backing from 
his Superior, Mgr Livinhac, to take over the old refectory, doubling his 
museum’s size. In June Resident Millet visited, and a week later he 
assured Delattre that he had given up his plan of moving the museum. 

Gauckler’s budget improved greatly in 1898; the Tunisian government 
increased his grant and the French Ministry of Public Instruction gave him 
10,000 francs per year. In his Marche du Service, Gauckler claimed credit for 
Delattre’s new discoveries at the Punic necropolis on Bordj-Djedid, as well 
as the subvention Delattre had received to excavate the amphitheatre, and 
repeated that Delattre’s museum was so crowded that his finds could not 
be catalogued. Gauckler meanwhile told fellow administrators that he 
intended to impose ‘a spirit of subordination’ on archaeology in Tunisia." 

Delattre complained about Gauckler’s machinations to his friend 
Héron de Villefosse. In May 1898, Delattre received a magisterial letter 
from René Cagnat, who wrote: 


Our rule has always been to leave you master of the terrain of 
Carthage, because it was yours before any of us set foot in Tunisia, 
because you have conquered it by your labour, and because we think 
the land is large enough that it is not useful to get in one another’s 
way.”® 


Delattre had the right man on his side, because Cagnat was able to 
control the situation from Paris. But despite Cagnat’s awareness that 
Gauckler was not behaving in a reasonable or even normal way, he 
continued to support him. In the meantime Delattre was able to excavate 
and Gauckler had not succeeded in taking Delattre’s museum from 
him.” But after six years of psychological warfare, Delattre had built up 
a backlog of incomprehension, resentment and fear, evident from his 
disturbed handwriting and inarticulate and incomplete drafts of appeals 
to his friends.‘ 

It is not hard to understand why Gauckler resented Delattre’s 
control over archaeology at Carthage. Furthermore Gauckler ordinarily 
arrogated the work of all archaeologists in Tunisia to himself and could 
be forgiven for doing so in his Marche du Service. His quick work at getting 
his name on the Bordy map might be construed positively by those who 
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admire a ‘smooth operator’. But his desire to destroy Delattre and take 
over Delattre’s museum had no chance of approval from Ali Bey and his 
family members, who knew and supported Delattre, from the French 
administration in Tunisia, members of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and the Commission for North Africa, or from the larger public in both 
Tunisia and France, especially those French Catholics who read Missions 
catholiques and Cosmos, in which Delattre published constantly. Gauckler’s 
support came from a narrower base: he had friends at the Ecole Normale, 
the Academy of Inscriptions and the Commission for North Africa, and his 
funding came from the French Ministry of Public Instruction, but he owed 
his job to the Bey, and was supervised by the Resident General, which 
made him a direct concern of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

In the autumn of 1898 Gauckler requested money from the Academy 
of Inscriptions, competing directly with Delattre, who had already 
received 5,000 francs for excavation in the amphitheatre. Happily, the 
Academy was able to give each of them 3,000 francs. While Delattre 
worked in peace for the rest of 1898, Gauckler was complaining bitterly 
about his restricted budget, although it was now almost ten times 
larger than it had been in 1892. In January 1899, Gauckler moved 
into excavation at Carthage on a larger scale, opening a long trench 
beside Delattre’s old trench at Douimes. He soon discovered a treasure of 
Roman sculpture under the ‘Maison de la Cachette’ and excavated other 
Roman houses, a Christian basilica and a late Punic kiln.?' His assistants 
dug on the Odeon Hill and at Roman tombs south of the Carthage ports. 

In February Gauckler invited Delattre to tour the Bardo Museum with 
him and a visiting Cardinal. Although Gauckler had headed the Tunisian 
Antiquities Service for the past seven years, he had never previously invited 
Delattre to the Bardo. Delattre had sent Gauckler a friendly letter on his first 
appointment, and Gauckler sent Delattre his annual letters of permission 
and visited the Museum of Saint Louis occasionally, but there was no 
friendship between Gauckler and Delattre, and not even a good facsimile 
of collegiality. 

For the rest of 1899 Gauckler was planning Tunisian exhibits for the 
Universal Exposition in Paris, but Delattre now shied away from cooperating 
with him. Gauckler's health was poor and he was often home in bed. But he 
had help from his assistants Louis Drappier at Carthage and Eugene Sadoux 
and Louis Poinssot at Dougga, while Bertrand Pradére was excavating the 
Temple of Caelestis and the Capitolium at Dougga. The competitive Dr 
Carton was also excavating the theatre there, to Gauckler's disgust.? Young 
volunteers, whom Gauckler encouraged, especially military men, were 
excavating as many as 20 other sites in Tunisia. 
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Gauckler’s career successes 


In 1899 Gauckler got full control of funds for excavation in Tunisia, but 
the Academy funded Delattre directly after Héron de Villefosse pointed out 
that it was humiliating for the older and more experienced Delattre to have 
to ask Gauckler for funding. Villefosse pressured Delattre for exciting finds. 
In January 1900 Gauckler visited Delattre’s museum with Resident Millet 
and his wife, both now Delattre’s firm friends; they were accompanied by 
historian Gabriel Hanotaux, recently French Minister of Foreign Affairs.°* 
Gauckler was still at odds with Millet and probably wanted to be there for 
damage control. Delattre was digging in the Punic necropolis ‘near Sainte- 
Monique’ on Bordj-Djedid, and Gauckler was worried that his own finds 
were not spectacular enough. But early in 1900 Gauckler was able to 
remove Dr Carton from Dougga, having convinced Louis Liard at the 
Ministry of Public Instruction that Dougga was an excellent site for students 
from the French School at Rome, who could not dig in Italy, Greece or 
Turkey because these countries sharply limited foreign excavation.* 

The Paris Exposition opened in April 1900 and Gauckler’s exhibits 
were impressive. Gauckler’s annual funding just from the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction was doubled to 20,000 francs because the 
Tunisian exhibition earned so much money. But Gauckler was more 
arrogant and insubordinate than ever; Resident Millet was so angry with 
him that he removed him from the Tunisian governing council and tried 
to cut him off from the Ministry of Public Instruction in Paris.’ Through 
Gauckler's deliberate negligence no one got credit for their contributions 
to the Paris exhibition but Gauckler - who won a major grand prize, a 
silver medal for his workshop that produced traditional Arab stucco, a 
grand prize for scientific missions and a gold medal as collaborator. 
Gauckler wrote a defensive letter to Delattre: it was not just Delattre, but 
also Stéphane Gsell in Algeria; amateur archaeologists Dr Carton and 
Captain Hannézo in Tunisia; architect Henri Saladin, who was Cagnat's 
close friend, and others, who got no recognition.* But Gauckler's skin 
was saved for the moment, when Resident Millet was recalled from 
Tunisia over an unrelated issue. 


French separation of Church and State 
In 1901 there was a tremendous political backlash against the Catholic 


Church in France as fallout from the Dreyfus Affair. An innocent Jewish 
army officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Dreyfus, had been convicted of 
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treason through the duplicity of a fellow officer inside the traditionally 
Catholic French army. When in 1898 Zola’s newspaper story 'J'accuse' 
aroused international attention, it divided French public opinion. France 
could not afford to discredit her army. Many Catholics had attacked 
Dreyfus as a traitor before all the facts were known, and a leftist 
Republican government now made the Catholic Church the scapegoat.” 
In March Gauckler wrote an impromptu angry letter to the centrist 
Dépéche tunisienne attacking the Catholics, and the newspaper published 
it. He then apologised to Delattre, saying that illness had caused him to 
be intemperate. 

In 1901 Gauckler's assistant Louis Drappier discovered an 
impressive cache of Roman statues in the cisterns of the Odeon, while 
Delattre started finding late Classical marble sarcophagi in Punic grave- 
shafts on Bordj-Djedid. In July French Prime Minister Waldeck-Rousseau 
proposed the ‘Law of Associations’, aimed to remove Catholic religious 
congregations from all teaching. As if in response, Delattre was promoted 
to Commander of Nicham-Iftikhar (the Tunisian ‘Order of Glory‘) by Ali 
Bey, an honour approved by the French Resident. The White Fathers had 
to request authorisation for their existence from the French government 
and the decision hung fire for six months. Looking for popular validation, 
Fathers Delattre and Vellard wrote a new edition of their Carthage 
guidebook and Delattre published a memoir of his work.?? Delattre was 
still excavating at Bordj-Djedid, and Villefosse again pressed him for 
spectacular finds. 

At the end of 1901 a new and highly competent Resident General, 
Stephen Pichon, another normalien and a radical Republican, arrived in 
Tunisia and immediately visited Delattre's museum. In January 1902 only 
five male Congregations, including the White Fathers, were authorised to 
exist in France; more than 50 Congregations were not authorised and 
20,000 men with religious vocations were expelled from France.” But the 
White Fathers were protected because their work supported France in 
colonial Africa. 

By this time Alfred Merlin, a graduate of the École Normale, Fellow 
atthe French School at Rome, and soon to marry René Cagnat's daughter, 
was excavating at Dougga, nominally under Gauckler's supervision, 
while amateur archaeologists were working all over Tunisia. Then Dr 
Louis Carton had his military posting changed from France to Sousse in 
Tunisia. In June 1902 Carton organised the Sousse Archaeological 
Society, establishing himself as the expert archaeologist in the south of 
the country.” And after Villefosse's emphasising that Delattre needed 
extraordinary finds because of the competition, Delattre discovered eight 
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Hellenistic marble sarcophagi in the late Punic necropolis on Bordj-Djedid 
in 1902, including four spectacular anthropoid sarcophagi.”* 

President of France Émile Loubet visited Delattre at Carthage in 
April 1903, and Minister of Foreign Affairs Théophile Delcassé also visited 
the Bardo. Meanwhile the new Prime Minister of France Émile Combes,” 
a former Catholic seminarian, but now a leftist radical, was trying to 
break the century-old French Concordate with the Vatican,?? by which, in 
1801, Napoleon had agreed to the free practice of Catholicism and to 
paying bishops and clergy, in return for a veto on the appointment 
of bishops and the agreement of the clergy to a civil oath of allegiance 
to him.” Rumours again said the White Fathers might be expelled from 
Tunisia. In the summer Gauckler, in France on vacation, sent a confidential 
report to Salomon Reinach proposing a hostile takeover of Delattre's 
museum.?/ In the autumn a journalist attacked the White Fathers' 
ownership of their museum in the French press, but a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies in Paris rose up to accuse Gauckler of being behind 
the attack; naturally Gauckler felt persecuted. In December Gauckler 
visited Delattre, telling him openly that his museum was easily worth a 
million francs and must belong to the state.”® 


Gauckler's removal and the White Fathers" 
renewed authorisation 


The story now hurried to its climax. In January 1904 Gauckler sent 
Delattre a letter of authorisation as usual, but to both, expropriation of 
Delattre's museum seemed likely. But then Gauckler learned that the 
Tunisian government had slashed his budget, despite the fact that in his 
12 years in Tunisia he had increased the Bardo's exhibition space 
from two to 23 rooms, many filled with mosaics. Undaunted, Gauckler 
proposed the expropriation of the Roman theatre of Carthage, which 
belonged to the Catholic Diocese. But Gauckler continually ignored the 
autonomy of Tunisia, offending the Bey and the Resident. Resident Pichon 
now informed the French Ministry of Public Instruction that the Residency 
had given Gauckler 36,000 francs over the past five years; this was clearly 
a protest. Louis Liard and Charles Bayet in Paris immediately expressed 
their continued support for Gauckler. By March 1904, both Gauckler and 
Delattre were showing signs of severe strain: Gauckler's comments in a 
letter to Louis Liard suggested mental illness” and for the first time 
Delattre felt overburdened with work and increased his spiritual reliance 
on the Virgin. 
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In June 1904, Dr Carton’s military unit was moved from Sousse to 
La Goulette, five kilometres from Carthage; from then until his death in 
1924 Carton too focused on excavation at Carthage.' In July France 
and the Vatican broke off the Napoleonic Concordate. Fathers Delattre 
and Vellard made a strategic visit to their friend and neighbour, the new 
Bey Mohammed.” Young scholar Alfred Merlin, who was cataloguing 
inscriptions at Delattre’s museum, began a warm friendship with Delattre. 
At the end of August the White Fathers received authorisation for the 
second time, a blow to Gauckler’s hopes for their expulsion from Tunisia. 
In November Delattre was in Rome for a Catholic congress on the Virgin 
Mary, as 1904 was the fiftieth anniversary of the dogma of her immaculate 
conception. There Cardinal Rampolla urged Delattre to finish a book 
on the earliest evidence for the Virgin in North Africa.'” This was the 
beginning of the third and longest phase of Delattre’s career, in which 
the early Christian church became his major concern. 

By the end of 1904 Gauckler feared that Cagnat and Saladin, his 
fellow normaliens, as well as the influential Héron de Villefosse, had 
turned against him.!® Gauckler sent Delattre his annual authorisation 
and a collegial letter on 31 December 1904, but Gauckler was in fact ill 
with exhaustion, abdominal upset and laryngitis. In mid-January Emile 
Combes’s violently anti-Catholic government was forced to resign, but 
Combes’s legislation remained under discussion. At the same moment, 
Gauckler was asked to justify the large subventions he had received from 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. In February, attacks on Gauckler’s 
archaeological administration appeared in newspapers at Sousse, almost 
certainly planted by Dr Carton. 

Now Gauckler really began to behave badly. Dr Carton announced 
ajaunt to the Christian Basilica at Uppenna with his Sousse Archaeological 
Society; Gauckler flatly denied permission. On Valentine’s Day 1905, 
Gauckler prevented Resident Pichon and French Minister of Justice 
Ernest Vallé from meeting with Delattre. Not long after, Gauckler 
arranged a meeting between his assistant Ernest Sadoux and Delattre and 
Catholic administrator Monsignor Tournier at Uppenna, 100 kilometres 
from Carthage by an all-day train trip; the Fathers prepared a backup 
plan, which came in handy, because Sadoux did not meet them, and 
Gauckler’s apology, blaming Sadoux, made no sense.'* 

At the end of February 1905, an attack on Gauckler appeared in 
L’Avenir du centre, a newspaper in Sousse. Another newspaper reported a 
vote of censure against the Tunisian Antiquities Service, sent to Resident 
Pichon in Tunisia and to the Learned Societies in France, that is, to Héron 
de Villefosse, the organiser that year.!” This attack was probably written 
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by Dr Carton; Villefosse already knew Carton was deeply bitter about 
Gauckler’s control of archaeology in Tunisia. But on 19 March the 
government debate on the separation of church and state began; Gauckler 
still had reason to hope that he would prevail against Delattre. 

In April 1905 the French Learned Societies, chaired by Heron de 
Villefosse, met in Algiers. Gauckler headed a session and his patrons from 
the French Ministry of Public Instruction were there. On 3 May Heron de 
Villefosse was at Carthage visiting Delattre; Dr Carton and his wife had 
asked to be included. Just in time for many visiting Parisian dignitaries to 
see it, an attack on Gauckler appeared in La Tunisie francaise, with another 
in the moderate Dépéche tunisienne the next day. These stories attacked 
Gauckler’s arrogance in running the Antiquities Service; they said nothing 
about his sexual preferences.!% To demonstrate their support, Gauckler’s 
friends in the Ministry of Public Instruction at Paris immediately sent him 
his annual subvention of 20,000 francs.!°7 

Gauckler left Tunisia for Paris before the end of May 1905, perhaps a 
bit earlier than usual for his annual summer vacation. In June he presented 
a paper to the Commission for North Africa in Paris, and in July he addressed 
the Academy of Inscriptions, still as Director of the Tunisian Antiquities 
Service. In July the ‘Law of Separation’ was ratified, concluding the 
separation of the Catholic Church from the republican state of France: 
good news for Gauckler. But meanwhile one of Gauckler’s archaeo- 
logical volunteers, Commander Ordioni, learned that Gauckler had been 
confronted in Paris with some misdemeanour; Ordioni hoped ‘nothing more 
will come up’. The draft of a letter of Charles Bayet in the French National 
Archives suggests that Gauckler had already been asked to resign.1°° 

During the months in which Gauckler’s status was in limbo, only 
Georges Perrot, of his fellow normaliens, wrote a letter of support 
for him;!°° normaliens Cagnat, Reinach, Toutain, Gsell and Monceaux did 
nothing. In October René Cagnat’s son-in-law, Alfred Merlin, replaced 
Gauckler as Director of the Tunisian Antiquities Service; the announcement 
came from Resident Pichon. The appointment was approved by Prime 
Minister of France Maurice Rouvier, who was also Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Rouvier knew both Delattre and Gauckler personally as he had 
been Resident General in Tunisia from 1892-1894. The appointment of 
Merlin forced Gauckler to resign. 

Resident Pichon had written to Prime Minister Rouvier saying: 
‘Following incidents about which I verbally informed the department . . ", 
implying it was unsuitable to put these into writing.!!° So the decisive 
matter in Gauckler’s downfall is unknown. As far as we can tell, his 
misdemeanours were not criminal. The fact that he was not appointed 
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elsewhere is disturbing, however, as he had a right to an appropriate 
appointment as a graduate of the Ecole Normale. His use of his funding 
may have been an issue. Gauckler was not helped by his difficult 
personality: charming with supporters on a good day, he could range 
from being obnoxious, to making those around him fear he was mentally 
ill, and perhaps stress caused him to devolve into clinical paranoia. When 
Alfred Merlin arrived as the new Director, Tunisians were delighted, if 
confused by Gauckler’s unexplained departure. Merlin supported Delattre 
and his museum and continued to excavate at Carthage in the context of 
a warm friendship between the two men. 

On 9 December 1905 the separation of church and state was 
enforced in France, and because of the new Pope’s intransigence, all 
Catholic Church property, including Delattre’s former seminary in Rouen, 
was confiscated, and 42,000 French priests were no longer paid by the 
state.''! In France today, the principal of ‘laïcité’ (‘secularism’ in the 
special French sense of freedom from religion in the public domain) is 
defended by law.!!? Yet because of political expediency, in Tunisia in 1905 
no church property was confiscated, none of the remaining members of 
religious orders and societies were expelled, and diocesan priests were 
paid as before. What actually occurred in Tunisia was not what ‘should’ 
have occurred; the events that had such long-term effects for Delattre and 
Gauckler require very close analysis.” 


Conclusion: A fairer evaluation 


In this chapter my subject is a conflict between an archaeologist whose 
primary identification was religious (Delattre), who was supported by an 
international religious institution (the Catholic Church) and an 
international public, against an archaeologist of primarily nationalist 
identification (Gauckler), who fought for his peculiarly French view of 
professionalism within a bureaucratic system that selects for excellence. 
Both men were generously funded by institutions of their national 
government for political reasons. Their work supported the colonialist 
cause, which aggrandised France by exploiting the resources of a weaker 
country. Both men were intensely committed to building museums and 
conserving and interpreting their finds, and both were intellectually 
supported by prestigious intellectual associations and published by 
prestigious national academic journals. Both men used the same rather 
slapdash excavation methods of their times and both could be accused of 
antiquarianism in their enthusiasm for objects. 
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The conflict between Gauckler and Delattre was a French conflict that 
took place on Tunisian soil. Gauckler was ambitious to control the 
archaeology of Tunisia, but his conflict with Delattre was more basic. 
Gauckler fiercely upheld the secular principles ofthe French Third Republic. 
He never accepted that Tunisia was a sovereign country with different 
interests from those ofFrance. The existence of Delattre’s museum suggested 
that French Catholics could make an important intellectual contribution 
outside the bureaucratic system, an idea that Gauckler rejected. The final 
outcome was a tragic defeat for Gauckler, whose life and career were ruined 
by his dismissal; he took his own life in Rome in December 1911. 

Gauckler excavated multiple sites in Tunisia and filled the Bardo 
Museum with mosaics, but he did not do the job he was hired to do, which 
was to coordinate the work of all amateur and professional archaeologists 
in Tunisia and facilitate publication of their finds. Father Delattre survived 
because everybody - scholars, ministers of government, and araft ofthe 
rich and famous — knew and liked him personally. In addition, he was 
there first, six years before the French occupation; his museum and his 
discoveries were famous; his work supported that of other scholars; 
his work enhanced the image of France, and the Catholic Church was 
crucial to French colonial control in Tunisia. But Delattre did his greatest 
volume of work in the period in which he was under constant pressure 
from Gauckler. Both made tremendously important finds and the 
archaeology of Carthage owes a great deal to both. 

Why then do the French today praise Gauckler and denigrate 
Delattre? The opinions I cited in the introduction of this chapter come 
from Gilbert Charles-Picard and Clémentine Gutron, both successful 
French bureaucrats, and their opinions are highly politicised. Over the 
past two centuries, the French have suffered many blows to their national 
identity and amour-propre. In the twentieth century imperialism and 
colonialism were discredited. While the Revolution had violently rejected 
monarchy, aristocracy and the Catholic Church a century before the 
conflict between Delattre and Gauckler, these threats to revolutionary 
ideals continually resurfaced. France actively rejected the Empire of 
Napoleon III when Delattre was a very young man; the separation 
of church and state at the turn of the twentieth century was another win 
for the ideals of the Revolution. The French Revolution is the great 
watershed that led to republicanism, secularism and the reward of 
individual merit. Under the Third Republic this meant the ascendancy 
of the bourgeoisie in a bureaucratic government based on a meritocracy 
of intellect. For the highly educated French, Gauckler is on the right 
side of history and Delattre, a Catholic priest, is not. 
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The conflict between priest and bureaucrat had a reputational 
winner in the short run (Delattre) and a reputational winner in the 
long run (Gauckler), but for both men their achievements have largely 
fallen into oblivion despite the importance of their discoveries, because 
archaeologists have avoided using their body of work. Gauckler produced 
important publications on Carthage after his forced departure. Delattre’s 
and Gauckler’s publications are no longer difficult to find,"^ and are 
supported by the accessibility of their finds in their respective museums. 
And, as Givens pointed out, ‘the depth of the archaeological past is 
relatively shallow’; the discoveries of these earlier archaeologists are 
still relevant. Theories of biography in archaeology have emphasised the 
importance of individuals, the pressure of nationalist agendas and the 
guidance of international congresses in deciding the histories that will 
prevail. But biography also reveals the factor of complicated human 
interactions, with mixed motives, philosophical, political and personal, 
and with repercussions that encourage disregard of archaeological 
data.!! Archaeologists are not historians: they can benefit from the 
biographer’s revelation of this type of historical bias. 
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Arnauld and late librarian Father Fritz Stenger. I owe special thanks to the late Father Ivan 
Page, archivist at my earliest visit in 2000, and to Father Francois Richard and Fathers Arnauld 
and Stenger. 

2 Ivan Fumadö Ortega, Cartago. Historia de la investigación, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas (Madrid: Escuela Española y Arqueologia en Roma, 2009); reviewed by Joann 
Freed, ‘The unvarnished story of archaeology in Carthage and Tunisia’, Journal of Roman 
Archaeology 25 (2012): 988-95, with a review of Clémentine Gutron, L’archéologie en Tunisie 
(XIXe—-XXe siècles). Jeux généalogiques sur l'antiquité (Paris-Karthala-Tunis: IRMC, 2010). 

3 Gilbert Charles-Picard, ‘La recherche archéologique en Tunisie des origines à l'indépendance’, 
Cahiers des Études Anciennes 16 (1983), 17. 

4 Gutron, L'archéologie, 84. 

5 Acomplete set of laws establishing the Tunisian Antiquities Service appeared between 8 March 
1885 and 7 March 1886; Christian Landes, ‘A propos d’un rapport “confidentiel” sur le musée 
de Carthage rédigé en juillet 1903 par Paul Gauckler, directeur des Antiquités et Arts de la 
Régence de Tunis, conservé aux archives du Musée d’Archéologie Nationale’, Antiquités 
nationales 40 (2009): 245. Delattre had earlier been assured by Resident Paul Cambon that his 
rights to excavate and preserve finds in his Museum would not be affected; Pierre Gandolphe, 
‘Origines et débuts du Musée Lavigerie’, Cahiers de Byrsa 2 (1952): 165-6. 

6 Nathan Schlanger, ‘Introduction’, in Archives, Ancestors, Practices. Archaeology in the light of its 
history eds. Nathan Schlanger and Jarl Nordbladh (Oxford-New York: Bergbahn Books, 2008), 2. 
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Hugh Falconer: Botanist, 
palaeontologist, controversialist 


Tim Murray 


What a glorious privilege it would be, could we live back - were it but 
for an instant - into those ancient times when these extinct animals 
peopled the earth! To see them all congregated together in one grand 
natural menagerie - these Mastodons and Elephants, so numerous in 
species, toiling their ponderous forms and trumpeting their march 
in countless herds through the swamps and reedy forests: to view the 
giant Sivatherium, armed in front with four horns.... We have only to 
light the torch of philosophy, to seize the clue of induction, and ... 
to proceed into the valley of death, when the graves open before us ... 
the dry and fragmented bones run together, each bone to his bone; 
the sinews are laid over, the flesh is brought on, the skin covers all, 
and the past existence - to the mind's eye - starts again into being, 
decked out in all the lineaments of life. 


This brief sketch stems from long-running preparations for a biography 
ofthe Scottish scientist Hugh Falconer (1808-1865), and cuts across several 
significant elements of his life as a researcher committed to uncovering 
the history of life on earth.? Most famous among archaeologists for his 
work at Brixham Cave (but also in Gibraltar and Sicily) and his debunking 
of the ‘ancient’ jaw from Moulin Quignon, Falconer's extraordinary range 
of research interests extended from documenting the Tertiary fauna of 
the Himalayas to overseeing the introduction of tea to India (and are very 
well represented in the banners produced by the Falconer Museum in 
Forres, Scotland)’. Who else would have species as diverse as the Markhor 
of Central Asia (the spiral horned goat Capra Falconer), the bamboo 
(Himalayacalamus falconeri) and the rhododendron (Rhododendron 
Falconeri) named after them? 
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In many ways Falconer was a typical Scottish recruit to the Medical 
Corps of the East India Company — well educated at home and forced to 
find his living abroad. He was also typical of the many young men with 
indifferent prospects at home (such as Henry Creswicke Rawlinson 
[1810-1895]) who found their metier in foreign service, and in doing 
so transformed British science and culture. In other ways he was an 
archetypical Victorian scientist, sufficiently well-connected through 
memberships of the most important scientific societies to successfully 
raise funds to seriously prosecute research into high human antiquity 
(a highly controversial undertaking). Falconer was a man with friends 
(and enemies) in high places. 

Though mostly based on the analysis of Falconer’s work and that of 
his contemporaries such as Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1876), Sir Joseph 
Prestwich (1812-1896), Sir John Evans (1823-1908) and Sir John Lubbock 
(1834-1913), my very brief observations sample some of Falconer’s 
letters, and those of his niece (and companion) Grace Milne (1832-1899), 
later Lady Prestwich, and the correspondence of scientific luminaries 
such as Charles Darwin (1809-1882) and Sir Joseph Hooker (1817-1911), 
to gain a clearer picture of his complex social and cultural milieu. Given 
the range of Falconer’s interests, this chapter represents only a very brief 
portrayal of what really amounts to the several lives of a Victorian 
polymath. 

Falconer was very deeply engaged in the evolving politics of 
Darwinism and knew many of its various supporters and detractors.’ 
He was a mainstay of major scientific societies (such as the Royal 
Society of London and the Geological Society of London), and a fiercely 
proud (and combative) servant of the search for scientific truth. Above 
all, Falconer was a practical natural historian capable of achieving extra- 
ordinary discoveries in the field, applying his great forensic skill to 
exploring the evolution of human beings, while at the same time engaging 
in fundamental contributions to economic botany in India. 

Notwithstanding his staunch support for Darwin and Prestwich, 
and his love of family, Falconer clearly could behave in a curmudgeonly 
way, frequently spoiling for a fight about matters great and small. He 
is a fascinating figure — luminously intelligent and riven with personal 
contradictions. Falconer, like so many of his contemporaries such as 
Prestwich, Evans, Lubbock and indeed Sir Proby Cautley (1802-71), was 
the epitome of well-spent leisure, at a time before career pathways in 
science became clear.’ In his case his employment as a medical doctor 
with the East India Company provided wonderful opportunities for 
palaeontological and botanical research.‘ 
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Early life and work at the British East 
India Company (1808-1855) 


The youngest son of David Falconer, Hugh was born at Forres, Elginshire, 
on 29 February 1808. He was educated at the Forres grammar school and 
at the University of Aberdeen, where he graduated with an MA in 1826. 
Shortly afterwards he began his medical studies in Edinburgh, graduating 
in 1829 (Figure 10.1). An appointment as assistant-surgeon in the Bengal 
establishment of the East India Company quickly followed. During his 
time at Edinburgh he was a keen student of botany and geology, gaining 
skills which were soon put to use when he moved to London to act as 
assistant to Dr Nathaniel Wallich (1786-1854) in his work on the Indian 
Herbarium.’ Falconer also pursued his interests in geology (and Indian 
fossils), by working with William Lonsdale (1794-1872) at the museum 
of the Geological Society of London. Both Wallich and Lonsdale are 


Figure 10.1 Dr Hugh Falconer, 1844, Salted paper print from a paper 
negative. 37.3 x 26.7 cm (14 11/16 x 10 1/2 in.), 88.XM.57.40. 
Reproduced with permission. The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles. 
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further examples of researchers who grasped the opportunities for doing 
science while on active service away from England.* 

Falconer arrived in at Calcutta in September 1830. Shortly 
afterwards he published the fossil bones from Ava which were held in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which was to become his favourite place for 
publication and scientific disputation in India.? In early 1831 Falconer 
was sent to Meerut (a major base of the British East India Company in 
the northwest of the sub-continent, and the site where the Revolt of 
1857 began). While there he travelled to the nearby city of Saháranpur, 
the site of a botanic garden established by the Company and managed by 
John Forbes Royle (1798-1858) whose focus was on the application of 
economic botany to India — both as a source of revenue for the Company, 
but also a basis on which to prevent food shortages among the people. He 
and Royle got along famously, botanising together while Falconer pursued 
research in palaeontology with his friend, the engineer of the Ganges 
Canal, Captain (afterwards Sir) Proby Cautley.!° In 1831 Royle returned 
to England and Falconer, who had begun his major palaeontological 
fieldwork in the Siwalik Hills of northern India, was appointed his successor. 
Falconer made spectacular discoveries in the Tertiary deposits of the Hills, 
establishing a globally significant collection of fossil vertebrate fauna, 
and from 1832 onwards the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
Asiatic Researches contained numerous memoirs on their discoveries. 
The importance of Falconer and Cautley's researches was recognised in 
1837 when the Geological Society of London awarded the Wollaston 
medal to both of them." 

However the practical needs of the Company could not be long 
forgotten and in 1834 a commission was appointed by the Bengal 
government to report on the fitness of India for the growth of tea, 
and Falconer set up the field trials at locations spread across Bengal 
and adjacent provinces. Barely pausing for breath, Falconer seized 
the opportunity provided by the extension of British interest in the 
western Himalayas (especially Afghanistan) to botanise in Kashmir, 
Tibet and present day western Nepal. After all this frenetic activity 
Falconer became seriously ill in 1840 and was sent back to England 
(along with 70 large chests of dried plants and five tons of fossil bones) 
in 1842. 

Falconer remained in England between 1843 and 1847 and 
published his work on Indian botany and the fossils of the Siwaliks (aided 
by a government grant of £1000 procured on the advice of the Royal 
Society and the British Association for the Advancement of Science). It 
was proved to be a very wise investment, allowing Falconer sufficient 
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support to make good progress on the analysis. Sadly, his work was never 
completed as he was compelled by the Company to return to India in 1847 
to take up the posts of director of Calcutta Botanic Garden and professor 
of botany in the Calcutta Medical College. He remained in India until 
1855, when he retired to England in poor health. 


A return to Europe: life as an itinerant 
natural historian (1855-1865) 


The last ten years of Falconer’s life were spent almost entirely in motion 
as he pursued his interests in palaeontology and archaeology to the 
exclusion of all else (particularly botany). These were the years when he 
engaged in almost constant disputation with scientific friends and 
foes, especially about the processes of the evolution of life on Earth, 
and the most scientifically reputable ways of first describing and then 
understanding transformations in physical form and in material culture. 
Falconer’s particular skill was in exploring the evidence that pointed to 
high human antiquity — gauged most effectively by demonstrating the 
presence of material culture with the bones of extinct animals, particularly 
(but not exclusively) in caves. 

Falconer and his associates, such as Prestwich, Evans, Lubbock and 
Boucher de Perthes (1788-1868), Edouard Lartet (1801-1871), George 
Busk (1807-1808) and Henry Christy (1810-1865) concerned themselves 
with empirical evidence and developed effective networks that fostered 
the open discussion of claims for and against high human antiquity.” 
Much of Falconer’s last decade was spent visiting museums and sites 
throughout Europe (with his fieldwork focused on southern Europe 
during the European winter), and he maintained direct contact with an 
ever-expanding network of natural historians and antiquaries. Indeed his 
return to Europe allowed him to firmly focus on the task of demonstrating 
a high human antiquity which he had begun to consider a strong 
likelihood while working in the Siwaliks.'? 

This quest cut across most of the still-forming disciplines devoted to 
understanding the history of life on earth, particularly anthropology, 
ethnology and archaeology, that were now being forced to contemplate 
a much longer human history.'* Indeed Falconer was intimately connected 
with the major discoveries at Brixham Cave and in Sicily and Gibraltar, 
as well as being much involved in bringing to public prominence 
the work of Boucher de Perthes in the Somme gravels. Typically of 
Falconer, he was also instrumental in debunking the antiquity of the 
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Moulin-Quignon Jaw claimed by Boucher and his supporters, one of the 
earliest of many fakes that have been forced on credulous scientists and 
lay-persons alike.!° 

Falconer was also connected to other centres of power and influence 
within mainstream Victorian science. His close friendship with fellow 
Scot Mary Somerville (1780-1872), whom he used to visit in Florence 
after she removed there from England, and Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
(1814-1906) gave Falconer even greater access to the elite of British 
science and society. This became particularly beneficial when Falconer 
sought to raise funds for the initial work at Brixham. The Baroness was an 
enthusiastic and generous subscriber. 

However, Falconer’s relationship with his niece Grace Milne is of 
particular interest in understanding how a bachelor scientist of means 
could participate in society outside his professional space. Grace had long 
been a favourite of Falconer’s and he used to write to her often while in 
India discussing his life and work there. He also shared with her his 
thoughts on the relationship between science and religion, particularly as 
it related to a search for the history of human beings.!° After the death of 
her husband she became Falconer’s constant companion and hostess until 
his death — after which she married Falconer's close friend Prestwich. 
Milne’s letters chart Falconer’s many visits to Europe and give us a great 
deal of information about the scientific networks cultivated by him which 
became a foundation of his detailed understanding of European 
palaeontology, geology and natural history. 

Historians of the establishment of high human antiquity have 
rightly focused on the significance of Brixham Cave and the Somme 
(and Falconer’s central role in both discoveries).'’ However, historians 
of geology and of evolution as it came to be practised in mid-Victorian 
Britain have broadened discussion to include his participation in debates 
that coincided with establishing its implications. Among the most 
important of these debates was that between Falconer and Huxley 
about the place of Cuvier's approach to understanding the process 
of anatomical transformation in evolution. The issues were complex 
and highly technical, but they were regarded by all participants 
(and observers such as Darwin) as having significant implications for 
the viability of Darwin's account of the evolution of life on earth. 
Correspondence between the major players (who most often regarded 
themselves as friends) revealed the extent of personal and professional 
conflicts exposed by such debates (and the responses of Darwin and 
Hooker to them).!® 

Indeed on occasion this correspondence reveals that some players 
(particularly Hooker) were keen to take the opportunity to pay Falconer 
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back for old slights, and to improve their position with Darwin. This from 
Hooker in Calcutta to Darwin is an example: 


C. Bot Gardens. April 7%. 1850 Dear Darwin Here I am staying with 
Falconer! he played me another sad trick since last mid summer 
keeping all my letters & overland parcels for 5 months: deaf to all my 
letters whether written from Camp or prison till I had to come down 
on him after due warning by the intervention of powerful friends in 
Calcutta. He sent 7 of Miss Henslows letters, of as many months—& 
various overland parcels— he had no excuse to offer & plead none— I 
flared up & forgave all, & visited him immediately on my arrival in 
Calcutta. Here I find him in capital health & spirits, living by rule 
enthusiastic in his pursuits as Botanist horticulturalist & Landscape 
Gardener—He is fat & looks far better than he did in England—is as 
great a favorite as ever & most liberal with his garden duplicates. His 
conduct—dilatoriness in the affairs I allude to incomprehensible as it 
was arose from nothing but insane procrastination. I never mentioned 
it to any one at home but you—& now we are together it is never 
alluded to in any way— His society is as ever delightful & a more 
amiable fellow never lived. He never goes to the As. Soc. & has dropped 
all his interference with their ways & doings. for the better or worst. 
(Letter from J. D. Hooker, 6 and 7 April 1850) 


Much the same kind of jockeying for Darwin's good opinion was 
revealed in Falconer's second great conflict; this was with Lyell, his old 
friend and fellow Scot. The cause of the dispute was Falconer's reaction 
to what he regarded as being Lyell's ungenerous treatment of the role 
played by himself and Prestwich in the discovery of high human 
antiquity. Correspondence between Lyell and Darwin, William Pengelly 
(1812-1894) and others clearly indicates that Darwin was particularly 
worried about infighting among his supporters (thereby potentially 
damaging the prospects of his theory), even though Lyell himself was 
only a very recent convert to those theories. In essence the response of 
the most powerful members of Darwin's circle worked in much the same 
ways that Barton described for the management of the Royal Society 
and the British Association for the Advancement of Science - to close 
ranks and to control debate.'? 


Death 


Having returned hastily from Gibraltar to support Darwin being awarded 
the Copley medal of the Royal Society, in January 1865 Falconer suffered 
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an attack of acute rheumatism and what looks to be pneumonia. He died 
in London on 31 January and was buried at Kensal Green on 4 February. 
Falconer’s death at such a young age (no doubt in part at least the product 
of his time in India) disturbed many of his closest colleagues, not least 
Charles Darwin: 


My dear Hooker 


I heard this morning of Falconer’s death. Poor fellow I am much 
grieved; It will be a great loss to science. What a lot of knowledge of 
all kinds has perished with him. He was always a most kind friend 
to me. So the world goes. 

(Letter to J. D. Hooker, 2 February [1865]) 


Hooker responded the next day: 


Kew 
Feby 3:4/65. 


My dear Darwin 


I hope you are better—I am pretty well, but somehow not over 
strong & bothered with eczema in the lobes of the ear, for which 
Iam put upon Mercury & Iodide of Iron by Startin. 

Poor old Falconer! how my mind runs back to those happiest 
of all my days, that I used to spend at Down 20 years ago.—when 
I left your house with my heart in my mouth like a school-boy. 
We had heard he was ill on Wednesday or Thursday & sent daily 
to enquire, but the report was so good on Saturday that we sent 
no more, & on Monday night he died. We had dined together at 
the Athenaeum just 10 days before. He took cold on the day of that 
awful fog—Rheumatic fever & Bronchitis. From the first his heart 
did not act, & his attendant, Dr Murchison, took a gloomy view of 
his case— still on Friday he rallied & Dr M. thought the worst was 
over, or at least said so: on Saturday the heart again gave way & no 
stimulant sufficed to get it to act— on Sunday there was no more 
hope. He suffered terribly— he was fixed with pain, could not move 
a muscle, & the sweat rolled down his face & ears with agony. Poor 
dear old Falconer he had led the worst life for his temperament that 
was possible— At Post. Mort. his heart was found choked with fatty 
deposits. I go to the grave tomorrow with Thomson Bentham & 
many friends. 
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What a mountainous mass of admirable & accurate information 
dies with our dear old friend.— I shall miss him greatly not only 
personally, but as a scientific man of unflinching & uncompromising 
integrity—& of great weight in Murchisonian & other counsels where 
ballast is sadly needed. 

The inconceivability of our being born for nothing better than 
such a paltry existence as ours’ is, gives me some hope of meeting in 
a better world. What does it allmean.- When we think what millions 
upon millions of lives & intellects it has taken to work up to a 
knowledge of gravity & Natural selection, we really do seem a 
contemptible creation intellectually & when we feel the death of 
friends more keenly the older we grow, we do strike me as being 
corporeally most miserable, for we have no pleasures to compensate 
fully for our griefs & pains: these alone are unalloyed. 


Ever Yrs affec | J D Hooker. 
(Letter from J. D. Hooker, 3 February 1865) 


Grim stuff indeed, prompting further sad reflections on the transience of 
life by Darwin. However both Hooker and Darwin were practical men and 
very adept at sensing the mood of their colleagues. The matter of a 
memorial to Falconer was widely canvassed among the geological and 
botanical communities in Britain, and Darwin wrote to Hooker seeking 
guidance on the issue: 


Can you give me any notion what to subscribe for poor dear 
Falconer’s bust: would 5 guineas be too much or not enough? 
(Letter to J. D. Hooker, 15 February 1865) 


Hooker responded in a way that laid bare some of the conflicts between 
botany and geology at the time, which Falconer managed to serve as a 
kind of lightning rod: 


I am puzzled about the Falconer affair, not what to subscribe, for I 
have no hesitation in thinking that £1"1. or £2"2 would be ample, 
adding if necessary afterwards to £5.5.0 the object being to secure 
a bust only—for which £100 or £150 should be enough. But I like to 
see these subscriptions confined to definite objects & bodies—as far 
as possible, & especially in Falconers case, because I suspect that 
Botanists will not subscribe with enthusiasm.—for this simple 
reason, that though he enjoyed for nearly 25 years the most 
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magnificent pay as a Botanist, he did nothing Botanical for it— his 
collections he let go to ruin, his mss he shut up & would let no 
one see.— As Superintendent of the Gardens his name was a bye- 
word in Calcutta & a scandal elsewhere. Poor dear old F. these are 
very hard things for a friend to say—but so it is— it is impossible to 
exaggerate the mischief he did. He very nearly brought about 
the abandonment of the Calcutta Gardens, & to all my appeals at the 
India House for something to be done for Botany, Falconer was 
thrown in my teeth. So my idea is that the Geolog. Soc. should form 
the subscription & confine it to their own Members, & his friends 
afterwards subscribe for a copy of the bust if so disposed. I will 
subscribe to both. 

(Letter from J.D. Hooker 17 February 1865) 


Tough love from Hooker who, according to Desmond and McCracken 
(doubtless benefiting from a lack of direct involvement in the matter), 
overstated his case. They give a different, more generous, view of 
Falconer’s behaviour, but there is little doubt that botany very much 
took a back seat to geology and palaeontology after his discoveries in 
the Siwaliks. It is also clear this was much resented by the botanists 
who regarded Falconer’s tenure of what was supposed to be a botanist’s 
post as a waste of scarce resources and opportunities." This was not the 
view of the people who paid his salary. It is worth noting that Falconer 
certainly handsomely repaid the investment of the East India Company 
with his work on the domestication of tea and the establishment of 
Cinchona bark forests that created significant new sources of revenue for 
the Company.” Notwithstanding Hooker’s unhappiness about Falconer as 
a botanist, his eminence in geology and palaeontology could hardly be 
questioned. Darwin duly contributed some £10 to the nearly £2000 
collected. This allowed the carving of a bust for the Royal Society, and yet 
more funds were contributed to purchase a bust for the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. A Falconer memorial fellowship for medical or natural science 
graduates of not more than three years’ standing was also founded in 
the University of Edinburgh for the encouragement of the study of 
palaeontology and geology. 


Concluding remarks 


From what has been said, it is obvious that Falconer did enough 
during his life-time to render his name as a palaeontologist immortal 
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in science; but the work which he published was only a fraction of 
what he accomplished. The amount of scientific knowledge which 
perished with him was very great for he was always cautious to a 
fault; he always feared aligning himself to an opinion until he was 
sure that he was right; and he died in the prime of life and in the 
fulness of his power. Lovers of science and those who knew him 
well can best appreciate his fearlessness of opposition when truth 
was to be evolved, his originality of observation and depth of 
thought, his penetrating and discriminating judgment, his extra- 
ordinary memory, the scrupulous care with which he ascribed to 
every man his due, and his honest and powerful advocacy of that 
cause which his strong intellect led him to adopt: they also have 
occasion to deplore the death of a staid adviser, a genial companion, 
and a hearty friend.” 


No full-scale biography of Falconer currently exists. Instead he remains 
at the margins of the biographies of other luminaries such as Lyell, 
Darwin, Hooker and Huxley, which essentially means that we see him 
through their eyes rather than as the outcome of a detailed engage- 
ment with every aspect of his life and work — whether it be in England, 
India or on the continent of Europe. Researching a biography of 
Falconer that would seek to capture the complexities of his genius and 
his milieu in Europe and India, is a major undertaking, requiring a 
detailed understanding of the history of archaeology, palaeontology, 
geology and botany - to say nothing of the operations of the East 
India Company and the social and cultural context of mid-Victorian 
science. Falconer was an assiduous correspondent, a controversialist 
who was not afraid to ‘speak truth to power’, a person who inspired 
strong feelings of affection and loathing, and a scientist whose work 
continues to inspire the development of evolutionary theory long after 
his death. 

Notwithstanding these significant challenges, a detailed engagement 
with Falconer can provide a fresh point of access into the development of 
disciplines such as archaeology and palaeontology at a critical point in their 
histories when they began to take the shapes we came to know in the 
twentieth century. Falconer's life also tells us much about the social and 
cultural contexts of scientific practice at the time when the Darwinian 
revolution had begun to transform our understanding of the natural world 
and the place of humanity in it, and all the jealousies, feuds, infighting 
and conflicts that were pursued with such intensity, because the stakes 
were so high. 
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Personal and professional connections 
in early nineteenth-century Egyptology: 
The letters of Conrad Leemans to 
Thomas Pettigrew 


Gabriel Moshenska 


Introduction 


In his study of personal archives as sources for archaeological biographies, 
Kaeser observes that ‘the biographer should take into consideration not 
only letters that can be labelled as properly scientific, but also (as far as 
possible) purely private exchanges, which can be very useful as well.! In 
practice few lives, relationships or sources are so neatly compartmentalised, 
and most of the archived correspondence of value for archaeological 
life-writing is somewhere on the continuum between these two poles of 
‘scientific’ and ‘private’. With the growth of interest in networks as units 
of analysis in the history of archaeology these categories are further 
blurred as scholars map evolving webs of professional, financial, familial, 
sexual, adversarial and amicable relationships.” The connections between 
two individuals are the smallest unit or building block of such networks: 
a close examination of a single such link can provide a starting point for 
network-building, just as archived correspondence that provides context 
and detail to the relationship can also point to further associations and 
points of contact. 

This chapter focuses on the social and intellectual relationship 
between the Dutch Egyptologist Conrad Leemans and the British surgeon 
and antiquarian Thomas Pettigrew. It draws on a variety of sources, but 
is primarily based on a set of 14 letters sent by Leemans to Pettigrew 
dating from 1836, when Leemans first visited London, through to 1843, 
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around the time that Pettigrew’s active involvement in the study of 
ancient Egypt began to decline. The letters provide insights into the 
early years of Leemans’ career as he began to establish himself as one of 
the nineteenth century’s foremost scholars of ancient Egyptian texts. 
They show the value of personal introductions for scholars travelling to 
foreign countries, as well as forms ofintellectual tribute and collaboration, 
and the economies and geographies of scholarly publication. The letters 
shed light on Leemans’ heartfelt Anglophilia and his hopes of finding 
employment in a museum or collection in Britain but also reveal 
something about Pettigrew’s career in Egyptology. As British scholarship 
on ancient Egypt developed beyond antiquarianism, Pettigrew became 
increasingly marginalised, before ultimately shifting his attention to 
British antiquities. 

Leemans, in contrast, has long been recognised as a pioneer in the 
study of ancient Egypt, and a short volume containing a biography and 
selected letters was published by a descendent, W. F. Leemans, in 1973. 
The majority ofthe letters in this volume were those received by Leemans, 
and the volume included an appeal for information: 


Je ne connais que trés peu des lettres, que C. Leemans a sans doute 
écrit en grand nombre à ses collègues. Si quelqu’un pouvait en 
retrouver, il me rendrait un grand service en me les signalant.? 


My much-belated response to this appeal draws on letters held in 
Pettigrew's archived correspondence at the British Library and at the 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library at Yale. Returning to Kaeser's 
point of the scientific and the private in personal correspondence, one of 
the most interesting and charming aspects of Leemans' letters to Pettigrew 
is precisely the mixture of personal and professional information that 
they impart, often shifting swiftly from the one to the other, and revealing 
something of the internal workings of the international networks of 
archaeological, Egyptological and related scholarship of the period, 
complicated by family ties, friendships and loyalties. 


Correspondence and networks in the 
history of archaeology 


The archaeological and philological advances in the study of ancient 


Egypt during the first half of the nineteenth century laid the foundations 
for the modern discipline of Egyptology.^ This period saw the emergence 
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of a professional strand within the intellectual community, with a 
small but growing number of scholars of ancient Egypt employed in 
museums across Europe. From a historical perspective, the function and 
composition of this community of individuals and institutions can be 
traced as a network of intersecting professional and personal connections. 
To understand the movement of ancient Egyptian texts, artefacts, ideas 
and the scholars themselves, it is necessary to trace this network of 
personal and intellectual connections, taking into account the influencing 
factors of nationality, religion, socio-economic class, professional status 
and scholarly reputation. The value of network analyses in propelling a 
more nuanced and theoretically informed history of archaeology has 
been demonstrated in recent work by Thornton, who argues that: 


In order to examine a social network in any comprehensive sense 
sponsors, patrons, friends, spouses, teachers, families, clubmates 
should all be considered; this information builds up a more complex 
picture and contributes to reconstructing and interpreting the 
historical context. In this way, the history of archaeology moves 
beyond the still popular narrative of great excavators, sites and 
objects, towards a more nuanced understanding of archaeology 
within social, cultural, political and economic arenas.’ 


The move towards microhistorical studies of this kind, focusing on 
connections between individuals over fairly narrow timespans, allows 
a fine-grained analysis of these contexts at a human scale of space 
and time in which primary sources such as correspondence are vital. 
Kaeser described microhistorical archive-based research in the history 
of archaeology: ‘At a very small scale and from fine traces in the archive 
material scrutinised intensively, it endeavours to reconstruct the complex 
web of past actions, relations and social networks.” Diaz-Andreu has 
written on the particular value of archived letters in this work: 


Today these letters are an important documental source for the 
history of archaeology. They are far more than anecdotal evidence 
... They contain proof of the process of events as they were 
experienced and felt by the individuals living through them. In the 
study of correspondence between scholars, letters help us to 
understand the tempo of a social relationship.’ 


The aims of this study are to examine the values of interpersonal 
relationships as a unit of analysis in life-writing in the history of 
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archaeology, and to highlight the utility of archived correspondence in 
unravelling the minutiae of these relationships. 


Conrad Leemans, 1809-1893 


Conrad Leemans was born in Zaltbommel in the Netherlands in 1809. He 
studied theology at university before coming under the influence of a 
family friend Caspar Reuvens, the world’s first professor of archaeology, at 
Leiden University. Reuvens employed Leemans on several of his excavations 
on Roman sites in the Netherlands, where he became a skilled fieldworker. 
In 1829 Leemans and Reuvens travelled to Paris, where they studied 
Egyptology and spent time at the Louvre.® 

Leemans continued to work with Reuvens at the National Museum 
of Antiquities in Leiden until the Belgian Revolution in 1830, when he 
volunteered for military service. He was wounded in an ambush in August 
1831 and returned to the Netherlands to recuperate and work on his 
doctoral thesis in Egyptology. After Reuvens’ death in 1835, Leemans was 
appointed conservator of the National Museum of Antiquities and later 
became its director. In his career of more than 50 years at the museum he 
published huge and ground-breaking catalogues of the collections, 
including the first ever comprehensive publication of a corpus of ancient 
Egyptian texts.” In 1836 Leemans visited England and spent several 
months studying the collections at the British Museum, as well as some 
private collections. During his visit he became acquainted with most of 
the key figures in the then-small community of British Egyptologists, 
including Thomas Pettigrew. 


Thomas Pettigrew, 1791-1865 


Thomas Pettigrew was born in London in 1791, which made him some 
18 years older than Leemans. The son of a workhouse surgeon who had 
served for many years in the Royal Navy, he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
friend of his father who ran a private medical school. Through his 
involvement in the Royal Humane Society and the Medical Society of 
London, he became honorary surgeon to the Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
a role which included vaccinating the future Queen Victoria. He later 
became surgeon and librarian to the Duke of Sussex.!° 

Pettigrew had a long-standing interest in history and archaeology 
and accumulated a substantial collection of antiquities. During the 1830s 
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and 1840s he became famous for unrolling Egyptian mummies for 
invited or paying audiences in museums, operating theatres, conference 
halls and private homes.'! He published extensively on Egyptological, 
antiquarian and archaeological subjects, as well as studies in the history 
of medicine, and was a co-founder and long-time Vice President of the 
British Archaeological Association until his death in 1865. He is chiefly 
remembered today for his work on Egyptian mummies, as well as for his 
sensational and scandalous biography of Admiral Nelson: an exercise in 
life-writing based largely on a collection of Nelson’s private letters that 
Pettigrew purchased at auction.” 


Leemans in London 


Leemans seems to have come into contact with Pettigrew during his visit 
to London in early 1836. The purpose of this visit was to continue his 
Egyptological training, building on his time in Paris in 1829. Leemans’ 
time in London was spent studying at the British Museum and visiting 
private collections of Egyptian antiquities, including those of John Lee 
and Sir John Soane. His painstaking copies of the inscriptions in these 
collections are still preserved in the museum at Leiden. During this trip, 
as his biographer notes: 


Il y rencontra tout les anglais de temps intéressés par l’ancienne 
Égypte, Edward Hawkins, Wilkinson, Lee, Pettigrew, et l'égyptologue 
débutant Samuel Birch; il fut invité a l'Athenaeum Club ... Jeune 
homme, ayant, par son éducation, l'habitude de monde, il eut ses 
entrées dans les familles anglaises et il s'adapta facilement aux 
costumes et à la mode anglaise, qui, à cette époque, servit d'exemple 
en Europe continentale ... Il entretiendra des relations épistolaires 
pendant plusieurs années avec les familles qu'il avait rencontrées, 
avec sir Henry Ellis (directeur de Musée Britannique), avecles Gray 
(John Edward Gray, conservateur de la collection zoologique de 
Musée Britannique), les Pettigrew, John Lee, Lord Prudhoe, 
C.J. London et d'autres. '? 


Leemans first wrote to Pettigrew in March 1836, soon after his arrival in 
London, at which point he was staying in rooms on Hunter Street, 
Bloomsbury, close to the British Museum, where most of his work was 
carried out. He wrote to request permission to view Pettigrew's 
collection of Egyptian antiquities, during a forced break in his work on 
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Egyptian inscriptions due to the Easter closure of the British Museum. 
Pettigrew’s reply has not survived, but in May Leemans wrote again, 
sending a draft copy of his notes and a description of a sarcophagus 
in Pettigrew's collection.’ These letters indicate that Pettigrew was a 
significant enough collector of Egyptian antiquities to pique Leemans’ 
interest and that Leemans had in due course visited Pettigrew’s home to 
study his collection and meet his family.'° 

During his visit to London Leemans became ill, as evidenced by his 
letter to Pettigrew giving an account of his fever, shivering, perspiration, 
and the state of his lower regions’.!” Pettigrew enjoyed a good reputation 
as a society surgeon, and many of his friends, colleagues and cor- 
respondents seem to have called upon his professional skills at various 
points. For example, the Egyptologist John Gardner Wilkinson wrote to 
Pettigrew from the Mediterranean for advice on the treatment of an 
extremely unpleasant venereal disease, the symptoms of which he 
described in detail.'? 

Leemans is said to have returned from London to Holland as 
something of a ‘dandy’, wearing the most fashionable London outfits, 
much to the amusement of his friends ?. His Anglophilia is evident in his 
wish, repeated several times in his correspondence, for a job in a British 
museum, and in his lament to Pettigrew that ‘really I don't know how to 
remain alive this year, without breathing Albion’s air, together with my 
dear friends there’. 


International correspondence 


In December 1836, after his return to Holland, Leemans wrote to 
Pettigrew, whom he still addressed as ‘my dear Sir’, touching upon various 
medical, archaeological and personal topics.” Like Pettigrew, Leemans 
father was a medical professional, and Leemans wrote to thank Pettigrew 
for sending copies of his various pamphlets and offprints on subjects such 
as cholera and ‘hydrophobia’, or rabies. Pettigrew's pamphlet on cholera 
was published in 1831 as the second cholera pandemic raged across 
Europe, but before it reached Britain the year after, causing thousands of 
deaths.” Leemans also referred in passing to Pettigrew's feud with the 
Charing Cross Hospital, which was at the time in the process of firing him 
for corruption, after he extracted a payment of £500 for appointing a 
friend to a lucrative post.? Leemans’ comments:‘I am very glad to hear 
that the hospital affair turned into the shame of your base opposers' seem 
to suggest that Pettigrew had prevailed in this dispute, but this was not 
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the case.** Much of this letter and several that follow are made up of 
gossip about the National Museum of Antiquities, enquiries about 
relatives and mutual friends, and discussions of Leemans’ and Pettigrew’s 
research. 

These shared interests were by no means restricted to Egyptology. 
Leemans published a paper on British archaeology shortly after his visit, 
and his correspondence with Pettigrew shows that both men were 
studying Chinese and Indian antiquities.** From 1837 Pettigrew began 
to compile his four-volume collection of biographical studies of famous 
figures in the history of medicine, the Medical Portrait Gallery, as a 
distraction after the death of his eldest son in India.” Each entry in the 
collection included a portrait and, where possible, an autograph of 
the figure in question, and Pettigrew enlisted Leemans in his search for a 
portrait and autograph of the Dutch physician Herman Boerhaave.” 
Leemans in turn used Pettigrew to advertise and distribute his books to 
British antiquarians, and the two discussed and exchanged copies of their 
publications for several years.” 

This exchange of sources, references and texts is a familiar aspect of 
international academic correspondence and networks through to the 
present, and was by no means one-sided. In 1837 Richard William Howard 
Vyse blasted and broke his way into the Great Pyramid of Giza and 
uncovered a number of new inscriptions, including the first evidence that 
Khufu was the builder of the pyramid.?? Vyse's discoveries were not 
published in full for some time, and Leemans - then close to completing his 
first published collection of Egyptian inscriptions — wrote to Pettigrew 
twice, in 1837 and 1838, asking for a draft copy of the pyramid texts that 
had been deposited at the Royal Society of Literature.” 

Leemans also requested a copy of the Sanskrit inscription on an 
Indian bronze statue in Pettigrew’s collection, and sent sheets of the 
appropriate paper along with detailed instructions on making pressings, 
to be carried out by Pettigrew’s son William.” Here again we see an 
international scholarly network in operation: the pressing was not for 
Leemans but formed part of a collection of Indian inscriptions he was 
collecting on behalf of his friend Eugene-Vincent-Stanislas Jacquet 
(1811-38), who intended to publish a Corpus Inscriptionum Indicoreum.*! 
Jacquet was a brilliant and precocious linguist and a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris: within six months of Leemans’ letter Jacquet had 
dropped dead of exhaustion, pencil in hand, surrounded by a collection 
of artefacts.? The exchange of pressings highlights the significance of 
correspondence networks and ‘invisible colleges’ in the movement of 
material objects as well as information during this period.** 
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In the mid-1830s Leemans’ situation at the National Museum 
of Antiquities was still insecure, and the museum itself was woefully 
underfunded.* It is perhaps unsurprising that a few months after his 
return to Holland he was still feeling nostalgic for the British Museum and 
his friends in London, writing wistfully about the possibilities of 
employment (‘My constant wishes are to get a situation in England ... 
I wish Sir John Soane would make me the director of his collection’), 
but also confessing that ‘a place at the Br. Museum would hardly agree to 
my aversion of being bound to do my duty, by laws and instructions’.*° 
Leemans’ description of his work in Leiden wavered between contentment 
at the freedom he enjoyed and dissatisfaction at the lack of money, books 
and resources: the Dutch economy was still recovering from the expensive 
wars of the early 1800s, with lasting impacts on what had been a world- 
leading scientific and intellectual community.” 


Networks of people and things 


In the early nineteenth century a number of major collections of Egyptian 
antiquities were brought to Britain and sold, some at auction, and most 
divided into multiple sales: many European museums can trace large 
proportions of their Egyptian collections, or even their origins, to 
these sales. Some had originated as private collections, while others like 
Henry Salt’s were accumulated for the purpose of export and sale. These 
sales served as important nexuses for the international Egyptological 
community, often being preceded by lavish exhibitions of the antiquities, 
and with published sales catalogues that formed significant elements of 
the meagre scholarly literature.’ The second sale of Giovanni d'Athanasi's 
collection was scheduled for March 1837,°° and Leemans wrote to 
Pettigrew in December 1836 rather wistfully: 


Perhaps, if my occupations allow me in the spring an absence of ten 
or 12 days, I would try to cast an eye at the Athanasi’s collection, the 
catalogue of which you had the kindness to procure me, but, as 
I doubt very much, if I shall be able to fulfill this plan, perhaps I am 
to trouble you afterwards for some information about some lots, 
before the collection is to be sold.” 


Leemans’ plan came to fruition, and the following March found him 


in London, assessing the choice artefacts including a high-status 
sarcophagus, and making arrangements to have breakfast with Pettigrew 
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before the auction commenced.^ He also made some purchases on behalf 
of the museum, as noted in the catalogue of Egyptian antiquities he 
published in 1840: 


Quelques achats partiels, à l'occasion des ventes des collections 
SALT en 1825 et D'ATHANASI en 1837 à Londres, ont contribué 
à augmenter les trésors des antiquités Égyptiennes et à assurer 
au Musée des Pays-Bas une place distinguée parmi ceux du 
premier rang.*! 


In the same catalogue introduction, he cites Pettigrew’s History of 
Egyptian Mummies as the authoritative text on Egyptian mummification. 
In these transactions we can glimpse the operation of one fragment of an 
international scholarly network: in Pettigrew’s acquiring the sales 
catalogue and sending it to Leemans in Leiden; in Leemans’ travelling to 
London for the sale; and in his return to Leiden with antiquities 
transported from Egypt to Britain by a Greek dealer.? The value of 
nineteenth-century correspondence networks as sources in the history of 
collections is well attested.^? 


Letters of introduction 


Beyond the exchange of data and materials, Leemans’ letters reveal a 
great deal about the activities of international scholarly networks through 
recommendations and introductions. Leemans clearly appreciated the 
warm reception he received from the Pettigrew family, and felt secure 
enough in the ensuing friendship to offer introductions to the Pettigrews 
to friends and colleagues travelling to London. Presumably these would 
have been part of a set of introductions to various relevant figures in 
London’s social and intellectual circles, but Leemans’ letters also suggest 
that he recognised the value of Pettigrew’s networks beyond their 
immediate shared areas of interest. Leemans’ letters include introductions 
to five people: a scientist, a linguist, an Egyptologist, an artist and a 
physician, and it is worth considering these in a little more detail. 

The first introduction comes in November 1837, naming one ‘Dr F 
Crausz’, a family friend of Leemans who was travelling to the Cape via 
London.** Leemans states that Crausz is keen to gather information on 
zoology, mineralogy and other areas of natural history and asks Pettigrew 
to provide introductions to suitable scholars and societies, as well as 
hospitality to a young man alone in a foreign city. It is most likely that 
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‘F Crausz’ is Christian Ferdinand Friedrich von Krauss (1812-1890), a 
German scientist and collector. Krauss studied zoology and mineralogy and 
was awarded his PhD at Heidelberg in 1836. In 1838 he sailed from Britain 
to the Cape Province in South Africa. Many of the items he collected during 
his travels were sold to the British Museum, and he subsequently worked at 
the Staatliches Museum für Naturkunde in his hometown of Stuttgart. He 
subsequently served as director of the museum from 1856.*° 

Leemans’ next introduction was given to his friend Dr Benjamin 
Frederik Matthes (1818-1908), who was enjoying a ‘scientific stay in 
London’ and had brought with him a copy of one of Leemans’ Egyptological 
publications to give to Pettigrew.^ Leemans introduced Matthes to 
Pettigrew’s daughter Eliza in particular, stating that ‘Eliza will remember 
his sister and brothers; we used to meet with them at Kroonesteyn ... 
I may perhaps hope that her protection will be granted to my friend". At 
the time, Matthes, then just 20 or 21 years old, was embarking on along 
and successful career as a missionary, linguist and Bible translator: much 
of his work took place in Indonesia.“ A later traveller in the region 
recalled having met Matthes many years earlier, and that '[h]e wrote a 
grammar and a dictionary of both the Booginese and the Macassar 
tongues [and] translated the Bible into these languages’, but noted that 
‘[hlis success as a converter to the Christian faith has not been lasting'.^? 
Translations of religious texts may have been an interest that Matthes and 
Pettigrew shared: through his work as librarian to the Duke of Sussex, 
Pettigrew had catalogued and studied a vast collection of religious texts 
including hundreds of different translations of the Bible.*° 

The only Egyptologist that Leemans introduced to the Pettigrews 
was the young German scholar Karl Lepsius (1810-1884). Leemans’ note 
is brief: he introduced Lepsius as ‘one of the first hieroglyphical scholars 
now existing’ and that he had given him a letter to pass on to Eliza 
Pettigrew." It is likely that by 1838 Pettigrew would have been aware of 
Lepsius, whose work during this period was focused on refining 
Champollion's work on Egyptian grammar.” Lepsius had studied 
archaeology and philology at Leipzig, Góttingen and Berlin, and spent 
time in Paris where he became interested in Egyptology. He subsequently 
travelled around Europe for several years to study Egyptian collections in 
Italy; Holland, where he presumably met Leemans; and Britain, where he 
arrived with an introduction to Pettigrew. In later years Lepsius worked 
at Berlin University and the Egyptian Museum of Berlin: he is widely 
acknowledged as one of the foremost Egyptologists of the nineteenth 
century and an important figure in the development of the discipline.” 

The fourth introduction in this collection was given to the lithographer 
and engraver James Erxleben.** Unlike Krauss, Matthes and Lepsius, 
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Erxleben was looking for paid work in London and Leemans’ introduction 
to Pettigrew is professional rather than personal in tone, although he notes 
that Erxleben ‘has been introduced here in Leyden in the best family 
circles’.°° Leemans introduced Erxleben to Pettigrew as an anatomical 
illustrator, perhaps knowing that Pettigrew had employed several skilled 
artists including George Cruikshank in illustrating his own anatomical and 
archaeological publications. I have found few records of Erxleben’s life: 
born in Germany, he was based in Leiden around 1830-1839 and is best 
known for his zoological and anatomical lithographs, as well as his later 
work with the palaeontologist Richard Owen.’ This professional success 
fulfilled Leemans’ promise to Pettigrew that ‘I feel convinced, that after 
having made some [portraits] in London, he shall get plenty ofoccupation.”” 

In his final introduction, Leemans asked Pettigrew’s support for a 
medical student named Fleck, then studying at Leiden but planning to 
study surgery in London subsequently.°* This is most likely Francis Le 
Sueur Fleck of the Cape Province, who would have been around 20 years 
old at the time of writing in 1841. Leemans introduced Fleck as a model 
student and a family friend, and asks for Pettigrew’s professional support 
as a prominent surgeon: he also asks that the Pettigrew family make Fleck 
welcome in their home.?? Fleck’s obituary indicates that after his return 
to South Africa he served as a medic with the military in the Seventh 
Xhosa War of 1846-1847, a particularly unpleasant conflict during which 
his ‘constitution not naturally strong received a shock by which it was ever 
after affected’. Fleck subsequently suffered from poor health and died in 
Cape Town in 1851 at the age of 30. 

In considering these letters of introduction, it is worth bearing in 
mind the generational difference between Leemans, born in 1809, and 
Pettigrew, born in 1791. At the time of writing, Krauss, Lepsius, Fleck and 
Matthes were all young men in their twenties, within a few years of 
Leemans’ own age and the contemporaries of Pettigrew’s older children 
(of whom more below). This suggests that correspondence of this kind 
can illuminate the intergenerational as well as the international 
dimensions of intellectual and personal networks in the history of 
archaeology, and themes such as power, patronage and influence. 


The Pettigrew and Leemans families 


Leemans’ letters shed some light on Pettigrew’s immediate family: the 
letters often include greetings to Pettigrew’s wife Elizabeth and their 
children Eliza, William, Augustus, Samuel, Emily and Julia. Leemans 
writes of the Pettigrew children with familiarity and affection, referring 
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to Emily and Julia as ‘the little Chinese apples’, presumably from the 
Dutch word for orange, ‘sinaasappel’, which derives from ‘Sina’, the 
antiquated European term for China.°' It seems that, on his 1836 visit, 
Leemans found the Pettigrew family to be warm and welcoming to a 
young foreigner: this atmosphere of domestic harmony and openness is 
recalled in the memoirs of Pettigrew's son Samuel.” Leemans added a PS 
to one of his letters with warm regards to Mrs Pettigrew, noting ‘the marks 
of friendship & interest, she favoured me with’. 

Part of the reason for Leemans’ nostalgia for Britain might be found 
in the repeated references in his letters to Pettigrew’s oldest daughter 
Eliza, who at the time of his first visit in 1836 was 24 years old, unmarried 
and living at home.” The letters indicate that, a few months after Leemans 
returned to Holland in 1836, Eliza went to visit him there. A letter of 
December 1836 sends her greetings from Leemans’ younger brother and 
enclosed letters to Eliza from his mother and sister, and from the widow 
of Caspar Reuvens.^ In a letter of 1838, by which time he had begun to 
address Pettigrew as ‘my dear friend!’ he wrote that ‘I owe a long letter to 
Eliza.’ Later that year in his letter of introduction for Lepsius, Leemans 
mentioned that ‘I have given to Dr Lepsius a letter for Elise, which will 
give you further particulars, but as I feared that perhaps she might not yet 
be returned from the country, I take the liberty to send a recommendation 
to you personally.’” This suggests that Leemans’ correspondence with 
Eliza was at least as frequent as his letters to her father. 

Pettigrew's children generally married well, and Leemans appears to 
have been reasonably independently wealthy.°® However, on a visit to his 
hometown in 1840, Leemans met Maria Cornelia de Virieu, who came from 
a moderately aristocratic family, and the pair were married later that year. 
His wife suffered from extreme sea-sickness, which not only prevented a 
planned trip to Egypt but meant that Leemans' visits to Britain ended as 
well.*? The friendship with Eliza seems to have been maintained, and when 
in 1841 he wrote to report the birth of his first child he noted that he owed 
Eliza a letter, and that she had informed him of the death of her sister-in- 
law, for which he sent his condolences.” In 1843 Eliza, then 31, married a 
family friend, Captain (later Admiral) Sir William Henry Dillon, at 63 more 
than twice her age and some 12 years older than her father.” 


The end of the correspondence 


After 1843 the archived correspondence comes to an end, at roughly the 
same time as Pettigrew's active involvement in Egyptology. In 1834 his 
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History of Egyptian Mummies had been a modest sensation, and in 1836 
his mummy unrolling at the Royal Institute had been attended by allthe 
prominent figures in British Egyptology as well as leading scientists. But 
the field of Egyptology was developing fast, driven in part by the growing 
number of translations of ancient Egyptian texts.”? I suspect, but cannot 
be certain, that Pettigrew could read hieroglyphic texts but that his 
knowledge ofthe languages of ancient Egypt was relatively slight. In 1842 
he began to publish the Encyclopaedia Aegyptiaca, aiming to produce a 
comprehensive overview of the field. The first volume, covering only the 
short section AAH-ABO, was the only one produced, as the work failed to 
attract sufficient subscribers.? 

Nonetheless, when in 1843 Samuel Birch sought references for his 
post at the British Museum, he approached Leemans as a distinguished 
colleague, saying that ‘I shall be glad of your testimony to my slight writs 
to join with these of the English Egyptian antiquaries Mrs. Osburn and 
Pettigrew’.”* Despite this deference, Birch, Leemans and Lepsius were part 
of the new generation of Egyptologists grounded in philology, whereas 
Pettigrew, who had by this point begun holding public mummy unrollings 
to make money, was part of the old.” 

Whether the friendship faded once Leemans' visits to Britain ended 
or for some other reason is difficult to say, not least as the Pettigrew 
papers are incomplete. In John Lee's letters to Leemans he reports in 
1847 that ‘[ylour friends Mr Gray, Mr Pettigrew and Mr Burgon are 
well.” In 1864 Lee informed Leemans, ‘Your old friend Mr Pettigrew is 
cheerful but an invalid, he resides near London and with his daughters 
and he publishes the transactions of the British Archaeological 
Association". A year later Pettigrew died, and was buried with his wife in 
Brompton Cemetery. 


Conclusion 


Leemans' letters to Pettigrew trace fragments of the geography of 
Egyptological knowledge, and of the interpersonal relationships that 
provided the foundations and scaffolding for these scholarly networks. 
Written at a time when postal correspondence was growing swifter, 
cheaper and more reliable, they provide a fascinating insight into a 
relationship, both personal and intellectual, that encompassed family and 
friends across several countries.’® The warmth of the household towards 
a young foreign visitor seems to have kindled Leemans' lasting affection 
for the Pettigrews and perhaps for Britain in general. 
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One of the aims of this chapter was to evaluate a set of correspondence 
between two individuals to consider what insights it could offer into 
wider intellectual, historical, spatial, personal and social contexts. The 
relative wealth of material outlined above, in particular the insights 
into international networks demonstrated in the letters of introduction, 
support the idea that interpersonal correspondence has considerable 
value in tracing both intellectual and personal lives and networks in the 
history of archaeology. Given the scale, it might be excessive to speak of 
an ‘invisible college’ in early nineteenth-century European Egyptology, 
but these different forms of connections are nonetheless of interest. 
The letters from Leemans to Pettigrew trace the movement of scholars, 
texts, data and expertise across national, institutional, generational and 
linguistic boundaries, while providing levels of personal detail that 
allow us to weave these threads of connection into more lifelike portraits 
of the individuals involved. Amongst Pettigrew’s surviving corres- 
pondence, Leemans’ letters are distinctively lively, for example skipping 
quickly from a very moving, detailed account of his son’s birth to thoughts 
on his forthcoming publications, and then to a comment on Pettigrew’s 
complicated relationship with the Duke of Sussex, and finally to a testimony 
for a friend.” The letters show snapshots of the brief points of intersection 
in the lives of two notable Egyptologists set against the social, intellectual 
and familial worlds of early nineteenth-century Europe. 
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Life-writing Vere Gordon Childe 
from secret surveillance files 


Katie Meheux 


Scramble the letters of the word file’ and the result is a ‘life’. 
(Fiona Capp 1993, 3) 


Introduction 


This study will examine the secret surveillance files kept by the Security 
Service (M15) on Vere Gordon Childe (1892-1957), one of the most 
admired archaeologists of the twentieth century’. Childe’s use of Marxist 
approaches in his work has been widely studied, but his associated 
political activities have received much less attention. Security Service files 
offer uniquely comprehensive insights for life-writing him politically. 
They reveal the full diversity of Childe’s political activities — civil liberties 
and anti-fascist campaigner, pacifist and anti-nuclear advocate, inter- 
nationalist and ‘progressive’ intellectual — and provide an overarching 
narrative or biography that charts his political life from Conscientious 
Objector to ‘extreme Socialist’, communist fellow traveller and, perhaps 
briefly, member of the Communist Party of Great Britain (hereafter 
CPGB). Early surveillance of Childe, carried out for a few intense months 
in 1917 during the First World War, was followed by flurries of interest in 
1919 and 1922. From 1932, entries were added annually until 1955, 
when his file was closed. Childe died with an open security file kept on 
him by the Australian Security Intelligence Organization (hereafter 
ASIO), however, the balance of evidence suggests he was not an ‘MI5 
target’, rather only of tangential interest.’ 

Childe’s files allow us to reinterpret his political life-path, 
interactions, networks and allegiances. They also offer new perspectives 
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on accepted narratives, challenging for example, long-held ideas that 
Childe died disillusioned with communism.? Most significantly, the files 
allow us to see Childe’s life against the backdrop of the political turbulence 
of the twentieth century and within the context of the rich creativity of 
left-wing ‘progressive’ culture and science, Marxist and otherwise. This 
contextualised examination reframes Childe as a progressive intellectual, 
bound into left-wing culture by shared interests and long friendships, 
rather than merely an isolated ‘Marxist’ archaeologist. 


Life-writing from secret surveillance files 


Secret surveillance files released into the public domain, many from 
totalitarian regimes, have been increasingly used for history and life-writing.* 
They are not without their challenges: inaccuracies, inadequacies of data 
preservation and bias.’ They need to be contextualised, compared with other 
security service files‘ and life-writing sources, and examined against security 
services’ history and practice to gain a balanced understanding. 

Surveillance files are eclectic collections of intelligence gathered 
by techniques ranging from stealing documents, to eavesdropping on 
conversations, informant allegations and intercepting wireless signals. 
Methods of acquisition are often unreliable, for example, partially overheard 
conversations.’ Information is collected at random and little effort made to 
give shape and coherence to events. Narratives are marked by repetitions, 
inaccuracies and the slow accretion of details that attempt to characterise the 
subject and fit them into networks of ‘subversion’. Sources are diverse: forms, 
press clippings, letters, photographs, reports and bureaucratic memos.* 

For life-writing, security files act as biographies constructed from 
political and bureaucratic perspectives.? These biographies are hostile, 
lacking balance or sympathetic perspective. They are unauthorised: 
all information was obtained illegally.!° They are akin to criminal records, 
but function not to identify crimes, rather to characterise subjects as 
dangerous social types." Yet these same files contain information of 
enormous value. Security files were accrued during subjects' lifetimes by 
trained, experienced operatives who were external to their lives, offering 
valuable, alternative perspectives and helping us avoid the pitfalls of 
presentism, nostalgia and false memory. They provide a wealth of 
corroborative detail and often include vital chronologies of movements, 
activities, associations and networks.'? 

Some studies see MIS files as impersonal, neutral records.'* However, 
we must be wary of the reality effect' created by detailed official reportage 
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and bureaucracy. We must also be wary of claims of neutrality. MI5 was a 
civilian organisation with no executive powers and its personnel had no 
power to arrest or detain individuals, but they could still intimidate or 
misrepresent suspects, in the process changing surveillance records from 
passive knowledge stores to active, transformative agents.’ Left-wing 
intellectuals and communists, including Childe, knew they were being 
spied upon and this awareness impacted upon their lives.!° While based at 
Dingwall as a Royal Commissioner for Ancient Monuments in Scotland, 
Childe became convinced that his mail was being secretly opened and spent 
a day travelling to and from Kingussie to post a letter outside the Highland 
Security Zone. He was not paranoid; his mail was being opened." 


KV2/2148 and KV2/2149: Gordon Childe and 
the ‘Red Menace’ 


In March 2006, the secret surveillance files kept on Childe by M15 were 
released by the National Archives into the public domain.'® This release 
was unexceptional; the files were merely included in the fourteenth batch 
of records of historical interest released since the Intelligence Services 
Act of 1994.'° The majority of M15 files released have been Personal 
(PF Series) Files (reference KV2): thousands of personal files of alleged 
foreign agents, dissidents, right and left-wing extremists, pacifists and 
anti-conscriptionists kept under surveillance as potential threats to 
national security.” This seemingly widespread surveillance should be 
kept in perspective. In 1991, the short-lived opening of former Soviet 
Committee for State Security (KGB) archives revealed 9.5 million files; 
many more had been destroyed.” 

Childe’s files were included in a release of KV2 files on ‘Communists 
and suspected Communists’, but no mention of him was made in the 
accompanying publicity.” This lack of interest emphasises that whilst 
Childe is the only British archaeologist known (so far) to possess 
a security file, he was merely one of thousands of individuals kept 
under surveillance for communist connections. The security services 
considered the ‘Red Menace’ to be the greatest threat to the stability of 
the British Empire.” Childe was a regular visitor to Central and Eastern 
Europe and much admired by colleagues there (Figure 12.1). These 
visits, networks and admiration made him suspect in the eyes of both 
MIS and MI6. 

Records held by MI5 on Childe were released in two files: 
KV2/2148 (1917-1952) and KV2/2149 (1952-1955).** The break 
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Figure 12.1 Vere Gordon Childe with a teddy bear given to him by 
students from Brno University, now in the Czech Republic. Date and 
photographer are unknown. UCL Institute of Archaeology Archives, 
oversized photos box. 


between the KV2 files was associated with bureaucratic process: 
in 1952, MI5 was transferred from the War Office to the Home Office 
and record-keeping was transferred to a new administrative ‘A’ branch.” 
When compared to other contemporary KV2 files, little is exceptional 
about Childe’s files, except the documents from the First World War, 
which rarely survive in KV2 files.” 

MI5 files were internal documents formulated to assess security 
risks and provide advice for government agencies. They were the 
result of a system established during the 1930s: an observation section 
investigated suspects; their reports were sent to the Registry." Registry 
staff opened a single file on an individual and all relevant papers, 
along with extracts from other files, were placed within it.” A ‘look 
up’, a request for an internal search of records, on Childe prepared in 
April-May 1941 offers us a rare summary of the complex investigative 
files then cross-referenced to Childe’s personal file:?? 
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e SF455/6 V9.294 and SF455/15 V5.163A referring to national 
security, enemy propaganda or communist activities 

. OF 73/1 3X, identifying an organisation to which Childe belonged 

. L12A, 8A, 15A, 18A, etc., ‘list’ files relating to investigations carried 
out on individuals or organisations. L197A/27 (mis-numbered as 
L107A/27) referred to Childe's friend, German archaeologist and 
refugee Gerhard Bersu 

E SZ 5309/F 29.7.31 from Scotland Yard's police countersubversion 
files, probably Childe's 1920s Special Branch file. 


Childe's KV2 files are primarily the product of MIS investigations but also 
include documents from other organisations. The earliest surveillance of 
Childe was by the Home Office during the First World War.” Childe was 
subsequently investigated by police forces, notably Special Branch, the 
countersubversion unit of the London Metropolitan Police, the British 
Secret Intelligence Service, known as SIS or its military intelligence cover 
designation MI6, and Indian Political Intelligence (IPI), established to 
monitor revolutionary Indian nationalism.?! 

Childe's KV2 files contain many Special Branch documents. He also 
had separate Special Branch files, but these cannot be accessed as Special 
Branch files remain closed.” Special Branch defined subversion more 
broadly than MIS, keeping files on nationalists, atheists, trade unionists 
and pacifists.” This means that Special Branch records preserved in 
Childe's KV2 files are particularly useful in revealing his involvement with 
a broad range of left’ organisations, notably the Association of Scientific 
Workers and the National Council for Civil Liberties (NCCL). 

Individuals kept under surveillance in one country often ended 
up under surveillance in others, for the security services were linked 
together by networks of communication and shared intelligence. This was 
particularly true of Britain, where security networks also embraced 
countries of the Empire/Commonwealth and allied nations. A summary of 
Childe's political and academic life produced for MI6 in 1955 was shared 
with ASIO; the document still remains in Childe’s ASIO file.** Childe also 
had afile with their predecessor, the Counter Espionage Bureau, established 
in Australia during the First World War. This file was kept between 1917 
and 1919 and started on MI5 advice because of Childe's war-resistance; no 
trace of it survives.” Childe was an international traveller throughout his 
life and other, similar surveillance files may await discovery elsewhere. 

Comparison with other KV2 files reveals that surveillance of Childe 
was irregular and inconsistent. His files do not include any photos 
or descriptions of him, which would have been needed for personal 
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surveillance, such as following him. His phones were never tapped, 
nor his car number plates recorded.” Information was added to Childe’s 
files every year sporadically between 1932 and 1955, but this often 
consisted of short references, for example an entry in April 1955, reporting 
on an article Childe had written for the ‘Communist’ journal Past and 
Present.” Childe’s interest to MIS was essentially tangential, resulting from 
his involvement with the political organisations that were their real focus, 
including the Marx Memorial Library, whose board Childe joined in 1938 
(Figure 12.2), and the Society for Cultural Relations with the Soviet 
Union.* Surveillance of him appears to have been justified and self- 
perpetuated as much by historical information as his current activities. 
Childe was a direct target for investigation on only three occasions, 
all during wartime: in 1917, 1940-1941 and 1950-1951.” The World 
Wars and the Korean War (1950-1953) caused MIS and wider society in 
general to regard Childe and others with unorthodox political opinions 
with increased suspicion. Childe was aware of this: when asked in 1943 
by the CPGB to protest at the release of British fascists detained without 
trial under the controversial wartime Defence Regulation 18B, he refused: 


I am not prepared to protest against the release of any 18B detainee. 
This monstrous regulation is far more likely to be used under the 
present administration against you and me than against reactionaries.*' 


Figure 12.2 The Marx Memorial Library, 7a Clerkenwell Green, 
London. The library, founded in 1933, was kept under observation by MI5 
because of its close association with the CPGB. Reproduced from 
Wikimedia Commons under the terms of CC BY-SA 2.0. Uploaded 
6 December 2005 by user Justinc. 
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Childe’s files as sources for life-writing, 
biography and history 


Childe’s files, as will be seen, allow us to reconstruct an over-arching, 
nuanced narrative for life-writing him politically. But it should be 
recognised that the files are, nonetheless, both imperfect and problematic: 
in preservation, contextualisation and bias, and as interpretation. There 
are significant gaps in the files. Childe’s files have been released with 
many documents withheld, stamped ‘retained in Department under 
section 3(4) of the Public Records Act’. Two entries are omitted because 
they are MI6 files: material from a 1950 operation ‘STAND’; MI6 prohibits 
the release of any documents. Omissions do not necessarily relate to 
Childe; one omitted document, for example, protected the identity of an 
undercover agent.^ 

Omissions dating to the 1920s are most significant. Entries in 
KV2/2148 jump from 9 to 24a, with the gap between numbered both 10 
and 23a and labelled with the name and personal file number of Childe's 
friend Raymond Postgate, one of the founders of the CPGB.“ This suggests 
that 13 documents relating to Childe were placed in Postgate's file. This 
file has never been released and may no longer exist: a frustrating hiatus in 
our understanding of Childe's early relationship with the CPGB and wider 
nascent communist and pacifist networks.“ Sir Basil Thomson, then Head 
of Special Branch, commented that pacifists were ‘busy tearing off their 
disguise and reappearing under their proper garb as revolutionaries'.^? 

Most information in Childe's file was gathered using Home 
Office Warrants (HOWs), which authorised the interception of mail." A 
HOW was first taken out on Childe on 25 June 1917 and closed after 
his return to Australia on 25 October 1917. A second HOW was taken 
out by Scotland Yard on 28 September 1922 on Childe's address at 
34 Cartwright Gardens.^? This HOW was never cancelled. The context of 
intercepted letters is not always clear, as they were placed in Childe's file 
separate from main investigations. But they allow us to see ‘light and 
shade' in his political opinions. One letter, for example, that he sent to the 
communist-dominated Second World Student Congress in Prague on 
1 May 1950 points to an internationalist perspective: 


Students should everywhere combine for the advancement of 
knowledge, the pooling of human experience and the benefit 
of Mankind across the artificial boundaries and curtains that have 
been erected by politicians. I trust your congress in Praha will 
promote such co-operation on a truly international scale and wish 
all success to your deliberations.^ 
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Another demonstrates that Childe’s devotion to Soviet Russia was not 
unquestioning. To his friend John Lewis, CPGB member and editor of 
Modern Quarterly journal, Childe wrote in 1945: ‘Russia was swell, 
though it left doubts on certain fronts.’°° 

An intercepted letter apparently inviting Childe to be Vice-President 
of the Australia-New Zealand Civil Liberties Society in 1952 shows the 
unreliability of uncorroborated information.®! In 1954, the Society 
mounted a campaign to save from execution three men found guilty of the 
murder of Cecil Larsen, Resident Commissioner of the Pacific island of 
Niue. A letter from the honorary secretary to Childe, asking him to support 
their appeal, reveals that he was not in fact the Society’s Vice-President, had 
no association with them and was unconvinced by the case.°? 

Because the papers in Childe’s files have been siphoned off from 
investigative files, we often have only frustrating glimpses of his 
activities. In 1947, for example, taps on the phone of leading CPGB 
intellectual Maurice Cornforth revealed that Childe was interested 
in joining the Engels Society, an association of Marxist scientists.^? In 
1948, the Engels Society became involved in the Lysenko Controversy, 
the dismissal of Western genetics as ‘unsound Neo-Darwinism’ by Soviet 
scientist Lysenko that became a fiercely fought Cold War debate about 
scientific freedom.°* Many communist scientists, notably geneticist J. B. 
S. Haldane, struggled to ally their commitment to scientific freedom 
with their allegiance to Soviet Communism.°’This intriguing, isolated 
reference reveals Childe’s involvement in the debate and raises possible 
reasons for his post-war disenchantment with intellectual Soviet 
Communism. 

Recognition and balancing of bias are also vital. Childe attended a 
garden party on 17 July 1936 given in honour of the Russian ambassador 
Ivan Maisky by the Edinburgh branch of the Society for Cultural Relations 
with the USSR. Childe’s role as the Society’s President was taken as 
evidence that he was a ‘communist’ by Glasgow police.” This idea was 
perpetuated and recycled in his files to the extent that the Secretary of 
State for Scotland refused to appoint Childe as a Royal Commissioner of 
Ancient Monuments in Scotland because he was a ‘communist’, although 
this accusation was later refuted.” Newspaper reports suggest, however, 
that the party was a social and diplomatic event held in the garden of 
an Edinburgh clergyman, Rev. J. E. Hamilton. The entry thus reflects not 
the activities of revolutionary communists, rather the prejudices of the 
security services.°° 

Childe’s Marxist writings have been used by archaeologists as 
primary evidence of his political beliefs and loyalties, but they are absent 
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from his KV2 files.” This absence serves as a much-needed reminder not 
only that Childe’s political life and literary output were often unrelated, 
but that the central weakness of the files for life-writing is the absence of 
Childe’s own subjective political experience. Instead, we see him always 
through the gaze of others: policemen; security services operatives; 
colleagues in the CPGB; informants. 


Reconstructing Childe’s political biography: 
A life-writing narrative 


The security services kept Childe under sporadic observation for nearly 
40 years, most of his adult life, in the process inadvertently providing an 
overarching narrative or biography of his political life. This narrative 
allows us to order evidence from other sources for Childe’s life and 
contextualise it within contemporary political and culture developments. 
It also identifies gaps in our knowledge and offers possibilities for future 
research. In the long term, this tentative ‘biography’ or framework also 
provides potential for comparing and contrasting the development 
of Childe’s political, largely Marxist, thought and writings with his 
political activities. 


1917: Conscientious Objector; war resister; 
international socialist; civil liberties campaigner 


Childe's KV2 file begins with investigations by MI5 in summer 1917 
following the official reporting to the Home Office of comments that he 
made to his friend and fellow student, Conscientious Objector Philip T. 
Davies, then imprisoned in Dorchester Prison. Officials decided that 
Childe had ‘expressed himself in favour of German submarine success and 
of a Revolution here’ and referred him to MI5, standard practice where 
espionage or subversion was suspected. MI5 took out a HOW on Childe 
and he was followed by Oxford City police; Assistant Superintendent 
Nawes reported ‘visits to theatre, pictures’. Entries describe Childe as 
‘probably the ugliest man in the world’ and ‘thoroughly perverted’, 
demonstrating the prejudice and hostility of serving military officers 
towards Childe. Such language was commonly used to describe war- 
resisters, who were considered ‘unmanly’, cowardly, shirking and 
homosexual, echoing the unfounded accusations of Childe’s infatuation 
with Davies found in the files.^? 
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Despite this surveillance, no concrete evidence of wrongdoing 
emerged. Childe was permitted to return to Australia, although MIS 
informed their Australian counterparts that Childe needed to be kept 
under observation. Major Frank Hall, in charge of MI5’s section covering 
the dominions, colonies and Ireland, ensured Childe had to take the 
longest and most dangerous sea route back to Australia, demonstrating 
the untrammelled secret power of MIS during war-time.°! 

We must be careful not to take the ‘reality effect’ produced by the 
reports at face value, rather contextualise them within both the wider 
social approbation displayed towards war-resisters and the war-time 
fears and prejudices of MIS, then a military organisation.‘ Childe was 
a committed international socialist, pacifist and war-resister, involved 
with several pioneering civil liberties organisations: the No Conscription 
Fellowship, the Union of Democratic Control, the National Council 
against Conscription and the pacifist Independent Labour Party. He kept 
questionable company at Oxford University (Figure 12.3): several of his 
friends from the Guild Socialist Movement were Conscientious Objectors; 
three had been imprisoned for their beliefs.°° 

As an Australian, Childe could not be conscripted, and as his 
radical friends fell afoul of the British war machine, he increasingly 
acted for them. A letter from Alan Kaye, a friend of Childe and a leader 
of the Guild Socialists, to Labour MP Thomas Edmund Harvey, a 
supporter of Conscientious Objectors, suggests that Childe was not 
acting upon an infatuation, rather visiting Davies on behalf of his wider 
political friendship group, with Davies’ agreement, to keep him 
informed of political developments and show support.” Childe’s 
comments about submarine warfare emphasise this. They were not his 
own opinions, rather the common call of anti-war protestors in 1917 
who wanted a negotiated peace, notably the Union of Democratic 
Control.‘ It is also interesting to note that Childe's closest friend and 
roommate at Oxford, future CPGB leader Rajani Palme Dutt, was 
expelled the same month that Childe visited Davies for spreading 
‘international socialist propaganda’, including pledging support to the 
Bolshevik revolutionary cause.°° 

However, we must also recognise that the fears of MI5 were not 
unwarranted. Childe showed signs of being a Revolutionary. In June 
1917, a conference was convened in Leeds to honour the Russian 
Revolution. Nearly 20,000 people attended amid calls for immediate 
negotiated peace, universal suffrage and independence for India and 
Egypt. Short-lived ‘soviets’ or workers councils were established.‘ 
Childe, as President of the Oxford Union of Democratic Control, was a 
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Figure 12.3 Childe at Oxford, wearing graduation robes and probably 
datingto 1916/17. Photographer unknown. UCL Institute of Archaeology 
Archives. Childe Notes and Miscellaneous. Box 23.12. 


delegate to the conference. He was also willing to lie and subvert 
authority; he misrepresented himself to the prison authorities, referring 
to ‘my friend the Pro-Provost of Queens'.^ MI5, as they saw it, had 
reason to be suspicious. 


1919-1922: Transnational socialism and revolution 


Fragmentary entries in Childe’s file dated between May and August 
1919,” while he was still in Australia, relate primarily to Australian and 
British security concerns about his contributions to the British pacifist 
newspaper Labour Leader, the official newspaper of the Independent 
Labour Party, banned from export in 1917.” Labour Leader supported 
the Bolshevik regime, promoted international socialism and criticised 
the government. 
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Special Branch were also concerned about letters Childe was 
receiving from ‘RTD’, who was linked with an Egyptian medical student, 
Mohammed Amin El-Biblawi, a suspected Egyptian revolutionary. The 
Egyptian insurgency of March 1919 challenged the stability of the British 
Empire and was actively encouraged by students introducing socialist 
ideas from Europe.” ‘RTD’ appears to have been Childe's friend, Rajani 
Palme Dutt, who was deeply involved in anti-imperialist agitation.” 
Childe’s activism in Australia at this time is well attested, but his KV2 files 
reveal fascinating new details not only of his anti-colonialism and 
radicalism, but also of the covert transnational networks that supported 
and sustained it. Childe was not alone in this transnational activism: his 
fellow Australian, radical internationalist Hessel Duncan Hall, is also 
mentioned. 

In September 1922, less than a year after his return to Britain, a 
HOW was taken out on Childe as ‘an extreme socialist’ closely connected 
to communists.’* Childe's contribution to the radical, communist-funded 
Labour Monthly seems to have been to blame; Special Branch took the 
warrant out at the end of September 1922, the same month his article 
was released.” Whilst this seems an overreaction, there was a widespread 
contemporary belief that a ‘Bolshevik’ revolution was imminent.’° 

MI5 also took careful note of Childe's continuing friendship 
with Oxford graduate Raymond Postgate, now a left-wing journalist, 
emphasising the importance of radical friendships and networks in 
both Childe's political life and his writings, an importance obscured by 
traditional interpretations of Childe as a political Toner. Frustratingly, 
files for this period are inaccessible and further details are missing, 
emphasising the important clues the KV2 files provide. However, we know 
that Childe did not become a communist, nor did he join the Society for 
Cultural Relations with the Soviet Union when it was founded in 1925.77 
Instead, he focused on his archaeological career, maintaining his political 
activities through left-wing organisations that occupied the Marxist 
middle ground, including the Labour Research Department Summer 
School and the Plebs League.” 

Only when Childe was established as Abercromby Professor do hints 
of his political activities re-emerge. In 1928, he was making plans to visit 
Russia." There are strong hints he retained his radical left-wing politics; 
Childe's friend, archaeologist Alexander Keiller, teased him that he would 
find even another old friend, Socialist MP George Lansbury, ‘unpleasantly 
and unsatisfactorily pink’.®° However, he still had little interest in the 
CPGB, telling his friend, Mary Alice Evatt in 1931 that the Communist 
Party was ‘quite hopeless here’.°! 
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The 1930s: the Society for Cultural Relations 

with the Soviet Union, Aid Spain, the India League, 
the Communist Party, the Association of 

Scientific Workers and the peace movement 


Childe’s KV2 files are rich with details of his activities during the 1930s, 
painting an unrivalled picture of his involvement with radical 
organisations. The range of organisations, anti-imperialist, anti-fascist 
and communist, and Childe’s own writings and statements, suggest that 
he was an active member of the Popular Front against Fascism.°? Childe’s 
political activities during this period have largely escaped notice from 
scholars, but one of his students recalled that ‘he was a Marxist, President 
of the Anglo-Soviet Society and a militant atheist, and these views 
obtruded into his lectures'.*? 

Most reports in Childe’s files from this period come from the Chief 
Constables of Edinburgh and Glasgow police forces, reflecting his 
tenure as Abercromby Professor of Archaeology at the University of 
Edinburgh. Reports from the Chief Constable of Glasgow are particularly 
interesting, for Glasgow was the centre of Scottish activity in support 
of the Republicans in the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939).** Childe was a 
patron of the Spanish Relief Committee and a critic of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, designed to prevent volunteers travelling to Spain to 
fight.^ He may also have had a secret role, with the Chief Constable of 
Glasgow alerting MIS to a report by communist ‘David Mackenzie’ that 
their ‘undercover man’ known as the ‘Professor’, was most likely Childe.** 
Childe was in Spain (Palma de Mallorca) in April 1936, on the eve of war 
and was friends with Pedro Bosch-Gimpera, archaeologist and Republican 
Minister.” Keiller also intriguingly asked Childe’s help for the son of his 
dentist, who had travelled to Spain to join the International Brigades.°® 

Plainclothes detectives attended meetings of the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh branches of the Society for Cultural Relations with the 
Soviet Union; Childe was president and founder, in 1932, of the Edinburgh 
branch. The security services were suspicious of the Society, which 
was both a genuine institution for studying Russian culture and an 
international communist ‘front’ organisation.” Hints of these complexities 
are revealed in a report on a meeting of 11 February 1932 at Calders 
Restaurant in Glasgow, with a string band and dancing, a lecture, Russian 
literature for sale and advertisements for Russian classes.?? 

Childe had visited India and was openly opposed to British colonial 
rule, but it was only in November 1938, when Childe became chairman 
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of a new branch of the India League in Edinburgh, that an Indian Political 
Intelligence ‘cross-reference’ occurs in his MIS file.” Indian Political 
Intelligence was concerned, as they believed the India League, a left- 
wing organisation dedicated to Indian independence, was communist 
controlled.’ Its leading figure, Vengalil Krishna Krishnan Menon, was 
part of the same libertarian, anti-fascist and anti-imperialist circles as 
Childe. In November 1938 he gave the inaugural speech for Childe's 
Edinburgh branch, stating that Indian independence was part of an 
international struggle for peace and democracy.? 

Childe also played a significant role in the new cultural institutions 
of the CPGB. He was on the board of the Marx Memorial Library and 
the editorial board of the Modern Quarterly journal.^* Launched in 
1937, the Modern Quarterly was described as ‘a progressive journal’ in 
which there was an 'attempt to discuss scientific and historical problems 
from a point of view that is Marxist, although some of our editorial 
board are not actually Marxists’.°° Childe, as an internationally 
acclaimed archaeologist and Marxist intellectual, was an important 
cultural asset for the CPGB. In 1943, an intercepted phone call advised: 
‘he is an important fellow and one we have to keep on good terms with’.°° 

Childe changed his attitude to Marxism and the CPGB with far 
greater regularity than is generally portrayed.” In 1937, he claimed that 
he would prefer a chair in Pittsburgh to Russia.” This intriguing comment 
suggests that, like his fellow socialist scientists Lancelot Hogben, J. G. 
Crowther and Julian Huxley, Childe may have been briefly enticed away 
from communism by the success of Roosevelt's New Deal public 
programme; Pittsburgh was a stronghold of the New Deal.” In 1938, he 
was reluctant to become involved in the Marx Memorial Library, 
concerned it would ‘tie a label’ around his neck that he was 'anxious to 
avoid’.!” At times, he was hostile about Soviet intellectuals, criticising 
their ‘lapsed scholasticism' and ‘pseudo-Marxism’.!°1 

The Popular Front provided an exciting range of political identities 
to explore during the 1930s. A range of left-wing affiliations of no interest 
to the security services are visible in newspapers, for example, Childe 
supported writer Naomi Mitchison in her unsuccessful bid as Socialist 
candidate for the University of Edinburgh Parliamentary seat.!°? Also 
missing from Childe’s KV2 files, because it was now ‘respectable’, are 
traces of Childe’s strong commitment to pacifism during the interwar 
period.'” These ‘respectable’ political activities warn us of the dangers of 
relying solely on the KV2 files to examine Childe’s political life. 

The interwar period was probably the most dynamic and creative 
period of Childe’s political life. He was involved in multiple organisations: 
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the Left Book Club, the India League, the Edinburgh Branch of Scientific 
Workers, the Spanish Relief Committee, the Society for Cultural Relations 
with the USSR and the peace movement. He may also have undertaken 
undercover work and travels. However, there are remarkably few traces 
of these activities in Childe’s contemporary archaeological work and 
Childe has been viewed as an isolated radical figure in Scotland.’ This 
interpretation should be revised: he was a leader of progressive left-wing 
culture in Scotland and a major intellectual contributor to the Popular 
Front against Fascism. 


World War Il: A communist ‘Fifth Column’, the German 
Archaeological Institute, Gerhard Bersu, anonymous 
denunciation and growing closer to the ‘Party’ 


The outbreak of the Second World War turned Childe’s left-wing political 
activism into a liability. On 3 May 1940, as ‘spy fever’ gripped Britain, an 
anonymous letter was handed into the Edinburgh military permit office, 
denouncing Childe and his friend Cathcart Roland (Roly) Wason (Figure 12.4): 


The following persons should be examined as their views on 
Anti-Scottish and Anti-British propaganda and as to their reputed 
work in Britain organising crimson Soviet enterprises and other 
subversive and vicious affairs.'^? 


Both men had worked together for the League of Prehistorians, an 
archaeological society set up by Childe’s students in the early 1930s, and 
it is possible that Childe and Wason were denounced by a member of the 
society, perhaps by one of their own students.'°° One former student 
accused Childe of ‘attempting to use the League for the propagation of his 
communist views’.'” Childe’s friendship with German archaeologist 
Gerhard Bersu also became problematic following Bersu's tribunal as an 
‘enemy alien’ in 1940, as did Childe’s membership of the Deutsches 
Archäologisches Institut (German Archaeological Institute) .!°® 

Scottish Command drew the conclusion that ‘Professor Childe was said 
to have had very socialist views and although he is opposed to the present 
government, he has never been suspected of being disloyal to this country." 
However, he was kept under sporadic surveillance for the rest of the war, 
perhaps because he displayed an increasingly strong commitment to 
communism, even defending the Russian invasion of Finland as ‘a necessary 
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Figure 12.4 Archaeologists and activists. Gordon Childe (centre) and 
Roly Wason (right) with Finnish archaeologist Carl Axel Nordman (left in 
hat), on a field trip during Nordman’s visit to Scotland in 1932. Finnish 
Heritage Agency. Kind permission to reproduce. Open Access at http:// 
bit.ly/43rz94X 


defensive move’ and praised the Soviet Union for building ‘a new world 
order’.!!° As the war progressed, so did his involvement with communism 
(Figure 12.5). In 1945, he visited Russia and criticised the British 
government’s decision to withhold the travel permits of eight physicists.''' In 
1946, he was a member of the British Soviet Unity Council calling for 
‘practical day-to-day co-operation’ to promote the alliance between the two 
countries.!!? At a Society for Cultural Relations with the Soviet Union meeting 
in March 1946, Childe claimed that the ‘real purpose of America in retaining 
the secret of the atomic bomb was to enable American industry which was in 
the hands of a few powerful trusts to keep this new force for exploitation in 
industry and for personal profit”.!!* His allegiances seemed clear, but in the 
deteriorating political climate, increasingly problematic. 


Post War, Cold War: CPGB Member? Or fellow traveller? 
International communism, conflict and suspicion 


In 1947, MI5 came to believe that Childe was a card-holding member of 
the CPGB. Any membership was nonetheless short-lived; he is reported 
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Figure 12.5 A letter to Childe from Zonoff, second secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy in London, 21 February 1944. Evidence of his growing engagement, 
both intellectual and political, with Marxism and the Soviet Union. UCL 
Institute of Archaeology Archives, Childe Correspondence 1/14. 


as being only ‘close with the Party’ in the winter of 1948, but by 1949, no 
longer a member.’ MI5’s conclusions are supported by evidence from 
the CPGB. In October 1948, Childe was asked to attend a Party culture 
conference amongst the ‘well known non-party people’ and in 1949, 
he was described as ‘very close to us’.'!° This close agreement is not 
surprising. In 1949, MI5 gained covert access to Party membership 
records.!! The absence of a membership form in Childe's KV2 files 
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indicates that at the height of the Cold War, when his actions, affiliations 
and travels were most scrutinised, Childe was not a CPGB member. 
Indeed, in 1948, Childe wrote to American anthropologist Lesley White 
stating explicitly that he was ‘not a member of the party”.''” 

Childe was, however, heavily involved in Party cultural groups 
during 1947: the Historians Group, the Engels Society and the Social 
Philosophy Group.''® As an eminent Marxist intellectual, he did not 
have to join the CPGB to take part in these groups, as he shared close 
connections with CPGB intellectuals.''? His membership of the Historians 
Group may have been incorrectly interpreted by MI5 as evidence of wider 
Party membership. 

Childe was an active participant in many of the ‘front’ organisations 
of the early Cold War and contributed to both the Anglo-Soviet Journal 
and the journal of the Historians Group, Past & Present. Three secret 
‘sources’ inside the Society for Friendship with Bulgaria, the Hampstead 
Peace Council and the MacDonald Discussion Group reveal this active and 
wide-ranging participation." The MacDonald Discussion Group, a 
private left-wing discussion group of professionals from theatre, film and 
architecture, was monitored by MI5 between 1951 and 1954 because of 
fears of communist penetration of the entertainment industry." MI5 
feared the cultural influence of communist intellectuals generally, 
including Childe’s friend J. D. Bernal and Childe himself: 


It is understood from source that Childe has been extremely active 
in archaeology in the past two or three years in trying to impose the 
sort of regimentation on archaeologists which Bernal attempted 
through the Royal Society to impose of scientists generally. '”” 


This assessment reveals the extent to which MI5 were paranoid and 
distrusting of left-wing intellectuals during the early Cold War; it 
misrepresents reputable, well-documented attempts by the Association of 
Scientific Workers and the new British Sociological Association, of which 
Childe was a founding member, to ensure adequate post-war government 
funding and recognition of the social sciences. '?? 

In 1951, William Fagg, Secretary of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute contacted MI5, reporting that without permission or discussion, 
Childe had used the membership list of the Institute to circulate ‘a very 
innocent and persuasive letter’ concerning the anti-nuclear (and pro- 
Soviet) Stockholm Peace Appeal, asking people to sign up to it; Childe 
could still be unscrupulous in pursuit of political ends.'** Instead 
of confronting him, Fagg wrote a letter signed ‘Anthropologist’ to the 
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Daily Telegraph and Manchester Guardian newspapers denouncing 
Childe and the British Peace Council and advising everyone receiving a 
similar letter to post it back unsigned, thus contributing ‘2 1⁄2 d to the 
strengthening of British defence’ through the price of the stamp.'” 
Childe had encountered a colleague as willing to fight the Cold War as 
himself - only from the other side. 

Post-war, Childe must have been on the Special Branch list of 
individuals whose luggage was to be searched at British airports; there 
are reports from both Northolt and London airports, reflecting suspicions 
of communist fellow travellers and fears of Soviet espionage.'”° MI6 
became more involved in tracking Childe when Foreign Office officials 
became concerned about his participation in official visits to countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, for example a visit by Childe to Czechoslovakia 
in August 1949 as a member of the ‘Communist-penetrated Association 
of Scientific Workers’. In 1955, he was reported as ‘very progressive’, a 
‘peace propagandist’ and a ‘willing instrument of the Communist Party’. ° 

The security services could not see that Childe’s connections with 
communist countries were not merely political, they were also vital for his 
archaeological research, reflective of a lifetime’s travels and friendships 
and a vital intellectual bridge between Communist East and Transatlantic 
West. "However, their fears were not unjustified: a BBC monitoring 
report on the Soviet radio service on 30 September 1953 contained an 
interview with Childe entitled ‘Soviet Central Asia No Russification’ in 
which he spoke approvingly of the contentious policy of ‘Russification’ of 
the ethnic minorities of Central Asia.'°° 


Closing the files: observing Childe’s later political life 


Childe’s KV2 files came to an end in 1955, probably due to a need to 
redirect precious MIS resources.'*! Gathercole has claimed that Childe 
had become disillusioned with communism towards the end of his life, !*? 
but there is no sign of this in the final entries in Childe’s KV2 files and 
it is noticeable how active he was in the British-China Friendship 
Association.” Childe may have become disillusioned by Soviet Russia, 
but like many left-wing intellectuals, he embraced China.'’* He remained 
deeply involved in communist front organisations, travelling with 
international delegations behind the Iron Curtain and forging 
independent relationships with the Warsaw Pact countries. But Childe’s 
later political life was largely that of an intellectual and less of an activist, 
as he perhaps grew wary of the increasingly hostile atmosphere.‘ 
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Security services maintained their watch on Childe until his death. 
A file kept on him by ASIO during the last months of his life in 1957 
recognised that Childe had committed suicide; they were concerned 
that ‘his actions in taking his own life could have been influenced by 
factors of counterespionage significance’, although they never made their 
knowledge public and his suicide remained an open secret. Investigation 
may have been prompted by local gossip; Childe’s friend, archaeologist 
James Stewart, claimed that he had been murdered by ‘a certain political 
party. In 1958, a scandalised Glyn Daniel, visiting Finland, wrote to 
R. E. M. Wheeler that ‘Brasyov’, presumably Russian archaeologist 
Aleksandr Bryusov, had been spreading: 


the wicked rumour that Childe left England because the British 
government would not let him work in peace, forced him to resign 
prematurely and that he committed suicide in Australia because the 
Australian government was persecuting him. °° 


Bryusov was better informed about Childe’s death than his British friends, 
perhaps attesting to interest in Childe by the Soviet security services. 

For much of the final years of Childe’s life, he was identified in his 
KV2 files as a ‘communist sympathiser’. The definitive conclusion was 
delivered in 1955 by Millicent Bagot, MI5's communist ‘expert’: 


There is no documentary evidence that at the moment Childe is a 
card-holding member of the Communist Party but there is no doubt 
that in the recent past, he has been a willing instrument of the Party. 
He kept in close touch with the Communist Party for a number of 
years and as can be seen from the foregoing is an active member of 
several ‘front’ organisations. His public utterances have generally 
been in accord with the prescribed Party line. ° 


‘Communist’ identities were multiple and mutable: fervent, life-long 
membership of individuals and families; the reading of communist 
literature; support for communist Parliamentary candidates; even 
spies.!* Childe had become, if not as early as the 1930s, by the end 
of his life, a communist fellow traveller, one of a group of left-leaning 
intellectuals, fascinated by the Soviet Union and disillusioned with their 
own democracies.'*' Fellow travellers have been portrayed as Moscow’s 
dupes, but they were conscious promoters of Soviet and communist 
goals.'^ Some intellectuals, for example Bernal and Haldane, pursued 
their beliefs from within the CPGB.'^ Others, like Childe, pursued them 
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from outside, as his good friend, Max Mallowan, recognised: ‘the Party 
was too clever ever to admit him formally. Outside it he was an invaluable 
ally; from within he would have been a menace’. 


Conclusion 


The KV2 security services files kept on Vere Gordon Childe, although not 
unproblematic, provide an unparalleled source for life-writing him 
politically. They provide not only vital, often unique details, but also an 
overarching life-path or narrative which allows us to track his changing 
beliefs, associations and networks. Research into Childe’s politics has 
long focused on his Marxist thought, but the files reveal the broader 
base of Childe’s activism. He was a life-long pacifist and war-resister, 
vehemently opposed to atomic warfare. He was both a pioneering and 
a sustained civil liberties activist. These political attachments are 
scarcely visible in his archaeological work, warning us of the dangers of 
relying on his writings to understand his politics. Only by drawing 
together his lived political experience, his public statements and his 
writings can we gain a full understanding of Childe the political activist 
and thinker. 

Childe was radicalised by the moral shock of conscription and 
desired to become a ‘revolutionary’ and ‘rebel’. This early radicalism did 
not fade with academic fame and success. In Scotland, for example, he 
was at once an influential professor and a successful and sought-after 
radical leader. However, the extent of this radicalism seems to have been 
concealed from archaeological colleagues (who perhaps also preferred 
not to see it), misdirected and performed to the extent that many doubted 
it. His friend, Robert Stevenson, said of him: 


It was always difficult with Childe to know what was deep and what 
was superficial. I suspect that will always be one of the problems in 
writing about Childe, it was the case in knowing him.'*° 


Behind the aimiable, forgetful exterior — half performance, half real -was 
a more ruthless and mercurial man managing two complex and 
intertwining lives, the archaeological and the political. 

Childe’s activism was a life-long commitment, but not one he 
undertook alone. In archaeological circles, his radicalism may have made 
him an outsider, but more widely, he contributed to some of the most 
brilliant left-wing thought of the twentieth century. In the post-Cold War 
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world, although such allegiances are once again problematic, we should 
acknowledge the scientific and cultural contributions made by leading 
communists and communist fellow travellers. They were not naive dupes, 
rather brilliant, committed intellectuals, selective and ruthless in their 
responses to the vision offered to them by Soviet and later International 


Communism. Childe’s political life was of ultimately of his own choosing: 


mutable, rich, inspiring and always idiosyncratic. 
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Alternative narratives in the 
history of archaeology: Exploring 
diaries as a form of reflexivity 


Oscar Moro Abadia 


Introduction 


The history of science that emerged in the first half of the nineteenth 
century was initially conceived as the story of scientists who had 
contributed to scientific progress. For instance, in his influential History 
of the Inductive Sciences, William Whewell explained that: 


in tracing the progress of the various provinces of knowledge [...] it 
will be important for us to see that, at all such epochs [...] some 
man or men come before us, who have possessed, in an eminent 
degree, a clearness of the ideas which belong to the subject in 
question, and who have applied such ideas in a vigorous and distinct 
manner to ascertained facts and exact observations.' 


Hagiographical biographies remained popular during the late nineteenth 
century and the beginnings of the twentieth century. However, starting in 
the 1960s, a number of historians and sociologists of science, including 
Thomas Kuhn, George Canguilhem and others, called the hagiographical 
focus on the lives of great scientists into question.? As a result of these 
critiques, few respectable historians of science focused on scientific 
biographies in the 1980s and the 1990s and even fewer adopted the 
laudatory tone typical of the beginning of the century.’ Instead, historians 
and sociologists of science focused on ‘more and more detailed, and more 
contextually sensitive, accounts of scientific episodes, including 
discoveries and scientific controversies. 
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However, in the past 20 years, we have witnessed an increasing 
interest in biographical approaches.^ In particular, historians of science 
have reflected on the place of biography in the historiography of science.* 
Similarly, biographical approaches have become popular among historians 
of archaeology.’ In this field, scholars have explored new sources 
for archaeological biography, including oral sources, correspondence 
and, especially, diaries and personal archives.? In a theoretical context 
marked by a growing emphasis on subjectivity and reflexivity, a number 
of archaeologists have suggested that diaries provide important information 
for understanding the archaeological process.? I suggest in this chapter 
that diaries can also contribute to enriching the field of the history of 
archaeology by encouraging reflexivity in historical research. In fact, 
diaries constitute privileged documents for understanding both the process 
of writing archaeological histories and the final results. I illustrate this 
point with an example from my own work on the history of archaeology. 
In 2014, I spent two months at the École des Hautes Études en Sciences 
Sociales (Paris) co-writing a paper on the relationships between André 
Leroi-Gourhan and structuralism (later published in the Cambridge 
Archaeological Journal in 2015). During that time, I kept a diary in which 
I recorded relevant information to help conceptualise my writing process. 
This diary is not only helpful to identity the different strategies, ideas and 
problems that I followed during the writing of the paper, but also those 
which I ultimately included in the final paper. 

In this chapter, I present an edited version of the diary that I kept in 
those months. The original document was a chaotic amalgamation 
of entries written in English, French and Spanish. I have therefore edited 
the entries and have introduced a considerable number of clarifications. 
Similarly, I have removed a number of non-academic references that 
likely would have held little meaning or interest for readers. Still, as 
much as possible, I have aimed to remain close to the original document. 
I have also edited the text to avoid duplication with the published paper. 
That said, the publication of a scholarly diary inevitably poses the 
question of redundancy, that is, the fact that ‘diary writers are repeating, 
often perfectly, the language of other media’.'° My case is not different. 
Although my diary captures some original perspectives, there is some 
repetition with some published sources, especially our 2015 paper in the 
Cambridge Archaeological Journal. That said, I tend to agree with Allison 
Mickel who suggest that 'the fact that so much information from the 
more conventional modes of recording is repeated in the diary entries 
should not be seen as evidence for the diaries' nonutility but instead as a 
rational practice that conforms to and contributes to archaeological 
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epistemology’.'' This is related to the fact that redundancy does not 
eliminate the different character of these two media. Quite the opposite, 
repetition ‘embodies the criteria and culture of successful knowledge 
production’? and, therefore, highlights what can be said in one context 
and what needs to be omitted in the other. In my case, while in the 
academic publication I focused on Leroi-Gourhan, in the diary I mainly 
reflect on the position of Annette Laming-Emperaire in French academia. 
This also features some important considerations about gender in the 
history of archaeology. 


1 May 2014 


We arrived in Paris yesterday after a 20-hour trip. The trip with our two 
and a half year old daughter went fairly smoothly and the apartment that 
we rented on rue Beaunier was bigger than expected. Because of the 
holiday, everything is closed today so I will meet Dominique Richard from 
the Fondation Maison des Sciences de l'Homme tomorrow. Ms. Richard is 
responsible for the Péle Scientifique of the Programme Directeurs d’Etudes 
Associés. In February, they had invited me to spend six weeks in Paris 
to develop a number of projects on the history of archaeology. In 
particular, I wanted to finish work on Leroi-Gourhan that I have begun 
two years prior. 

The story of this chapter goes back to September 2006 when 
I defended my PhD dissertation at the Universidad de Cantabria in 
Santander, Spain. Alain Schnapp was the president of the jury and, after 
the (successful) defence, we went out for dinner at a local restaurant. 
Once seated, we spoke about prehistoric art and, at some point, I made a 
comment about Leroi-Gourhan’s structuralism. Schnapp turned toward 
me and, with an expression of surprise on his face, told me that Leroi- 
Gourhan was not a structuralist. Given the respect I hold for Schnapp, 
I gently responded that, in the field of prehistoric art, Leroi-Gourhan was 
unanimously considered as the father of structuralism. He smiled in a 
somewhat ironic way and said that this was the American view of French 
prehistory.? The conversation ended then but I have thought about his 
remark for years. Time passed and Jo McDonald and Peter Veth invited 
me to write a paper on the hermeneutics of rock art for a companion that 
they were editing.'^ On that occasion, I read several of Leroi-Gourhan's 
books and, almost immediately, the question of structuralism became 
relevant again. Eduardo Palacio-Pérez, a historian of archaeology at the 
Universidad de Cantabria and I thus began a project on the relationships 
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between Leroi-Gourhan and structuralism. To begin, Icontacted anumber 
of Leroi-Gourhan’s former students, including Denis Vialou, Brigitte 
Delluc, Gilles Delluc and Francoise Audouze. Significantly, not one of 
them defined Leroi-Gourhan as ‘structuralist’. For instance, Francoise 
Audouze commented that ‘Leroi-Gourhan reacted in a strong way when 


[773 » 


someone told him that he was “structuralist”” for he conceived his 
own research in diachronical terms, from an evolutive or evolutionist 
perspective'.? At the same time, other scholars supported the opposite 
view. In an interview, George Sauvet categorically stated that Leroi- 
Gourhan was the person who introduced structuralism in the analysis of 
prehistoric art. In sum, these conversations evidenced that the relationship 
between Leroi-Gourhan and structuralism was problematic. 

In this setting, Eduardo and I spent two years looking for signs 
of structuralism in Leroi-Gouhan's work. We read his published works 
and I have spent time in the Leroi-Gourhan archives at the Maison de 
l'Archéologie et de l'Echnologie (MAE) at Université Paris X-Nanterre. Our 
position, however, remains ambiguous. On the one hand, Leroi-Gourhan 
never declared himself as a ‘structuralist’ and we are persuaded that the 
main trends that oriented his work are not related to this theoretical 
framework.'° On the other hand, it is hard to deny that, starting in 1958, 
anumber of parallels can be established between Leroi-Gourhan’s analysis 
of Paleolithic art and Lévi-Strauss's structural approach. The more we 


work on his works the more we are trapped in this paradox. 


6 May 2014 


Ihave started working at the library of the Fondation Maison des Sciences 
de l'Homme on the avenue de France. The library's location is not as 
central as it was before it moved from the boulevard Raspail, but the 
space is bright and I am grateful for its proximity to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France. I met Dominique Richard last Friday and she 
extended several kindnesses. My library card should be ready by the end 
of the week and she granted me access to the canteen in the building's 
basement. 

Yesterday, I met Denis Vialou at the Institut de Paléontologie 
Humaine and our conversation made me think about certain reactions 
that our paper could engender. Vialou works as professor at the Musée 
National d'Histoire Naturelle and he was one of the most successful of 
Leroi-Gourhan's students. He did not believe that Leroi-Gourhan was a 
structuralist, but he insisted that he revolutionised the study of prehistoric 
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art in the 1960s. This is a widespread notion among rock art specialists, 
especially in France, where it is generally accepted that Leroi-Gourhan’s 
approach represented a widespread break from the work of his 
predecessors, especially Henri Breuil. In my reading, however, Leroi- 
Gourhan’s and Breuil’s approaches are related in a number of fundamental 
ways. This idea first came to mind when I read Stephen Jay Gould’s 
Up against a wall,” a short essay in which he argued that, in addition 
to a number of differences concerning the meanings of prehistoric 
art, Breuil and Leroi-Gourhan shared a progressivist view according 
to which Paleolithic paintings evolved from simple and rudimentary 
images to complex and realistic representations. This progressivist 
view of prehistoric art is one of the many continuities that can be 
established between Breuil and Leroi-Gourhan.'® For instance, they 
shared a Christian-informed view of prehistoric art and a teleological 
conception of art and culture that was likely related to their faith. 
While I do not deny the existence of important differences between 
Leroi-Gourhan and Breuil, I do not see a radical rupture between them. 
This being said, I understand that the idea of a discontinuity between 
both authors goes against the dominant interpretation of the history 
of prehistoric art and, more importantly, calls into question a symbolic 
landmark for an entire generation of French scholars who have built their 
work on Leroi-Gourhan’s ‘revolution’. In this setting, I hope we find the 
right course to navigate these troubled waters. 


12 May 2014 


Our daughter has been happy with her babysitter and my work on Leroi- 
Gourhan is going well. Yesterday I sent a draft of the paper to Eduardo 
and I am waiting for his comments. I work most days at the Fondation 
Maison des Sciences de l'Homme and occasionally at the library at the 
Musée National d’Histoire Naturelle in the Jardin de Plantes. It is not far 
to walk to from our apartment and the space is beautiful. 

Tomorrow I will meet with Philippe Soulier at the MAE. Soulier 
has been working for several years on a biography of Leroi-Gourhan and 
has a profound knowledge of his work. I first met him in 2012 when I 
started researching this paper. At that time, I visited Leroi-Gourhan’s 
archive at the MAE and Soulier kindly helped me navigate hundreds of 
boxes of documents. Most importantly, he suggested a paper - a short 
article published in an encyclopedia of anthropology edited by Jean 
Poirier in 1968” - that is particularly important to understand the 
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ambiguous relationship between Leroi-Gourhan and structuralism. The 
paper is relevant not only because it constitutes one of the rare occasions 
in which Leroi-Gourhan explicitly discussed structuralism, but because it 
is indicative of his equivocal position toward this theoretical movement. 
This short paragraph illustrates this point: 


[For structuralists authors] the specific facts taking place in the life 
of ethnic groups correspond [...] to a non-random arrangement 
which have to be reconstructed every time anew [...] This is the 
inverse procedure of the one used by biologists, who reconstruct the 
living animal on the basis of its skeleton. The two procedures are, 
however, very similar; in both cases one begins with a previously 
known organisational scheme, which is then put in parallel with 
the organisational scheme to be discovered. Both the inversion of 
the methods and their profound analogies are striking when we 
compare Mythologies and the Préhistoire de l'Art Occidental.?° 


I have read this paragraph several times and I am still not sure I fully 
understand it. Still, it is clear that Leroi-Gourhan establishes two 
comparisons: One between structuralism and biology and another 
between his approach and that of Lévi-Strauss. In so doing, he also 
establishes an explicit analogy between (1) Lévi-Strauss and structuralism, 
and (2) his own method and the one used by biologists. More importantly, 
Leroi-Gourhan suggests that Lévi-Strauss and he himself used ‘inversed 
methods’ (it is important to note that he did not write ‘opposed methods’) 
connected by ‘profound analogies’. In other words, this paragraph can be 
read at the same time as the evidence of Leroi-Gourhan’s rejection of 
structuralism and his affiliation to this movement. And this is not the only 
case. In an interview with Claude-Henri Rocquet in 1982, Leroi-Gourhan 
declared that he and Lévi-Strauss ‘were poles apart, but poles that have 
finished by approaching each other’! In short, the question about the 
relationship between Leroi-Gourhan and structuralism is a difficult one 
because Leroi-Gourhan held a very ambiguous position vis-d-vis Lévi- 
Strauss. This is why it is so difficult to achieve any kind of definitive 
conclusion on this issue. 


15 May 2014 


The meeting with Philippe Soulier went well. We spoke about many 
things but, especially, about Leroi-Gourhan’s Catholicism. I think that this 
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question is particularly relevant to understand his interpretation of art 
and culture. One of the most recurrent traits of Leroi-Gourhan’s work is 
the idea that natural and cultural processes are directed towards an end 
or shaped by a purpose. This understanding is especially obvious in his 
conception of the evolution of technology and prehistoric art. In this 
sense, Leroi-Gourhan is not far from a teleological view of progress that, 
in France, can be traced back to Lamarck. Leroi-Gourhan’s teleological 
view is rooted in his religious beliefs. In fact, historical evidence shows he 
was a pious Catholic who often engaged with Catholic intellectuals in 
Lyon and Paris. However, Leroi-Gourhan rarely expressed his religious 
views openly. As far as I know, there is only one paper in which he 
elaborated on the influence of Catholic theology upon his work.” I asked 
Philippe about this question but, for whatever reason, Soulier was 
somewhat reluctant to talk about this topic. Given his generosity toward 
me, I do not push him on this point. 

We also talked about a 156-page manuscript entitled ‘Leroi-Gourhan: 
Historien de l’art et de la religion préhistorique’ that he had shared with me 
a couple of years ago. It is a detailed compilation of Leroi-Gourhan’s 
work on prehistoric art. Moreover, there is a section about the reception 
of Leroi-Gourhan’s work among French art historians. While there are 
very few references to structuralism, the document provides invaluable 
resources to explore the influence of art history upon Leroi-Gourhan’s 
work. 


19 May 2014 


This morning, I reread Meg Conkey’s The Structural Analysis of 
Paleolithic Art. In many ways, this paper, first published in 1989, 
established the reputation of Leroi-Gourhan as a ‘structuralist’ author 
among American archaeologists. The article is a remarkable analysis 
of Leroi-Gourhan’s work and is a classic on the topic. I am concerned 
about how Meg will react to our paper. She and I have been friends 
since I spent several months at Berkeley in 2001. Her work has 
always been a source of inspiration for me. My main concern is that our 
paper can be read as a critical response to her article, even if this is not 
our intention. We do not call into question her work, but we criticise 
the vulgate that, without trying to understand Leroi-Gourhan in his 
context, automatically catalogues him as ‘structuralist’. We argue that 
Leroi-Gourhan's work reflected different influences and, therefore, 
multiple interpretations are possible. 
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22 May 2014 


Today I discovered something interesting. I was reading Lévi-Strauss 
Race and History, an essay on race and racism that he wrote for UNESCO, 
when I found the following passage: 


According to one of the commonest explanations derived from the 
theory of cultural evolution, the rock paintings left behind by the 
middle palaeolithic societies were used for purposes of magic 
ritual in connexion with hunting. The line of reasoning is as follows: 
primitive peoples of the present day practise hunting rites, which 
often seem to us to serve no practical purpose; the many pre-historic 
paintings on rock walls deep in caves appear to us to serve no 
practical purpose; the artists who executed them were hunters; they 
were therefore used in hunting rites [...] While we are on the 
subject of cave paintings, we must point out that, except for the cave 
paintings found in South Africa (which some hold to be the work of 
native peoples in recent times), ‘primitive’ art is as far removed from 
Magdalenian and Aurignacian art as from contemporary European 
art, for it is marked by a very high degree of stylization, sometimes 
leading to complete distortion, while prehistoric art displays a 
striking realism. We might be tempted to regard this characteristic 
as the origin of European art; but even that would be untrue, since, 
in the same area, palaeolithic art was succeeded by other forms of a 
different character; the identity of geographical position does not 
alter the fact that different peoples have followed one another on 
the same stretch of earth, knowing nothing or caring nothing for the 
work of their predecessors, and each bringing in conflicting beliefs, 
techniques and styles of their own.”* 


This paragraph is relevant to our research for a number of reasons. First, 
as far as I know, it constitutes one of the rare occasions in which Lévi- 
Strauss commented on prehistoric art. Second, Lévi-Strauss calls into 
question Breuil’s hunting-magic theory, the dominant paradigm in 
prehistoric art research until the 1960s. Third, Lévi-Strauss explicitly 
criticises the use of ethnographic analogies in archaeology. In this context, 
it is important to note that Lévi-Strauss published this essay in 1952 
(which means he probably wrote it in 1951), when Breuil was at his peak 
and dominated prehistoric art research. I wonder: did Leroi-Gourhan 
read Lévi-Strauss’s Race and History? Leroi-Gourhan only called into 
question Breuil’s paradigm in 1958, six years after the publication of 
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Levi-Strauss’s Race and History. This means that, if he had read the 
booklet, it had a very late influence upon his published work. 


28 May 2018 


Today I reread the three papers by Leroi-Gourhan published in 1958. I'm 
excited because I think I might have found an important clue to explain 
Leroi-Gourhan’s shift toward structuralism. Several scholars agree 
that these papers constitute a ‘trilogy that established a new paradigm 
in the history of prehistoric art research. Before 1958, Leroi-Gourhan 
had published several pieces on Chinese, Japanese and Lapp decorative 
art, but he had done very little work on prehistoric art. His primary 
publications on this topic were The Reindeer Civilization (published in 
1936) in which he developed a comparison between Inuit and prehistoric 
art; a preface for a book by Fernand Windels about Lascaux^ (1948), and 
a couple of papers on prehistoric art and aesthetics.” By the 1950s, Leroi- 
Gourhan visited several caves in France and Spain and had begun to 
establish a reputation as a prehistoric art specialist. For instance, André 
Malraux and Georges Salles asked him to write the first volume of 
A Universal History of Art in 1956.” Still, prior to 1958, Leroi-Gourhan 
was clearly under Breuil's influence. In 1957, he published a paper in 
which he explicitly subscribed to Breuil's theories. He wrote: 


The thousands of prehistoric images that we now know (female 
statuettes, engravings of figurative animals, the disposition of 
the images in the cave) leave no doubt about the magic-religious 
feelings of efficacy that engendered these images. This interpretation 
of prehistoric art harmonises in such a clear way with our detailed 
knowledge of modern primitive people (or, more generally, with 
what we know about modern humans) that it cannot divert from 
reality.?? 


However, only one year later, everything changed. In 1958, Leroi-Gourhan 
published three papers in Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Frangaise 
in which he developed a new approach to prehistoric art. These articles 
are conference proceedings from November 1957, February 1958 and 
May 1958. The first paper is about the function of symbols in Paleolithic 
cave art;? the second is on the meaning of Paleolithic signs? and the third 
examines the structure of Paleolithic cave paintings.” The change of tone 
is evident from the very beginning. The first article, for instance, starts 
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with an explicit critique of the use of ethnographic analogies in 
archaeology. Leroi-Gourhan wrote: 


In this first paper, I will undertake neither a critique concerning the 
real meaning of the symbols nor a critique of the dangers associated 
with ethnographic comparisons [...] Rather, it seems better to 
explore the possibilities that examination of the whole of the 
decorated caves offers, discarding ethnographic comparisons and 
focusing on examination of [prehistoric] documents themselves. 


Moreover, some of the most celebrated of Leroi-Gourhan’s statements 
about prehistoric art were first enunciated in these papers: the notion 
that decorated caves were ‘organised sanctuaries’, the idea that images 
were not randomly placed on the walls of the caves, the conception 
that figurative and non-figurative representations constituted symbolic 
systems. Everything is there. So what might have happened in 1957 to 
change Leroi-Gourhan’s views on prehistoric art? I thought about this 
question when I read, at the beginning of the first paper, the following 
paragraph: 


The questions that I posed of prehistoric documents were very 
different to those that we ordinarily ask [...]I wondered whether 
the decorated caves were organised sanctuaries [...] As I undertook 
this work, I discovered Ms Laming-Emperaire’s views on an 
intentional nature of the association of certain animals in the main 
compositions of Lascaux and other caves. I then felt the need to 
examine the highest possible number of caves to establish the exact 
position of images, as well as some statistics about their location.” 


Reading these lines, I felt I come across a significant statement. 
My impression is that it was Laming-Emperaire who influenced 
Leroi-Gourhan’s shift towards a structuralist-like approach. Now to see 
if I can confirm this impression in the next couple of weeks. 


30 May 2018 


The story of Laming-Emperaire and Leroi-Gourhan is well known. Annette 
Laming-Emperaire completed a bachelor degree in philosophy. In 1946, 
she was appointed by the Conseil National de la Recherche Scientifique 
(CNRS) where she became interested in cave paintings. In 1947, 
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she began a PhD on cave art under the supervision of Etienne Souriau, 
professor of aesthetics. They worked together for almost 10 years, a 
period during which she published a number of works on archaeological 
methods. In 1956, Laming-Emperaire asked Leroi-Gourhan to supervise 
her doctoral thesis. A year later, she successfully defended her PhD 
dissertation. This chronology is relevant for a number of reasons. First, 
Laming-Emperaire’s thesis was almost completed when Leroi-Gourhan 
became her supervisor in 1956 (she defended her dissertation on 18 June 
1957). Second, taking into account the abovementioned chronology, it is 
highly likely that Leroi-Gourhan read Laming-Emperaire’s thesis at the 
end of 1956 or the beginning of 1957. Put differently, this was around 
the same time as he developed a new paradigm for the study of prehistoric 
art. Third, based on these premises, it is likely that Laming-Emperaire 
influenced Leroi-Gourhan, and not the other way around. Indeed, Leroi- 
Gourhan recognised Laming-Emperaire’s influence upon his work several 
times, evoking two main narratives to explain it. The first narrative, 
suggested in the 1958 paper, established that Laming-Emperaire’s work 
changed his views on prehistoric art. The second narrative was a version 
of what Merton called ‘multiple discoveries’, or the idea that different 
scientists working independently from one another made similar 
discoveries. According to this idea, Leroi-Gourhan and Laming-Emperaire 
had simultaneously ‘discovered’ the organisation of Paleolithic caves. As 
Leroi-Gourhan suggested in Préhistoire de l'Art Occidental, ‘It was at that 
moment that I realised, together with Laming-Emperaire, that we had 
independently followed two very similar paths. We decided then to 
continue our research separately in order to not influence each other until 
she finished Signification de l'art parietal.’ 

Whether this was a case of multiple discoveries or not, there is 
no doubt that Laming-Emperaire influenced Leroi-Gourhan’s work. 
So why does she have a secondary position in the history of Paleolithic 
art research? And, on a different note, did Laming-Emperaire read 
Levi-Strauss? Was she influenced by structuralism? 


2 June 2014 


A few weeks ago, I met with Arnaud Hurel at the Institut de Paléontologie 
Humaine. Hurel has published several books on the history of French 
archaeology and he knows Breuil’s work well. In our conversation in a 
restaurant near the Institut, Hurel mentioned a couple of letters in which 
Breuil made some references to Leroi-Gourhan and Laming-Emperaire 
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located in the archives of the Musée National d’Histoire Naturelle. This 
was a great tip. For this reason, in the last two weeks, I spent several hours 
working there. Admittedly, the work conditions are not easy. Breuil’s 
handwriting is difficult to read. Ican take notes but pictures are prohibited. 
I found a letter (that Arnaud had mentioned in a different email to 
me) in which Breuil is very critical of Laming-Emperaire. It is a letter 
addressed to Jean Bouyssonie on 6 May 1958.°* While some words are 
illegible, the document illustrates Breuil’s views on Laming-Emperaire: 


This young woman, protected by Leroi-Gourhan, then co-director of 
Musée de l'Homme, became interested in Paleo art [...] She helped 
me, as typist (nothing else) with the edition of 400 siécles d'art 
parietal and she edited some booklets on a number of decorated 
caves [...] she claimed [...] to have found the golden key to open all 
the doors for the interpretation of caves [...] And, what is worse, 
she exerted upon Leroi-Gourhan an indescribable but incontestable 
influence [...] Last summer, she submitted a 700-page doctoral 
thesis (that she has prepared without my advice) entitled 
‘Signification de l'art rupestre paleolitique’ at Sorbonne that I am 
currently reading and for which she received the highest 
qualification [...] I have not finished reading the thesis yet (I am at 
page 250) but, until now, there is nothing original [...] WhenIthink 
about Leroi-Gourhan’s conferences [...] they interpret systematically 
everything as sexual themes, even if there are bison and horses! And 
even if the signs — everything sexual, including the tectiformes and 
the claviformes! The method consisting in deducing the customs of 
prehistoric times and the magical function of art from ethnographical 
examples ‘is without value’ (of course the analogic argument can 
assure nothing...ethnography can only provide us with suggestions 
to understand the inaccessible past!) [...] And they ask me to help 
her to prepare her integration at the Scientific Research...but, is this 
scientific research?? 


I think this letter is relevant to our thinking for two reasons. In the first 
place, Breuil clearly suggests that Leroi-Gourhan was influenced by 
Laming-Emperaire's work, which could explain Leroi-Gourhan's turn in 
1958. Second, the letter captures Breuil's animosity towards Laming- 
Emperaire. In fact, while he somewhat justified Leroi-Gourhan's position 
(itis important to keep in mind that Leroi-Gourhan had not yet published 
his three papers in the Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Francaise), he is 
very critical of Laming-Emperaire. He not only called into question her 
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methodology, but he is very critical of her sexual interpretation (an 
interpretation that, one year later, he would call a ‘sexomaniac perspective’ 
in a footnote that he introduced to the new edition of Les hommes de la 
Pierre Ancienne*>). The gendered-sexist nature of the Breuil’s comments 
are very obvious. Significantly, in a moment in which she could have 
received support from the ‘Pope of Prehistory’ (as they called him), she 
only received a harsh critique. Breuil’s reputation ascended as Laming- 
Emperaire was ostracised in the field of prehistoric art. 

Thinking in these terms, I decide to rewrite the second part of the 
paper. While I’m satisfied with our analysis of the relationship between 
Lévi-Strauss and Leroi-Gourhan, we need to incorporate a section on 
Laming-Emperaire’s influence upon Leroi-Gourhan. Moreover, if Laming- 
Emperaire was the person who introduced a number of structuralist-like 
ideas in the analysis of prehistoric art, we also need to assess Lévi-Strauss’s 
influence upon her thinking. 


5 June 2014 


Iam reading Laming-Emperaire’s books and papers on cave art and have 
now a better idea about her thinking. Like Leroi-Gourhan, Laming- 
Emperaire’s early works in the field were in accordance with Breuil’s art- 
as-magic theories. For instance, in 1951, she published a small booklet 
entitled Prehistoric Art in which she wrote: 


Hunter-gatherers have always performed magic rituals to guarantee 
big-game hunting; even today Aboriginal people from Australia 
paint animals and signs on the walls of the caves they invoke in their 
rituals [...] Likely, rituals were held in grandiose rooms or in the 
narrow corridors of the Paleolithic caves [...] The magic origins 
hypothesis of prehistoric paintings and engravings illuminates a 
number of facts that, otherwise, would be incomprehensible.?* 


Laming-Emperaire’s positions on prehistoric art changed significantly 
over the 10 years in which she wrote her dissertation. In this work, 
entitled La signification de l'art rupestre paléolithique, she proposed 
replacing a methodology based on ethnographic comparisons with a 
detailed examination of prehistoric paintings and engravings. Moreover, 
she argued that the association between horse and bison was the main 
theme of prehistoric caves. From this organisation, she deduced that cave 
paintings reproduced a metaphysical conception of the world opposing 
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female and male representations. Significantly, in the introduction to her 
thesis she mentioned an article by Levi-Strauss entitled History and 
Ethnology published in 1949. While I can’t be certain that Laming- 
Emperaire read Race and History (1952), this reference indicates that she 
was familiar with Lévi-Strauss’s work. In fact, she cites him in a number 
of papers that she published in the late 1960s. In 1969 she published an 
article in the French journal Annales: Economies, Societes, Civilizations 
that is particularly relevant concerning this question.” In this paper, she 
suggested that there were three main paradigms to interpret prehistoric 
paintings. The first one was 'the ethnographic method' and could only 
serve for an initial approach to prehistoric images. She suggested that, 
even if there were some modern small-scale societies in existence with a 
social organisation similar to Paleolithic groups, the art of these groups 
could not be used for interpreting Paleolithic art. 

The second paradigm, that Laming-Emperaire illustrated in her 
doctoral dissertation of 1957, consisted in examining Paleolithic paintings 
for their own sake. The third paradigm referred to Lévi-Strauss's works 
of structural anthropology that ‘had opened a new, unexpected, way to 
address some of the interpretive problems of Paleolithic cave art'.?? 
According to Laming-Emperaire, Lévi-Strauss had effectively demonstrated 
that all societies were organised in exchange systems defined by two main 
principles: symmetry and reciprocity. Since these principles were present 
in the organisation of Paleolithic paintings, Laming-Emperaire argued that 
Lévi-Strauss's rules of exchange could also explain the organisation of 
prehistoric images in caves like Lascaux. 

Itis clear to me now that if structuralism penetrated the analysis of 
prehistoric art, it was through Laming-Emperaire's work. I am going to 
rewrite the second part of the paper and send it to Eduardo. 


13 June 2014 


I have now rewritten the second part of the paper to suggest that Laming- 
Emperaire significantly influenced Leroi-Gourhan's work. In the course of 
the last two months, I have shifted from my initial focus on Leroi-Gourhan 
to my current interest in Laming-Emperaire. She did not receive the 
recognition that she deserved in her lifetime, but I hope that we can 
demonstrate her significant role in the history of archaeology. At the same 
time, I have to keep in mind that the paper is about Leroi-Gourhan and 
structuralism and, therefore, any discussions on Laming-Emperaire's 
work need to be related to the main topic. 
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Yesterday, Eduardo and I discussed potential journals to submit the 
article. He suggested Cambridge Archaeological Journal but I am not sure, 
as I submitted two papers to them in the past and they were both rejected. 
Another option was Current Anthropology, but I wonder whether our 
angle works for its focus. The Journal of World Prehistory was also 
an option, even if they typically publish empirically oriented research, 
much like the Journal of Archaeological Method and Theory. One of the 
challenges of working in the area of the history of archaeology is that 
there are few reputable journals in which papers can be published. We 
can also try the Journal for the History of the Human Sciences, even if 
I published a paper there a couple of years ago. 


26 June 2014 


We are leaving Paris on Tuesday. Alain Schnapp has invited us for dinner 
next Saturday and I will meet Claude Blanckaert for lunch on Monday. I 
wrote a message to Dominique Richard yesterday to see if it is possible to 
meet on Monday morning before we leave to thank her for these two 
months in Paris. We finish the paper. We have finally decided to submit it 
to Cambridge Archaeological Journal. We leave to spend a week in 
Santander to return to Canada by mid-July. 


Post-scriptum: 25 July 2019 


This diary is related to two of my main areas of academic interest. First, 
over the last few years, I have become interested in the roles of biography 
and life-writing for the history of science. More specifically, I have been 
fascinated by the field diaries that archaeologists have kept since the 
end of the nineteenth century. These documents provide precious 
insights into the making of archaeological knowledge and they offer a 
view of archaeological research that is more ‘alive’ than scientific 
publications. Second, since I read Bourdieu's Sketch for a Self-Analysis”” 
I have been increasingly interested in the question of reflexivity in the 
history of science.^ As David Bloor pointed out, ‘there is no reason why a 
sociologist or any other scientist should be ashamed to see his theories 
and methods as emanating from society, that is, as the product of 
collective influences and resources and as peculiar to the culture and its 
present circumstances'".^' The question is whether this actually relates to 
the reflexivity of historians themselves. I think the answer is positive but 
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historians need to look at their own work critically. Following Bloor’s 
position, I would like to conclude with some critical reflections on my own 
work and approach. In particular, I will try to make some explicit and 
reflexive comments on my own relationship with Leroi-Gourhan. 

I first read from Leroi-Gourhan’s corpus when I was a student of 
archaeology in the early 1990s. Coming from Cantabria (a northern 
Spanish region particularly rich in caves and shelters), I became interested 
in prehistoric art. At that time, Leroi-Gourhan’s theories still dominated 
the field of prehistoric art. At the same time, archaeologists began to call 
into question his legacy. In this context, I developed two interrelated 
feelings regarding his work. On the one hand, I felt overwhelmed by the 
fact that his views were constantly evoked in prehistoric art research, as 
if his theories were able to explain everything. On the other hand, I began 
to develop a critical approach to his work that (I can see it now) in part 
mirrored the hostility towards him that began to emerge in academia in 
the years immediately after the discovery and dating of Grotte Chauvet. 
In this setting, it is unsurprising that I developed some critical views 
on Leroi-Gourhan in my first papers. For instance, in 2006, I published 
an article in which I questioned Leroi-Gourhan as a revolutionary of 
prehistoric art research. Instead, I suggested that, in many ways, he 
continued Breuil’s work.“ In 2007 and 2008, I published two papers that 
referred to Leroi-Gourhan’s idea that Paleolithic paintings had evolved 
from simple to complex representations.“ In short, I argued that this idea 
transferred a long-established assumption in art history to the analysis of 
Paleolithic art.** I then became interested in the relationships between 
Leroi-Gourhan and structuralism. Eduardo Palacio-Pérez and I argued 
that Leroi-Gourhan’s views on prehistoric art were shaped by a number of 
ideas that, broadly speaking, had their origins in the anthropology and 
art history of the beginnings of the twentieth century. Finally, I began to 
interrogate myself regarding the respective legacies of Leroi-Gourhan and 
Laming-Emperaire in the history of rock art research. In short, as this 
briefly overview demonstrates, Leroi-Gourhan has been a constant 
presence in my nearly 20-year scholarly career. Significantly, I realise 
now, I have always developed a critical approach towards his work that 
probably has its origins in my formative years in which Leroi-Gourhan’s 
work was so often referenced. Accepting this, my hope is that I have not 
been unduly biased in my writing regarding his importance to the 
discipline. I have always admitted that his work had a huge impact in rock 
art research. The proof of this impact is the fact that books like Préhistoire 
de l’art Occidental and Le geste et la parole were still so often referred to in 
Spain in the early 1990s. This being said, pretending that his theories 
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were without flaws is not doing justice to him. Instead, treating his work 
in a respectful but a critical way may be the first step to understand the 
importance of his legacy. 

However, my goal here is not to decentre Leroi-Gourhan’s privileged 
position in the history of archaeology. The point of this chapter is to 
illustrate how, besides the redundancy between diaries and published 
papers (see, for instance, some parallels between this chapter and our 
2015 article in Cambridge Archaeological Journal), the former can offer a 
more intimate (and less socially conditioned) perspective on different 
historical events and, more importantly, they can open new avenues of 
research for historians of archaeology. In this case, the key point of my 
diary relates to the historical criticism and diminishment of Laming- 
Emperaire and the need to re-evaluate her figure in the history of rock 
art research. 
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Archaeologists, curators, collectors 
and donors: Reflecting on the past 
through archaeological lives 


David W. J. Gill 


One of my earliest memories of encountering the history of archaeology 
was through the purchase (at Foyle’s in London) of Glyn Daniel’s The 
Origins and Growth of Archaeology.' This introduced me to some of the 
perceived great figures in the development of archaeology as a discipline: 
in particular, the antiquarian William Stukeley and his work on British 
prehistory, and Jean-Francois Champollion and the decipherment of 
Egyptian hieroglyphs through the study of the Rosetta Stone. These 
accounts brought new insights to me as I visited the rich archaeological 
landscapes of Wiltshire or viewed the global finds in the British Museum. 

One of the themes of my academic research has been the develop- 
ment and history of classical archaeology. It has ranged from the 
eighteenth century with the formation of collections during the Grand 
Tour of Italy right through to the present day. The theme falls within the 
parameters of my wider research into the history of collecting, and 
specifically on cultural property issues. The passing of objects from 
collector to collector, or sometimes the alleged transfer between them, 
has complemented the research on specific individuals.” 

The study of past material culture is accessed through museum 
collections, excavation reports and other bodies of material. It is important 
to recall that these presentations and interpretations are shaped by the 
diverse communities of academic writers, private collectors and museum 
curators. The personal choices of what to collect and display has influenced 
the way that bodies of archaeological material are received, considered and 
understood by the public. 
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Identifying donors to the Fitzwilliam Museum 


Early in my career I was appointed Museum Assistant in Research at 
the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge with curatorial responsibilities 
for the Greek and Roman collection. This developed my interest in 
the donors and former owners of the objects. My responsibilities 
included the digitisation of the departmental records using MODES 
(Museum Object Data Entry System) that had been developed by the 
Museum Documentation Association (MDA) (now the Collections Trust), 
an organisation based in Cambridge. The cataloguing of the definitive 
accession registers and object slip books (that record subsequent 
publications and additional information) meant that, stage by stage, an 
index could be created of the figures and institutions associated with the 
collection.” The information recorded on the data system allowed an 
analysis of previous publications, former owners, find spots and places 
where the objects had been displayed. For example, at least 11 pieces 
acquired in 1865, 1896 and 1924 had once formed part of the collection 
formed by Sir Alfred Biliotti who had excavated in the cemeteries of 
Rhodes in the 1860s on behalf of the British Museum; finds from this 
fieldwork had been central to my own doctoral research.’ This approach 
to an object’s history that is defined by its previous owners, as well as 
the sales and galleries through which it passed, allowed a new approach 
to cataloguing acquisitions from the collection,° and provided the 
methodological basis for studying the way that cultural property was 
acquired by collectors and museums.’ 

At the heart of the Fitzwilliam Museum’s sculpture collection were 
the pieces that had been donated to the University of Cambridge in 1850 
by Dr John Disney of The Hyde near Ingatestone in Essex (Figure 14.1). 
The sculptures had been displayed as ‘The Disney Marbles’ for many 
years, and some had (and continue to have) ‘Disney’ painted on them. 
The collection itself had derived in part from the pieces acquired by 
Thomas Hollis and Thomas Brand-Hollis on their eighteenth-century 
Grand Tour of Italy. This collection, along with Brand-Hollis’s home of 
The Hyde, had been bequeathed to Disney’s father, the Reverend John 
Disney. Further pieces of sculpture, including some Etruscan items, had 
been added to the collection by Dr Disney during his visits to Italy after 
the Napoleonic Wars. However, these items contained several modern 
creations that had been purchased as ancient. Some of the Disney 
sculptures formed part of a Cambridge Festival exhibition, ‘Antiquities of 
the Grand Tour’, and the accompanying catalogue included a discussion 
of the display of the classical casts in the main grand entrance to the 
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Figure 14.1 The funerary monument of the Disney family in the 
churchyard of St Mary the Virgin, Fryerning in Essex. It contains the 
remains of Dr John Disney, founder of the chair of archaeology at 
Cambridge. © David Gill 


museum.‘ Other Disney items in the museum’s collection that arrived 
later than the original gift included a statue of Apollo that had been 
restored by John Flaxman, and a Paestan figure-decorated krater that was 
retained by the family, dispersed at auction and subsequently presented 
to the museum.’ 

This research on Disney coincided with the museum’s preparation 
of a definitive catalogue of classical gems and finger-rings that were 
held by the Fitzwilliam.'° These gems were largely spread between 
the Department of Antiquities and the Department of Coins and Medals. 
One of the tasks was to prepare an index of previous collections and 
owners, in particular identifying material from antiquarian collections 
and cabinets, such as the Marlborough Collection. These lists were then 
checked against some of the early printed catalogues that were located in 
the Founder’s Library of the Museum. 

Museum curators are sensitive to the display of modern creations or 
forgeries alongside ancient works of art.!! A key piece in the Fitzwilliam 
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Museum was the supposedly Minoan stone goddess that had been 
acquired in 1926 and formed a central part of the newly created 
Prehistoric Gallery and then, from the 1960s, part of the prehistoric 
displays in the Greek and Roman Gallery.'? The purchase of the statue 
was on the recommendation of Sir Arthur Evans, and it had been acquired 
through Charles Seltman of Queens’ College, Cambridge. It had been said 
to have been found near Knossos, a piece of information that helped 
to lend authenticity to the piece. The unpacking of the story revealed 
the academic rivalries in Cambridge during the 1920s, as well as Evans’s 
strong hostility towards Alan Wace, the former Director of the British 
School at Athens, who had been invited to write the monograph that was 
published by Cambridge University Press.” It was the later discovery of 
further statues, the so-called sisters, among Seltman's belongings in 
Cambridge that suggested that the Fitzwilliam statue was part of an 
elaborate scheme to pass off recent creations as ancient art. Indeed, 
Sir Leonard Woolley recalled in his autobiography the identification of a 
sophisticated forger's workshop, along with the forger's deathbed 
confession, on Crete at this very time.'* His memoir — As I Seem to 
Remember — even prompted the detail that one of the workshop pieces 
had been acquired by Cambridge. 


Archaeological lives and the Bronze Age Aegean 


The story ofthe Fitzwilliam goddess had provided some of the background 
to the personalities who had been presenting the history of the Aegean 
Bronze Age from the nineteenth and early part of the twentieth centuries. 
This sculpture was displayed alongside a range of Bronze Age finds from 
the British excavations at Phylakopi on Melos, and Palaikastro in eastern 
Crete, as well as marble (and shell) Cycladic figures collected during 
travels in the southern Aegean. At the heart of Daniel's history of 
archaeology was the role of Heinrich Schliemann, and the dream of 
visiting ‘at my leisure the scene of those events which had always had 
such an intense interest for me, and the country of the heroes whose 
adventures had delighted and comforted my childhood'".'^ Schliemann’s 
account of how he received a Christmas gift in 1829 of Georg Ludwig 
Jerrer's Universal History was unpacked by David Traill.'° In particular, 
Traill showed that the thought of excavating at Troy had not occurred to 
him until 1868." The research by Traill revealed how the received picture 
of Schliemann was not always accurate and that at times Schliemann 
deliberately misled his readership.'® Schliemann had overshadowed the 
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pioneering work of Frank Calvert who was responsible for identifying the 
likely site of Troy but again largely overlooked in histories of archaeology.” 

These critical encounters with Schliemann and Calvert prepared 
me for a series of engagements with archaeological lives. From the 
early 1990s I had been invited to contribute to a series of collaborative 
writing projects led by Paul Bahn.” One of these commissions was 
the writing of sections on classical archaeology for the Cambridge History 
of Archaeology.” The work was arranged chronologically and allowed the 
reader to grasp the global changes in archaeology (e.g. 'Antiquarians and 
Explorers, 1760-1820’, and ‘Archaeology Comes of Age, 1920-1960’). 
This integrated study included the contribution of the work of the French 
School at Delphi, the German School at Olympia and the American 
School in the Athenian Agora. The complete work was much later revised 
and reworked into area chapters.” 


Egyptologists and South Wales 


At this same point of time I had been asked to take on the honorary 
curatorship of the Egyptian collection formed by Sir Henry Wellcome,” 
the pharmaceutical millionaire, that had been placed on loan at 
Swansea University. The award of major grants allowed the collection to 
be moved from its cramped quarters as a departmental museum (in a 
converted seminar room) to a purpose-built Egypt Centre on the 
university campus as part of the Taliesin Arts Centre.** The preparations 
for the display of the collection included the researching of the 
personalities behind Wellcome’s collection, such as the Reverend William 
MacGregor whose major collection had been dispersed at auction in 
1922.” Additional research showed the Welsh connections of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, who can be considered as a founder of Egyptology in the 
United Kingdom:”° he was buried at Llandovery under an elaborate 
funerary monument that incorporated a pyramid (Figure 14.2). One of 
the inscriptions on the monument records that he ‘devoted nearly sixty 
years of his life to the elucidation of classical and other antiquities, and 
Egyptian history, archaeology, and topography more especially as regards 
their bearing on Biblical research. The large number of his published 
works bear but a small proportion to the results of these studies which 
were always freely placed at the disposal of scholars of all countries.’ The 
Swansea Museum (a separate institution) also had a Ptolemaic coffin that 
had formed part of the collection of Francis Wallace Grenfell, First Baron 
Grenfell, the sirdar of the Egyptian army (1885-1892). A Middle Kingdom 
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Figure 14.2 The Egyptianising grave of Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
in the churchyard of St Dingat’s at Llandingad near Llandovery in 
Carmarthenshire, Wales. © David Gill. 
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head of Amenemhat III, found at Aswan and belonging to Grenfell, had 
formed part of the Fitzwilliam’s Egyptological collection and had been 
celebrated in the Middle Kingdom exhibition ‘Pharaohs and Mortals’, 
curated by Janine Bourriau." These Swansea connections with the 
creation of modern Egyptology were explored in a festival exhibition, 
‘The Face of Egypt’, at the Glynn Vivian Art Gallery in Swansea, supported 
by the generous loans of Wilkinson’s artefacts, including his portrait, from 
the National Trust's property at Calke Abbey in Derbyshire.?* 


The Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 


During the late 1990s research began on the revision of the Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography (ODNB) with parts of Bahn's team 
being invited to revise or write new entries on British archaeologists. 
I was invited initially to revise or write anew several entries for figures 
associated with classical sites. This project required the identification of 
obituaries in both newspapers and academic journals, the listing of key 
publications, the noting of images and portraits, and the consultation 
of archive material. It became clear that newspaper obituaries often 
contained statements and details that clearly had not been checked and 
the facts’ needed careful exploration and testing, often through Oxbridge 
college archives. These inaccuracies can perhaps be explained in part by 
the need for newspaper obituaries to be written or revised at speed so that 
they could appear relatively soon after the death had been announced. 
This is not a complete response because some newspapers now have 
obituaries prepared well in advance of the subject's death. More accurate 
and extended obituaries tended to be found in journals as the Proceedings 
of the British Academy.? The revision of previous memoirs sometimes 
brought attention to aspects of the subject's life that had been omitted. 
Thus, J. D. Beazley's associations with the poet James Elroy Flecker were 
overlooked in the original.?? It was Flecker who dedicated one of his 
poems, ‘Invitation’, to Beazley encouraging him to ‘abandon archaeology’. 
The relationship between Richard M. Dawkins and Baron Corvo 
(Frederick William Rolfe) was mentioned but left unexplored.’ 

One of the themes among the biographies was a series of memoirs 
on the early directors of the British School at Athens: four had studied 
at Cambridge - Ernest A. Gardner, Robert Carr Bosanquet, Richard M. 
Dawkins and Alan J.B. Wace, and two at Oxford - David G. Hogarth and 
Humfry G. G. Payne. Their substantial contribution to the work and life 
of the School could be assessed through the Annual Reports that were 
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published in the Annual of the British School at Athens, as well as through 
excavation reports and other academic publications. 

Gardner was the first Cambridge student to be admitted to the 
British School at Athens.?? He had recently worked with Flinders Petrie on 
the Greek trading establishment of Naukratis in the Nile Delta that was 
described by the Greek historian Herodotus.” Gardner was appointed 
the second director of the School and was instrumental in developing the 
work of the Cyprus Exploration Fund; a share of the finds, including 
pottery from Marion and classical sculptures from Salamis, was acquired 
by the Fitzwilliam as part of the division resulting from the sponsorship 
of the project. Gardner subsequently prepared the catalogue of the Greek 
pottery at the Fitzwilliam.°* 

David Hogarth was the first Oxford student to be admitted to the 
School (arriving just after Gardner). He was the fourth director of 
the School and was subsequently involved in excavations as part of the 
Cretan Exploration Fund.*° He worked on the Dictaean Cave but failed to 
locate the Bronze Age palace at Kato Zakro in the east of the island. 
Hogarth was succeeded by Bosanquet who had served as his Assistant 
Director. Bosanquet excavated at Palaikastro in eastern Crete, and 
then, when the School’s emphasis moved back to the mainland, to the 
excavation of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. It was thanks to 
Bosanquet that the Fitzwilliam had made a series of acquisitions from 
various islands in the Cyclades: Amorgos, Naxos and Pholegandros. His 
memoir was enhanced through the publication of a series of letters 
published by his widow, Ellen.” Bosanquet was succeeded by Dawkins 
who had also excavated at Palaikastro.*? Dawkins took over the work at 
Sparta for the rest of his time as director, as the focus of the School’s work 
switched from Crete to the Peloponnese. 

Dawkins was succeeded by Wace, who had travelled extensively in 
Central Greece and Macedonia.“ The routes travelled were mapped not 
only by the reports in the Annual of the British School at Athens but also by 
the presentation of sherds and stone objects to the Fitzwilliam (though 
they are now for the most part in the collection of the Museum of Classical 
Archaeology in Cambridge). Wace’s time in Athens coincided with the 
outbreak of the First World War and ensuing restrictions on archaeological 
fieldwork. However, in 1920 Wace initiated the British work at Mycenae 
in collaboration with Carl Blegen of the American School.*! Wace faced 
the hostility of Evans who was promoting the primacy of Crete over the 
mainland, and Wace’s appointment as Director was not renewed. The 
School, under its new director, Arthur M. Woodward, turned its attentions 
back to Sparta, the site of its work before the war. My final memoir for a 
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director ofthe School was on Humfry Payne who worked on Crete, as well 
as the important archaic site of Perachora on the Gulf of Corinth.* He 
died tragically from blood-poisoning and was buried at Mycenae; I can 
remember visiting his grave (inscribed with ‘Mourn not for Adonais’), 
erected by his widow Dilys Powell, on a day off during fieldwork in the 
Argolid (Figure 14.3). 

The ODNB concentrated on the better-known names who held roles 
such as the director of institutes abroad. However, there were some gaps 
in the coverage, such as Woodward, the director between Wace and 
Payne. In addition, few of the Assistant Directors had been included in the 
memoirs as their subsequent work had not been deemed to be significant: 
George C. Richards and Henry J. W. Tillyard, for example, did not appear. 
A parallel biographical project, the Dictionary of British Classicists (DBC), 
was in preparation under the editorship of Robert Todd, and this allowed 
a wider range of individuals to be discussed.** Some 37 students at the 
British School were included (the work of 14 different contributors), 
among them were entries for Richards and Woodward.^ 


Women excavating in the Aegean and Egypt 


During the interwar years, Winifred Lamb had been the honorary keeper 
of Greek antiquities at the Fitzwilliam. She had excavated with Wace at 
Mycenae, and then with Woodward at Sparta, before developing her own 
digs at Thermi and Antissa on Lesbos, Kato Phana on Chios, and Kusura 
in western Turkey. Lamb had also been the curator who had supported the 
acquisition of the Fitzwilliam goddess, a forgery presented as a Minoan 
sculpture. A study of the history of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge 
provided an opportunity to review the contribution that Lamb had made 
to the development of the classical collections at the Fitzwilliam 
particularly during the 1920s and 1930s.*° It became clear that Lamb, or 
her relations, were purchasing items to fill the perceived gaps in the 
collection. The two main themes for Lamb were Greek and Roman 
bronzes, and then (largely Athenian) figure-decorated pottery; both 
categories featured in her study of bronzes and the two fascicules of the 
Fitzwilliam’s pottery collection that appeared in the Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum.*’ Getzel Cohen at the University of Cincinnati was working 
on a volume of pioneering women archaeologists and invited me to 
contribute an essay on Lamb.“ Helen Waterhouse, the author of the 
centenary history of the School,“ provided me with access to a typescript 
of Lamb’s letters home to her mother during her time at the British School. 
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Figure 14.3 The grave of Humfry Payne in the cemetery at Mycenae. 
A paperback copy of The Traveller's Journey is Done, the biography by 
his widow, Dilys Powell, had been placed by the gravestone by a passing 
group of mourners who had written messages inside the cover (2004). 
© David Gill. 
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Lamb’s extended diary of her travels in north-west Greece in search of a 
prehistoric site to excavate provided insights into her fieldwork strategy.” 
Lamb featured in ODNB in the conscious move to include more women 
archaeologists.°! Apart from Lamb, Cohen's volume on pioneering women 
included a study of Theresa Goell who excavated the mountain burial site 
of Nemrud Dag in eastern Turkey.°? 

Subsequent to this study for the Cohen volume, a member of Lamb's 
family made the discovery in the family home of a cache of previously 
unseen diaries, unpublished reports and lectures. This provided the 
opportunity for a detailed study that followed her parallel careers 
as honorary keeper at the Fitzwilliam, and active field archaeologist in 
the Aegean and Anatolia.? A subsequent study explored her role in 
naval intelligence during the First World War when she worked alongside 
Beazley.^ This highlighted the way that the techniques to identify 
anonymous German code-senders were used to identify the hands of 
anonymous Athenian pot-painters. Together Lamb and Beazley presented 
an Attic black-figured amphora to the Ashmolean that they had purchased 
during one of their forays to the sales during their work at the Admiralty. 

The research on the formation of Sir Henry Wellcome's Egyptological 
collection brought an interest in some of the personalities in the history 
of Egyptology. The research on Lamb had raised the contribution of women 
to classical archaeology. For British Egyptology, the focus has been on 
Amelia Edwards, whose name is celebrated in the UCL Chair of Egyptology.°° 
Yet the contribution of her contemporary, Mary Brodrick, is usually 
overlooked.^? It was Brodrick's work on translating Egyptological works 
that made the subject more accessible to a British public. The memoir was 
a reminder of how history has allowed some key figures to slip from view. 
One unexpected insight into the presentation of Egyptology was through 
the essay ‘Leaving Home’ (1906) and the poem ‘Swedes’ (1915) by Edward 
Thomas that explored the excavation of the tomb of Yuya and Tjuyu in the 
Valley of the Kings in February 1905.57 Thomas's reference to ‘long-dead 
Amen-hotep' may allude to the tomb of Amenhotep II discovered in 1898 
and described by Mary Brodrick. The comparison between the Egyptian 
tomb and a swede clamp in rural Hampshire may have been suggested by 
the protective covers that were being put in place in the British Museum in 
1915 to protect the collections from Zeppelin bombing-raids.^* 

Lamb's active contribution to fieldwork during the interwar years 
was in a marked contrast to the earlier phase of the School.” The role of 
women at the British School before the First World War was reviewed.‘ 
This was in part to identify how the contribution of women such as Lamb 
differed from her predecessors who had been largely excluded from 
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fieldwork. An exception was Dorothy Lamb. Although no relation of 
Winifred Lamb, Dorothy, like Winifred, was also a student at Newnham 
College. Dorothy Lamb had excavated at Phylakopi on Melos.°! Her 
presence at the excavation probably explains the criticism of women on 
digs that was made by John P. Droop in his Cambridge University Press 
handbook to archaeological excavations that was ridiculed by Winifred 
Lamb and other women in the immediate post-war years.” 

The School architect for the interwar years was Piet de Jong who 
worked at Mycenae and Sparta. During the excavations, he made a series 
of caricatures of those involved with the excavations including Wace and 
Lamb.‘ Jong is also well known for his architectural drawings for the 
American School during their work on the Athenian agora. 


Students at the British School at Athens 


The research on the students admitted to the British School at Athens in the 
years prior to the First World War provided information for other studies. 
One was an overview of the life of Frank W. Hasluck, librarian at the British 
School, and his wife Margaret M. Hardie.^ In particular, the research 
looked beyond the confines of Greece to British archaeological work in the 
Ottoman Empire especially in Anatolia. Such survey work can be traced 
back to the earliest years of the School and served as a legacy from the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund. The work of British archaeologists, often based at 
the British School at Athens, in the Ottoman Empire included the travels, 
almost certainly for intelligence gathering, of Harry Pirie-Gordon,^^ who 
prepared the map that T. E. Lawrence later used for his ‘archaeological’ 
work in Syria. Pirie-Gordon's work during Allenby's Palestine Campaign 
during the First World War became the basis for a tourist guide to the 
area.° The work of former British School students in intelligence 
roles during the First World War, especially as part of the Macedonian 
Expeditionary Force, also allowed them to identify archaeological remains 
that were revealed during military trench digging.^ These finds were 
displayed in a museum created in the White Tower at Thessalonike. Among 
the notorious exploits of School students were the raids on the Anatolian 
mainland by John Myres, known as ‘Blackbeard of the Aegean’.° It was on 
Samos that Myres was confronted by the Greek wife of William R. Paton 
whose estates had been damaged.” Paton was a friend of Oscar Wilde and 
stood by him after his release from Reading Gaol. 

The information gathered for both ODNB and DBC had provided 
information on many of the students at the British School from its 
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foundation in 1886 up to the First World War. This gave the idea of 
preparing a history of the institution as seen through the personalities. It 
developed the earlier history that had been written for the centenary 
of the School in 1986./! A similar history had been prepared for the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens." The new study included 
a summary of each of the British students alongside their publications, 
education and careers.” Such an approach allowed the emphasis on 
students from Oxford and Cambridge to be identified, and through the 
identification of particular colleges, the influence of particular academics 
who directed their students to develop their interests in Greece. At the 
same time, in the early 2010s, the Fitzwilliam was reinstalling the Greek 
and Roman galleries and reassessing the formation of its collection, and 
this provided an opportunity to write a study of the School’s Cambridge 
students who had donated objects to the museum in this same period.” 
The travels of the Cambridge students had brought about the presentation 
of finds to the Fitzwilliam, such as the collection of Minoan seals acquired 
from John H. Marshall who had collected them during his journeys 
through Crete while taking part in the Palaikastro excavations.” Other 
students with an interest in the Cyclades and other parts of mainland 
Greece presented a range of finds, often sherd material, that formed part 
of the prehistoric collection in the Fitzwilliam; Dawkins’ loan of Cycladic 
material was withdrawn from the Fitzwilliam after the First World War 
when he moved to Oxford.”° 


The British School at Rome 


At the start of my career, I had been a Roman Scholar at the British School 
at Rome. The School was greatly influenced by its early director, Thomas 
Ashby, who contributed so much to the understanding of the topography 
of the area around the city.” The ODNB provided an opportunity to review 
his life against new biographical studies." One of the early directors of 
the British School at Rome was Henry Stuart-Jones, who is best known 
for his work on Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon rather than as an 
archaeologist.”” However, his research on the Rome-based sculpture 
collections was linked to the work of Alan Wace, reflecting how scholars 
from the two schools had worked together in the years preceding the First 
World War.‘ One of the students who was admitted to the British School at 
Rome but then moved to Athens was (Sir) John Beazley.*! Beazley's work 
on the Athenian figure-decorated pottery found in Italy laid the foundations 
of his later extensive lists of Athenian pot-painters.°? 
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Cambridge lives 


My earlier knowledge of Dr John Disney allowed me to return to his 
generous donation of his sculptural collection to the University of 
Cambridge as well as to the foundation of the Chair of Archaeology 
that bore his name.** Material from The Hyde's archive in Essex was 
complemented by walking part of Disney's estates in Dorset that had been 
purchased by Thomas Hollis. Research in Dr Williams' Library in London 
confirmed the link between the Reverend John Disney and Thomas 
Brand-Hollis of The Hyde; Brand-Hollis was a benefactor of the Essex 
Street Chapel in London where the Reverend Disney had been appointed 
one of the ministers when he left the Church of England. This research 
permitted a more detailed biographical study of Disney (and his family) 
to be made.* It had to take in the move of his uncle and cousin (and 
future wife) to Paris and their flight to Italy during the French Revolution, 
where, incidentally, they made some acquisitions of Greek figure- 
decorated pottery. Disney's legacy included the foundation of the Essex 
Archaeological Society and the formation of the Chelmsford Museum. 

I completed two further Cambridge memoirs. A. B. Cook, the great 
authority on Zeus, and the first holder of the Laurence Chair of Classical 
Archaeology in Cambridge.* Part of Cook's Cambridge circle included the 
Cambridge philosopher Francis Cornford, author of Microcosmographia 
academica that presented advice to the young career academic.°° Cornford 
was married to the poet Frances Darwin, daughter of Francis Darwin, and 
granddaughter of Charles Darwin; one of the documents in the Cornford 
archive in Cambridge is ‘The Tale of the Three Francis’. Cornford was 
part of the Cambridge circle that included Jane Harrison who was such 
an influence on women at Newnham.*/ Cornford's son, the poet John 
Rupert Cornford, was named in honour of the Cornford's close friend the 
poet Rupert Brooke; John was killed during the Spanish Civil War.?^* 
Incidentally, I was able to access the memoir of John's life in the Miner's 
Library in Swansea where it had been preserved among the anti-Fascist 
pamphlets and documents relating to the Spanish Civil War. 


Contemporary lives 


While most of my biographical studies have been on individuals who died 
some decades earlier, three memoirs were of recently deceased 
individuals. This brings with it the challenge of writing sensitively about 
the deceased and being discreet about some of the details; however, 
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information about some of the other figures was derived from children 
and grandchildren. 

The Cambridge educated Lord William Taylour had worked with 
Wace on the post-Second World War excavations at Mycenae, and then at 
the American excavations at Nestor's Palace at Pylos in the Peloponnese.?? 
He bequeathed a sculpture of Cybele to the Fitzwilliam while I was 
working there. 

A memoir for William Francis Grimes, former director of the Institute 
of Archaeology in London, had (surprisingly) not been commissioned for 
the original series of ODNB, and I was asked to prepare an entry.” Though 
Grimes is well known for his excavation of the London Mithraeum, with 
his second wife Audrey Williams, his archaeological fieldwork included 
prehistoric sites in Wales and as well as the excavation of the ship burial at 
Sutton Hoo in Suffolk when he was working for the Ordnance Survey.” He 
brought with him the experience of excavating prehistoric ships during his 
time in Wales. Grimes' third wife was able to share some of her memories 
and to show me some of the drawings made during excavations during the 
construction of airfields during the Second World War. 

The third person had been my personal tutor, mentor and doctoral 
examiner, Brian Shefton.?? His parents had fled from Germany in the early 
1930s, and Shefton's father had been given a generous welcome in 
Oxford. My research was able to shed light on his war service, as well as 
his subsequent career including time as a student at the British School at 
Athens. More recently I contributed to a volume that explored some of the 
objects that he acquired for the Greek Museum that now forms part of the 
Great North Museum in Newcastle upon Tyne.?? My own essay was on an 
Attic black-glossed stamped bolsal — a type of stemless cup - that had once 
formed part of the collection at Nostell Priory in Yorkshire. 

As we entered the year of the Pandemic, I was asked to turn my 
hand to writing an obituary for my former Fitzwilliam colleague, Paul 
Woudhuysen, formerly Keeper of Printed Books and Manuscripts.** While 
he was well known as a librarian and collector of material published during 
the Nazi occupation of Holland, Woudhuysen had also excavated in Israel, 
as well as in Cambridge, prior to the development of Castle Hill. 


Conclusion 
This series of publications on archaeological lives has made me focus on 


the legacy of these individuals to their subject. But it is often in unexpected 
ways that it is possible to make connections and detect influences. 
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For example, a study of official guidebooks for heritage sites in Wales that 
is based around the authors, has a section on C. A. Ralegh Radford, who 
served as a director of the British School at Rome during the 1930s. 
Ralegh Radford had, as a School student, travelled with Winifred Lamb 
in Aetolia to look for possible prehistoric sites to excavate. Bosanquet, it 
should be remembered, excavated not only in the Aegean but also at the 
Roman fort of Housesteads on Hadrian’s Wall, as well as at a series of 
Roman sites in Wales, under the auspices ofthe Committee for Excavation 
and Research in Wales and the Marches, when he became professor 
at Liverpool.” Other School students such as John H. Hopkinson and 
Leonard Cheesman were active in exploring Roman sites in Britain 
including Corbridge.”° Conversely, the artist Alan Sorrell, who is well 
known for his archaeological reconstructions for sites in Britain, 
undertook some drawing work for the American School in the Agora.” 

An unexpected outcome was the use of the material from my 
research on the British School at Athens as a contribution to Kamila 
Shamsie's A God in Every Stone. The plot starts with a fictional 
archaeologist, Vivian Rose Spencer, excavating at Labraunda in Anatolia 
on the eve of the First World War, and this drew on my study of students 
in Anatolia. In contrast, the life of Grimes and his important contribution 
to the excavation of the ship burial at Sutton Hoo was overlooked in John 
Preston’s The Dig (2007) and then misunderstood in the subsequent film 
(2021). Such fictional dramatisations can influence the public perception 
of archaeology and archaeologists. 

Do such memoirs serve a purpose? Future generations of students 
need to know and be aware of those that they are following. This was made 
clear in Eric Cline’s Three Stones Make a Wall and these histories form the 
basis for the foundations of archaeological theory.” Other histories have 
emphasised the place of classical scholarship in North America or in 
Germany, or activities in a particular region such as the Ottoman Empire. '^? 
The major contribution of foreign institutes in Rome and Athens to 
archaeological research is now being recognised." Museum histories 
present a blend of a narrative that draws on significant acquisitions (and 
their former owners) and the curatorial staff who interpret and present the 
objects.'? The names of archaeologists, collectors and museum curators 
are also important for the study of museum-based objects especially to 
perform due diligence checks on potential acquisitions. Above all, these 
lives remind us of the interdependence of scholarship and the networks 
that are formed often at the start of archaeological careers. Most of all, 
these biographical studies are a reminder of our own mortality and force us 
to ask ourselves about our own legacy to the subject. 
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The ghosts of Ann Mary Severn 
Newton: Grief, an imagined 
life and (auto)biography 

Debbie Challis 


Two drawings of colossal sculptures by artist Ann Mary Severn Newton 
hang near to a bust of her husband Charles Thomas Newton at the 
entrance to the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum (Figure 15.1). Mary Severn Newton’s (1832-1866) art is little 
known today and her archaeological drawings are barely footnotes in 
such biographies of her that there are. Even Charles Thomas Newton 
(1812-1894) gets little recognition outside the fields of classics and 
archaeology. Yet, in his time, he was recognised as a discoverer of the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassos in Bodrum Turkey, a ‘Wonder of the World’ 
and popularly known as ‘Mausoleum Newton’. When Keeper of the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Newton helped transform 
antiquarianism into archaeology and put in place a more professional 
curatorial practice, albeit one that reflected the unethical acquisition 
practices of his time, at the British Museum. 

By 1858, when Mary (I am using her first name to differentiate her 
from her husband or father) entered the field of archaeology, she was 
26 years old and an accomplished artist who had financially supported 
her family for six years. A student of portrait artist George Richmond and 
an artist encouraged by John Ruskin, Mary had a critical reputation for 
finely rendered portraits in pencils and watercolours. Her life changed 
when Charles Newton commissioned her to draw the newly discovered 
sculptures from the Mausoleum of Halicarnassos. It was a new direction 
for Mary, personally as well as professionally since it led to her marriage 
to Newton in 1861. Although it was not easy for female artists in the 
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Figure 15.1 (Continued) 
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nineteenth century to combine the commitments of married life with 
professional development, her work illustrated significant changes in 
medium and direction from 1859 to the time of her early death in 1866. 
Mary arguably had opportunities to travel and paint after marriage that 
she otherwise may not have had. 

Mary is not unknown, but where there is information about her 
there are often errors. For example, in the Tate catalogue of female artists 
in its collection, it states that she died of measles when ‘she was abroad’ 
in Rhodes, when she was in fact in Gower Street.! Although this seems 
petty, the errors echo the way in which information can be lifted from one 
inaccurate or biased biographical source and repeated. In this chapter, 
I position Mary as a predecessor to the female artists prominent in later 
archaeological digs, most notably those of William Matthew Flinders 
Petrie in the early twentieth century, such as Anne Pirie Quibell.? In doing 
so, I place her in context as a working woman, an artist, within the 
patriarchal structures of mid-Victorian Britain and whose family depended 
upon the commission of her art. Drawing on the ‘patterns of friendship’ 
defined by the social and cultural networks of her family and friends, I try 
to recreate the intellectual world in which Mary moved. By situating her 
within these social networks as well as the legal framework within which 
she lived and worked, I am consciously writing a feminist historical 
account of Mary and drawing attention to an overlooked female artist. 


Writing a life: Methodology 


In writing this account, I also recognise my own role as a biographer 
constructing a life within personal and ideological frameworks.’ I utilise 
the methodology of the sociologist historian Liz Stanley, whose term 
‘auto/biography describes my approach here. Stanley describes ‘auto/ 
biography’ as: 


[...] a term which refuses any easy distinction between biography 
and autobiography, instead recognising their symbiosis; and it also 
collects into it social science and other apparently ‘objective’ ways 
of producing and using life histories of different kinds.* 


This approach means I am not chasing every fact about Mary and 
presenting it objectively. It is outside the scope of this volume. Rather, I 
am concentrating on her career as a professional artist who moved into 
archaeological work, which came about due to her relationship with 
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Charles Newton, first as employee and then as wife, although a wife in 
nineteenth-century Britain was in effect an employee, or more accurately 
property, of her husband. 

The most extensive account of Mary is in the biographies of her father 
Joseph Severn and brother Walter Severn that are written by Sheila, 
Countess of Birkenhead, particularly her second book Illustrious Friends 
(1965). Sheila Birkenhead was married to the great grandson of Joseph 
Severn; her mother-in-law was Margaret Furneaux, Mary’s niece and the 
daughter of sister Eleanor’s daughter (Figure 15.2). Birkenhead drew 
extensively on Margaret’s extensive private collection of letters and diaries, 
that have, for the most part, so far remained unpublished. Birkenhead 
comments in her second biography that her favourite of the Severn family 
is in fact Mary, Joseph's ‘gifted daughter’.® Despite this, she overshadows 
Mary’s life by that of her less talented father and brother due to their close 
friendship with John Keats and John Ruskin, respectively. Birkenhead 
draws extensively from her grandmother (in law) Eleanor Severn’s diary 
and letters, but how accurately reported they are it is difficult to say. A more 
recent academic biographer of Joseph Severn, Grant Scott describes both 
Joseph Severn’s nineteenth-century biographer William Sharp and 
Birkenhead’s use of extracts of letters that are now in the London 
Metropolitan Archives as ‘often transcribed inaccurately'.^ In any case, 
Mary’s section within Illustrious Friends reads as a romance with her faith 
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Figure 15.2 The Mary Newton family tree. Source: Author. 
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in God stressed, her attraction to the sardonic Newton tense and her desire 
for children speculated upon. 

Ihave attempted several times to research this barely known female 
artist’s life and then gave up for personal reasons. This chapter recognises 
the personal feelings that made me relinquish the research and uses that 
recognition for greater critical reflection in reading and constructing a 
woman’s life. My feeling that my life was beginning to reflect Mary's, then 
realising that it was the other way around, made me stop my work on her. 
When I began researching and writing her life again, I was plunged into 
such grief that her husband’s account of his own sorrow at her untimely 
death eerily echoed mine. Here I touch on how life-writing can be fraught 
with ambiguity and imagined meanings, even spectres, belonging to the 
researcher/writer rather than the subject of the writing. A researcher has 
a relationship with their subject. Recognition of this relationship can 
generate greater critical reflection and a richer study of the subject, their 
history and the role of historical and personal memory. 


Working artist 


A letter from Joseph Severn in 1842 described Mary’s talent at the age of 
10, writing: ‘Mary has drawn some portraits of Mr Macpherson, which 
I really had thought were by some of the artists coming here." Mary's father 
Joseph Severn (1793-1879) was an artist who had practised in Rome for 
20 years by the time the Severn family moved to London in 1842. He is best 
known for being the poet John Keats’ faithful friend, as well as promoting 
Keats and his work after his death. The Severns were an artistic family; 
Mary’s older brother Walter and younger brother Arthur also became 
artists. George Richmond (1809-1896), an old friend of Severn’s from 
Rome, tutored Mary. Richmond was a specialist at work, principally 
portraiture, in pencils, watercolours and crayons, with which Mary mainly 
worked.? Deborah Cherry has pointed out that daughters in artist-families 
during the nineteenth century benefited not just from tuition, but: 


Most importantly they were encouraged to develop a professional 
attitude in contradistinction to the amateur practice which signified 
dependent domesticity. Artist-families provided material and psychic 
spaces for middle-class girls to grow into professional artists.” 


The domestic space in which women developed depended hugely upon 
their family sphere and outlook in Victorian Britain, not just within 
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artistic families.!° The professional attitude that Mary was encouraged to 
take was important as by the late 1840s her father’s work had become 
unfashionable and he had financial difficulties. The family became 
increasingly reliant on Mary’s commissions and her brother Walter’s salary. 

Mary worked professionally (i.e. for an income) from around 1850. 
She exhibited a painting, The Twins, at the Royal Academy for the first time 
in 1852 and studied with the artist Ary Scheffer in Paris a year later. An 
obituary of Scheffer notes his ability to break free from the classical school 
of art that was prominent in the early 1800s, along with fellow artists 
Gericault and Delacroix.” Beside portraiture, Scheffer painted genre and 
religious or poetic work. The freedom of Paris for female artists in the late 
nineteenth century has been well documented. At this time British women 
travelled to Paris to study in the studios of male artists who were ‘more 
sympathetic’ to giving access to the male aetelier’s system, including life 
drawing, than the drawing schools and academies in Britain.’ In the 
1850s, a generation earlier, Mary may not have had access to life drawing 
but did have access to a much higher level of training than was available to 
women at this time. This training later enabled her to have an aptitude and 
skill for drawing ancient sculpture. 

In her early career, Mary specialised in portraiture in crayon, chalk 
and watercolours; both the medium and the genre were considered 
appropriate for a female artist.‘ From 1853 she travelled from one great 
house to another in England and Ireland, making portraits, particularly 
of children. This may explain why so little of her work is in public 
collections and is possibly still in private hands." Cherry has outlined 
how a system of ‘matronage’ worked in commissioning these portraits: 
the female head of a, usually aristocratic, household commissioned 
portraits of family members based on recommendations from other 
women. Mary's mother Eliza (née Montgomerie) was well connected 
with ‘Society’, even if she was illegitimate and her marriage to Severn was 
not approved of by her guardian. From 1852, Mary’s commissions kept 
the family financially afloat and her father from debtors’ prison. In the 
summer of that year, Joseph Severn went into hiding to escape arrest 
for debt and the family moved. As soon as Mary turned 21, the lodgings 
for her parents and younger siblings were put into her name so creditors 
could not claim Severn's debts through the family home and belongings.” 

Mary’s work consisted of mixing business with pleasure as she 
visited clients or accompanied them on holidays, usually accompanied by 
one of the twins (her younger sister or brother) as a chaperone. Eleanor 
was, for example, with her when she was staying with Rev. Wharton 
Marriott, a housemaster at Eton, to make sketches of the schoolboys in 
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1857. During this visit, Mary made a portrait of the Duchess of Kent, 
Queen Victoria’s mother, which the Queen recorded as being ‘very good’ 
in her journal.'* In an example of matronage, Victoria then commissioned 
Mary to make portraits of her children, including the Prince of Wales, 
as well as copies of old masters for Prince Albert. Mary made a water- 
colour of Princess Beatrice (Figure 15.3), then a year old, and a sketch of 
Princesses Helena and Louise, for which she received 30 guineas.! These 
are still in the Royal Collection at Windsor. The royal portraits were also 
engraved and sold as lithographs by Richard Lane, thus bringing in more 
revenue. 

The Severn family - Mary's brother Walter was important in 
establishing younger generation connections — had a large circle of friends 
and acquaintances including poet and barrister Arthur Munby, museum 
curator William Vaux and art critic John Ruskin. Although Ruskin had 
first met Joseph Severn in Rome, he took an interest in Mary’s work and 
sometimes accompanied her sketching in the National Gallery. A wry 
caricature by Mary of herself and Ruskin drawing in September 1860 - 
A Contrast in Styles — corresponds to Walter Munby's notes from his 
discussion with her in November 1860: 


We were soon full in talk - about Ruskin - whom Miss S. had of late 
been discoursing with, and he has been copying a picture too by her 
side at the National Gallery. It was a head, and he couldn’t do it at 
all, and gave it up [...].”° 


Mary had made her own friends and connections through her work and 
constant travel for commissions. One of the most significant was her stay 
with various members of the extended Anglo-Irish Palliser family 
in Ireland. Not only did Mary get a number of commissions from this 
family, she met like-minded female artists, such as Mary Palliser, who 
later accompanied her at the British Museum and became engaged to 
artist (and later Director of the National Gallery in London) Frederic 
Burton.*! She also met and was influenced by the artist and illustrator 
Louisa Bereford, Marchioness of Waterford.”* 

Despite her success, Birkenhead implied that by 1858 Mary 
longed for a change, writing that she was enthusiastic when offered an 
opportunity to draw newly excavated sculpture at the British Museum: 


She had felt she was getting a little stale in her work lately. Since 


finishing her portraits of the older Princesses, she had exhibited 
several pictures at the Academy and had plenty of commissions, but 
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Lane, after Ann Mary Newton (née Severn), lithograph, 1858. Courtesy 
National Portrait Gallery. 


somehow she felt dissatisfied and restless. It would be something 
quite new, and she would learn a great deal about Greek art.?? 


How much of this is paraphrased from Mary’s own diary is difficult to say, 


but significantly she accepted the commission brought to her by an old 
family friend and an assistant curator at the British Museum, William Vaux. 
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Charles Thomas Newton, art and archaeology 


In 1840, after leaving Christchurch College at the University of Oxford, 
Charles Thomas Newton had been appointed as an assistant to Edward 
Hawkins, Keeper of the Department of Antiquities at the British Museum. 
Other assistants were Samuel Birch and William Vaux. All educated at 
Oxford, these young men were ambitious to reform the stagnant British 
Museum and antiquarianism that they saw as corrupting archaeology. 
Henry Wentworth Acland, another friend of Newton’s from Oxford, 
was also in London studying surgery but with an interest in art and 
archaeology. John Ruskin, a fellow student at Christchurch, frequently 
visited the museum in the 1840s to see Newton whose ‘passion for 
classical archaeology, so little in accord with Ruskin, gave them plenty to 
argue about’.** Despite their disagreements, while recovering from a 
serious illness at his parents’ house in Herefordshire in 1843, Newton 
asked Ruskin for instruction on drawing.^ Ruskin told Newton that he 
would learn more about art through drawing than the many hours he had 
spent at the museum gazing at antiquities.*° The discussion between the 
two about drawing techniques and accurate illustration reveal how 
seriously Newton took making copies of sculpture, as both an art form 
and for archaeological accuracy. 

Newton’s emphasis on accuracy is further illustrated when Henry 
Acland, now the Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Oxford, invited him to lecture 
at the Oxford Art Society in 1849 and the Oxford meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute a year later. In a letter to Acland on yet another 
lecture in 1851, he refers to his request for money to buy casts to illustrate 
the lecture to the Archaeological Institute and commented that the 
amount he received was not enough to get his point across. Newton 
concluded that he could not deliver the lecture without adequate 
illustrations as he does not have ‘the technical knowledge of anatomy it 
would require’.”” Newton had previously worked with the artist George 
Scharf junior on illustrations of sculpture. (Scharf had been the official 
artist for Charles Fellows on the 1843 British Museum expedition to 
remove antiquities from Lycia in Turkey). Newton told Acland that he 
would send and pay for Scharf to go to Oxford as he was ‘used to lecturing 
and preparing drawings on large scale for the lecture room.’ Newton's 
unwillingness to lecture without accurate visual aids underlay his emphasis 
on the importance of illustration for archaeological understanding. 

Newton left the British Museum to become Vice Consul on Lesvos in 
1852, excavating small sites on islands around Lesvos and Rhodes, before 
leading a major expedition that discovered and excavated the Mausoleum 
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of Halicarnassos at Bodrum. Newton was one ofthe first excavators to use 
photography systematically. Newton had many friends within the con- 
temporary British art scene such as G. F. Watts and in 1850 was painted by 
Watts in his fresco The Hemicycle of Law Givers at Lincoln’s Inn Court. Even 
from a distance, the tall bearded figure of Newton is distinctive as Edward 
I, who put in place the basic statute law of England. Newton was also a juror 
at the 1851 Great Exhibition on ‘Class XXX Sculpture, Models and Plastic 
Art’, along with the sculptor John Gibson and designer A. W. Pugin. 
Although on the outer circles of the contemporary art world, he recorded 
his frustration with being ‘overrun’ by painters — George Frederic Watts, 
Valentine Cameron Prinsep and John Roddam Spencer Stanhope - 
when excavating in Halicarnassus, Turkey. Newton had in fact invited the 
artists on the expedition but found them of little use, bar his old friend 
G. F. Watts. Photography for Newton was the more exact and scientific 
form of recording excavations and objects than drawing and could be 
used to position archaeology as an area of scientific study. 

Newton was pedantic as to the detail and quality of the illustrations 
in his first publication — A History of Discoveries (1863) — as evidenced by 
letters to Anthony Panizzi (also Antonio, the Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum) in 1859 - and decided to publish with the more 
exclusive Day & Son rather than the more popular John Murray.? Newton 
paid the same attention to illustrations for the lectures he was giving to 
archaeological societies in Oxford and Cambridge in the autumn of that 
year. However, reproducing photographs was expensive and getting the 
detail large enough to be seen by an audience in a lecture hall impossible 
in 1858 when Newton returned to Britain to give a series of lectures on 
his excavations. He wanted the sculptures reproduced by an artist with an 
eye for detail. George Scharf had been appointed Director of the new 
National Portrait Gallery in 1856 and so was not available for commission. 
His former museum colleague William Vaux suggested Mary as an artist 
who had a reputation for accuracy and had made copies of old masters for 
Prince Albert as Queen Victoria's Christmas present in 1857. 


Work and marriage 


It is unlikely that Mary had met Newton previously, despite having many 
mutual friends, as he left for the Ottoman Empire when she began her 
professional career as an artist visiting grand families. Newton was 
probably influenced to follow his former colleague Vaux's advice by his 
friend Ruskin's approval of Mary's work. Drawing from the antique was a 
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principle taught at the art colleges that admitted women from the 1870s 
on, but it was an unusual activity for a professional female artist in 1858. 
Newton commissioned Mary to draw the newly unpacked sculpture from 
Halicarnassus at the British Museum. She was sometimes accompanied 
by fellow artist and friend from Ireland Mary Palliser and occasionally by 
Ruskin.? These drawings were used for Newton’s lectures and publications 
and he inspected them all thoroughly, which Mary captured in some wry 
sketches poking fun at his exactness and her supposed artistic ineptitude. 

From his letters it is clear that Newton was an imperious man with 
a caustic sense of humour but how Birkenhead describes him in Illustrious 
Friends is problematic. He is depicted as a sardonic romantic hero in the 
manner of Mr Rochester in Jane Eyre. For example: 


The door opened and he came in. He was tall and held himself well. 
He was forty years old and his body was spare and strong. With his 
stern face and unconscious air of distinction the whole impression 
given was one of austerity, until you noticed the rather grim lines of 
humour around the mouth and piercing eyes.” 


The fanciful romantic description of their courtship in this biography 
overshadows both the significant work that Mary carried out for Newton 
and undermines the dilemma that his proposal of marriage gave 
her. Before he returned to the diplomatic service, Newton proposed 
marriage to Mary, but - according to Birkenhead’s reading of her 
journal- she felt she could not accept as she was the principal breadwinner 
for her family.?? 

Marriage would mean no economic independence for Mary as her 
earnings would go to her husband and any lease in her name would also 
become her husband's. Her family were reliant on Mary's income and the 
lease for their house had been in her name since the day she turned 21. 
Mary would have been well aware of this, particularly as the rights of 
married women (or lack of them) was being much debated in the 1850s 
and 1860s, including by those she knew such as Ruskin and Walter 
Munby.? It is within this context that Ruskin delivers his lecture ‘Of 
Queen's Gardens' on the role of the wife within marriage in 1865; now 
seen as conservative but at the time considered radical since it argued 
for the moral influence of women to be recognised and cultivated. 
The first Married Women's Property Act, allowing women some 
ownership of property and right to their own income, was not passed 
until 1870. In addition to the economic and legal issues surrounding 
marriage for a working woman, there was also the issue of creative 
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independence. Marriage would bring a ‘dramatic change in life-style’ 
for Mary, especially as she relied for commissions on visits to families 
(which would no longer be possible) and lived at home where her mother 
ran the household, rather than conforming to the domestic duties 
presumed of a wife.” 

After spending 1860 as Consul in Rome, that is the official represent- 
ative of the British government in the then Papal state, Newton was 
appointed in a new post as the Keeper of the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. Through various contacts and connections, including 
Ruskin and Richmond, Mary’s father Joseph Severn was appointed 
Consul in Newton’s place by the Foreign Office, despite being much older 
than the required age for a diplomatic appointment. This meant that 
Severn could support himself and his family. Mary married Newton on 
27 April 1861 and was now outside the artist family nucleus. Deborah 
Cherry has painted a damning picture of Newton’s marriage with Mary, 
which she says was ‘accompanied by censure of her professional practice, 
criticism of her work and that of her teacher [George Richmond]’. Cherry 
contends that Severn gave up her professional practice in watercolours 
and took up oil painting, as well as mainly producing drawings for her 
husband’s lectures and publications ‘which were valued less for their 
artistic merit than for their correctness’.*° This criticism appears to be 
entirely based on Birkenhead’s description, rather than looking at 
Mary’s work after her marriage, and is problematic. There is no doubt 
that women were expected to rearrange their lives and careers (if they 
had one) after marriage as well as change their ‘sense of self’, while 
husbands were not. However, if Mary was looking for a change in 
direction, rather than the constant movement in the ambiguous role of 
guest and employee as well as the responsibility for providing for her 
family, she got one. 

Mary did illustrate her husband’s editions of archaeological works, 
though much of this seems to have been based on material she had made 
for his lectures in 1858 (Figure 15.4). After her marriage Mary changed 
both the medium she used and her genre. She stepped away from the 
accepted feminine practice of portraiture and into genre painting and 
archaeological illustration. She continued to work in watercolours but 
also created more work in oils. One of the few pieces of her work in a 
public collection is a self-portrait which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1863 and is now in the collection of the National Portrait 
Gallery, having been bequeathed there by Newton on his death in 1895 
(Figure 15.5). Mary depicts herself in artistic dress holding a leather folio 
of drawings looking straight at the observer. When it was exhibited at the 
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Figure 15.4 Mary Severn Newton, Amazons and Greeks - Frieze of the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassos, Travels and Discoveries. Vol. II (1865), Plate 14. 


Figure 15.5 Mary Severn Newton, Self-portrait (1863). Courtesy 
National Portrait Gallery. 
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Royal Academy in 1863, it attracted a positive response from The Times, 
which described it ‘as something more than a graceful portrait of herself’: 


Mrs Newton’s head is one of the best pieces of colour among the 
portraiture of the year, and is excellently drawn besides. The same 
lady’s Elaine (337), though hung too high for fair judgement, seems 
to have both beauty of face and grace of form.°® 


The review listed Mary among several female artists who ‘should write 
R.A. after her name’ - women could not then be members of the Royal 
Academy. Elaine was an Arthurian subject based on Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King and as such was evidence of new work in a historical genre, 
possibly pre-Raphaelite influenced. 


Travel and archaeology 


Mary accompanied Newton on his travels, including two trips to Rome in 
which time she visited her father and copied sculpture and painting while 
Newton was acquiring antiquities for the British Museum. Soon after 
Joseph Severn took up his position in Rome, his wife Eliza Severn died in 
France on her way to join him. Mary organised her mother’s burial and 
gravestone in France with little help from her hapless father. Shortly after, 
Joseph Severn became embroiled in a complicated personal and political 
scandal in which Newton had to get involved and for which Mary 
admonished her father.” After dealing with her father’s continual financial 
and then diplomatic (in all senses of the word) problems, marriage to the 
exacting Newton would certainly have been different for Mary. 

In 1863 Newton and Mary went on a three-month tour of Asia 
Minor and Greece in order to assist him with writing Travels and 
Discoveries in the Levant (1865). Mary’s companion for drawing, while her 
husband inspected new excavations on their trip, was a young Gertrude 
Jekyll, whose father was a friend of the couple. Jekyll had recently 
attended the South Kensington School of Art, later exhibiting paintings 
at the Royal Academy and the Society of Female Artists. She is better 
known today for her garden design and collaboration with the architect 
Edwin Lutyens. A few years after this travel, Jekyll met and became good 
friends with Barbara Bodichon, an early campaigner for women’s rights 
and suffrage. This connection no doubt influenced her design of the 
Godalming branch banner of the National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies.” With friends like Jekyll, it is likely that Mary would have been 
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interested in, or at least informed about, the growing political movements 
to reform the position of women in society. 

Jekyll kept a journal, which was illustrated by lively watercolour 
sketches and pencil drawings by herself and Mary of their trip.’ She 
records that on 13 October 1863 they travelled to Trieste via Paris, 
Munich and Vienna where they explored museums copying art and met 
Newton’s curatorial colleagues. Mary and Jekyll drew throughout the 
journey, even on the boat where the Captain got a group of Cretan men to 
sit for them. They sailed to Izmir (then known as Smyrna) via the Cycladic 
Islands and on reaching Turkey travelled by train to meet John Turtle 
Wood, the engineer who had just began excavating at Ephesus. The party 
then spent most of November in Rhodes where Newton helped Alfred 
Biliotti with his excavations at Kameiros, while Mary and Gertrude visited 
‘native families’ and the women’s part of Turkish houses.^ Both Biliotti 
and the Pasha of Rhodes took an interest in their drawing and sent them 
Turkish men as sitters. 

On 23 November they moved to Istanbul where, aside from visiting 
scholarly contacts in the city, Newton looked at manuscripts in the Library 
of Seraglio and Mary was put to work drawing a bas-relief of an Amazon in 
the Istanbul museum, which Newton thought belonged to the Mausoleum 
(Figure 15.6).*! They also drew from the sights around Istanbul, such as 
St Sophia and Scutari, and visited the daughters of an Ottoman official and 
a black slave woman in a Turkish house. In the ‘Orient’ their gender meant 
they acquired access to the harem (or women’s quarters), one of the 
‘defining symbols of the Orient for Europeans’. By mid-December they 
were in Athens where they were shown round the Acropolis and recent 
excavations at the Theatre of Dionysos by the historian George Finlay, who 
was about to publish his cutting-edge History of Greece, a history from the 
Roman conquest to the present day of 1864. 

Newton’s Travels and Discoveries owes much to the reproduction of 
the photographs made of Mary’s drawings of ancient sculpture and gives 
a glimpse of the high-quality illustrations she made for Newton’s lectures. 
Newton used a combination of etchings, by Mary’s brothers Walter and 
Arthur, of photographs taken by Dominic Ellis Colnaghi with original 
drawings by Mary to illustrate the book. The lengthy excursion across 
Greece and Turkey gave Mary new subjects and experiences to paint and 
it is likely, had she lived, that she would have accompanied her husband 
on more of his journeys. The loan watercolour in the Tate Collection by 
her is a ‘View of Naples’ from her visit there with Newton. Jekyll spent 
much time with the Newtons after their return to London, copying 
paintings at the National Gallery and elsewhere with Mary. Mary’s sense 
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Figure 15.6 Mary Severn Newton, Fragment of Frieze of the Mausoleum 
Bas-relief Amazon in the Museum of the Seraglio, Travels and Discoveries. 
Vol. II (1865), Plate I. 
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of humour is captured in caricatures of her life with Newton: a few are 
reprinted in Birkenhead and more are described by Betty Massingham in 
her biography of Gertrude Jekyll. An example Massingham provides from 
an exhibition of Mary’s work (alongside Max Beerbohm’s caricatures) in 
1922 reads ‘C.T.N. and M.N. become so wise. He has taught her to read 
Greek’ (Frame III, 14.). Mary is poking fun at herself and her new 
knowledge will, of course, be useful to Newton, but being taught to read 
Greek by her husband suggests he respected her intelligence. Even women 
with access to more education and books than most were not encouraged 
to learn Greek; something Elizabeth Barrett Browning satirises in Aurora 
Leigh (1857) when Aurora’s cousin (and suitor) Romney finds her 
book with ‘lady’s Greek’ written in it, which he compares to ‘witchcraft’ 
(Book 2, 75-80). 

Descriptions of the paintings that were unfinished at the time of her 
death two years later, and posthumously exhibited at the Dudley Gallery in 
1866, give a glimpse of her new direction and the influence of travel upon 
her work. Arthur Munby, a friend of the Severn family, describes going to the 
Newtons’ house shortly after Mary’s death and looking at her last drawings: 
‘sketches taken in the East — of Syrian women, of Scutari burial grounds — 
lovely all of them’.** The Times reviewed the Dudley Gallery exhibition and 
commented on the 'eastern drawings of the late and lamented Mrs Charles 
Newton’, describing the depiction of ‘Levantine Lady’ and the Jewess of 
Smyrna’ as "leaving nothing unsupplied but what helps the imagination to 
the desired impressions of beauty and sorrow.“ Mary arguably took her 
career in a new direction, not just assisting her husband with his work, and 
made archaeological illustration — for publication and lectures — a 
professional art practice that other female artists would continue. 


Speculating on fertility 


Sally Festing's biography of Gertrude Jekyll, like Deborah Cherry in 
Painting Women, uncritically quotes from Birkenhead's Illustrious Friends, 
repeating the concern around the ‘stress’ of Mary's marriage. Festing 
writes, closely following Birkenhead, that ‘obsessed by the suspicion that 
she might never be able to bear a child, she [Mary] was sublimating 
her fears in work’.*° Compare Birkenhead, who was apparently drawing 
on Mary's letters to her sister: 'She worked all the harder to keep the 
miserable thought away that perhaps she might never have a child.’ It is 
true that as a married woman Mary would have been unusual, since 
childless marriages comprised only 8.6% of all marriages in 1874.7 
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It is likely given her friends and their conversations, such as one 
recorded about Darwin by Arthur Munby in 1859, that she would have 
been aware of the idea that women performing cognitive work affected 
menstruation and the ability to conceive. This idea became popular in 
the mid-nineteenth century and by 1873, Herbert Spencer was using a 
mixture of Darwinism, economics and racial ideology to warn of the 
danger that highly cultured ‘Anglo-Saxon’ women with ‘high-class brains’ 
were evolving beyond motherhood.** Not only does this argument outline 
the supposed danger affecting the ‘race’, with all the racial and sexist 
prejudices implied, it also underlines how motherhood and women were 
perceived. 

I stopped working on Mary around ten years ago, as I began to 
imagine her as haunted by the faces of the children she had drawn, 
particularly the winsome portrait of Princess Beatrice that I had examined 
at the Royal Archives in Windsor. I had enough self-awareness to recognise 
that my own involuntary childlessness — I was about to start fertility 
treatment that would eventually lead to IVF - made me obsess about 
Mary’s imagined imaginary children. Mary may have had difficulties, 
even miscarriages, but in my head I projected my ‘shame’ around being 
‘barren’ on her own situation.“ It has been recognised that ‘exposure to 
the rhetorical imperatives of published life-writing can influence the form 
and content of personal narratives'.^ The reverse can happen too. I 
realised that I could not write or present on Mary until I had dealt with 
my own issues around not being biologically able to have a baby. This 
aspect of Mary's life has overshadowed her position as a working female 
artist following a new direction in her work at a time when to do that 
posed considerable difficulties. Looking back, I also realise how much 
involuntary childlessness, or infertility (whether real or imagined in 
Mary's case) is still the subject of myths and moralising whether in the 
nineteenth century or more recently. 


An Attic headstone 


Mary Severn Newton died at her home on Gower Street on 2 January 
1866 of measles, which she had caught from a little boy whose portrait 
she had been painting. Measles could then be deadly. Newton was held 
partially responsible for Mary's early death by the Severn family as she 
was apparently exhausted with both her work and keeping his household. 
Birkenhead describes Newton as driving Mary 'as he drove himself, but 
she was more delicately made"?! She also stresses how laid down Mary 
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was by her inability to have a child. Newton’s behaviour was verified by 
Arthur Munby, who had been attracted to Mary and was a close friend of 
her brother, who described Newton as ‘spoiling’ Mary with hard work.°? 
Of course, the Severns and Munby may not have approved of Newton 
teaching Mary Greek or encouraging intellectual pursuits. Her father 
Joseph Severn wrote that ‘Mary was my favourite and gifted daughter and 
almost from her infancy had been my artistic companion and ever since my 
greatest pride."? Mary had provided her family with a home both before 
and, to some extent, by her marriage. Newton himself was devastated and 
went to Bournemouth, writing to his friend Acland that he needed a 
‘change’ since his eyes filled Mary's usual chair ‘with her form’.°* 

Whatever the truth of Mary's marriage, her early death shattered 
a promising career as well as a lively young woman. Queen Victoria 
recorded her shock in her diary and sent a letter of condolence. Mary 
was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery with a grave that was modelled 
on, and is rumoured to contain, an ancient Athenian headstone.^ 
Newton was later buried in the same plot in 1895. The gravestone now 
lies in several pieces on the ground, or it did when I last visited it in 
2015 (Figure 15.7). The deep sorrow Newton felt is apparent in a letter 
on the death of Henry Acland's wife in 1878; his words to his friend are 
a moving testimony of grief: 


I have read with very great sorrow the announcement that terrible 
stroke which fell upon me twelve years ago has fallen on you too. 
Too, too well I know what is before you, the vain strivings to take 
[solace] in a fathomless sea of grief, the breaking up of long deep 
watered associations; the bleak and dreary experiences which are 
within the heart till it struggles into a sort of maimed and blighted 
life like a tree transplanted into an ungenial climate.”° 


A precursor of this account of Mary's life was given for me at a seminar at 
UCL by my friend and colleague Dr Amara Thornton in January 2015 as 
I was too ill with my own grief to deliver it. Having psychologically 
accepted that I was physically infertile and adopting a little boy, I was 
unexpectedly pregnant when I accepted the invitation to give a lecture on 
Mary Severn Newton's contribution to the visual history of archaeology 
in nineteenth-century Britain. I had expected to give the lecture heavily 
pregnant, but my baby was born early, at 32 weeks, and died eight days 
later. Bizarrely, perhaps, I still chose to write the lecture and give it to 
someone I trusted to present it. When I wrote out that quote from Charles 
Newton, I felt every word of it. 
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Figure 15.7 Photograph of the gravestone for Mary Severn Newton 
and Charles Newton in Kensal Green Cemetery. Taken in 2015 by 
Debbie Challis. 
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Looking back and revisiting Mary’s life from a very different 
emotional place, I have tried to think about her life through an alternative 
intellectual and historical lens. For example, giving birth to a daughter 
in 2016, a year after writing that lecture, I recognised that to me, my 
daughter at around 10 months looked like Mary’s drawing of Princess 
Beatrice. I have had to reflect on my own experiences in order to think 
about this artist in a different way.” My own struggles with my biology, 
namely my inability to conceive and then the neonatal death of my baby, 
and the multiple identities involved in motherhood (both being a woman 
without and then with children), has made me question the simple 
narrative construction of Mary’s childlessness and marital misery. I 
positioned Mary and her work within a wider network of relationships 
and historical context, approaching her biography from the critical 
position as a feminist historian and biographer. 

Mary Severn Newton was an artist, not an archaeologist in either a 
nineteenth-century or a contemporary sense. However, her work is still 
hung on both sides of the bust of her husband in a corner of the British 
Museum and contributed to the nineteenth-century visual culture that 
was influenced by new archaeological interpretations of the ancient world. 
She was a precursor of the female artists who worked as, or alongside, 
archaeologists from the late nineteenth century and early twentieth 
century. Her work moved in a new direction after she met Charles Newton, 
with sketches made from her travels to Italy and the Ottoman Empire as 
well as the exhibition of more imaginative works in oils. Her early 
death leaves questions about where her work might have led. The circles 
Mary moved in and the friends she had also point to an interest in greater 
freedoms for women. Newton himself was later involved in the Lectures for 
Women on Greek at Kings’ College London in the 1880s and supported the 
early careers of budding classical archaeologists Jane Harrison and Eugenie 
Sellars.°® It is possible that Mary and the memory of her influenced Newton, 
who had a more progressive attitude than many of his peers. It is time to 
bring Mary out from the shadows of her husband, her brother and father. 
Mary Severn Newton was a working female artist with an original creative 
vision, who contributed to archaeology and the art world in mid-nineteenth- 
century Britain. 
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Life-writing is a vital part of the history of archaeology, and a growing field of scholarship 
within the discipline. The lives of archaeologists are entangled with histories of museums 
and collections, developments in science and scholarship and narratives of nationalism and 
colonialism into the present. In recent years life-writing has played an important role in the 
surge of new research in the history of archaeology, including ground-breaking studies of 
discipline formation, institutionalisation and social and intellectual networks. Sources such as 
diaries, wills, film and the growing body of digital records are powerful tools for highlighting 
the contributions of hitherto marginalised archaeological lives including many pioneering 


women, hired labourers and other ‘hidden hands’. 


This book brings together critical perspectives on life-writing in the history of archaeology from 
leading figures in the field. These include studies of archive formation and use, the concept 

of ‘dig-writing’ as a distinctive genre of archaeological creativity and reviews of new sources 
for already well-known lives. Several chapters reflect on the experience of life-writing, review 
the historiography of the field and assess the intellectual value and significance of life-writing 
as a genre. Together, they work to problematise underlying assumptions about this genre, 
foregrounding methodology, social theory, ethics and other practice-focused frameworks in 


conscious tension with previous practices. 
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